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ABSTRACT 

This volume offers a collection of papers which 
explotes'the relationships between major economic changes and < 
ind^.vidual and collective mental and- physical well -bedng,- including 
individual distress, deviant behavior, and other syiptcas of - 
underlying pathology. The contrib^utor s examine the EProcesses leading 
from macroeq^inomic change to social and psychological outcomes from a 
variety o'f .conceptual -a pproaches. The* focus is largely on individual* 
stress related ''to unemployment and to wprk transitions. .T,he papers 
are entitled: "Economic Circumstances and the Entangling Web of 
Pathologies;" rHealth and the National Economy;" f^ocial Support, 
. Person -Eilvironment Pit;" "Pole Adaptaition and the Appraisal of 
work-Re$rt€d Stress;" "Economic Deprivation, Social MoTaility, and 
Mental Health;" "Economic Chances and Mental Illness;" 
"Psychophysiology of stress:" "Discussion;" "Does^ Ed^iiomic Change , 
Provoke or Oncover Behavioral Disorder?'? "Social SuppcTf and Stress: 
Some General 3;ssues and Their Application to the Problem of 
Unemployment:" " Onemploynent and Mental Health;" "Federal Legisla^tion 
in Respect to Employee Ownership cf Firms:" and " Strategy 'and 
Policy." (CK) ' ' ' 
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FOREWORD 

Social scientist* from a number, of disciplines have long * 
explored the relationship between- the state of the economy and^iie 
physical and mental well-being of people. During the pa^dccaae, 
there has been a sharp increase in attempts to identify, measure, 
and assess the implications of the process by which economic 
change and unemployment affect Individual and collective mental 
health. 

The Hiint Valley Conference provided a Jorum for the exchange 
.of theories and research findings among scholars in sociology, 
'psychology, economics^ and other specific are^ of 'applied social 
research. The conference papers are. published by the Institute 
.with^ the expectation that the publication, will contribute to a^ 
clarification of the issues, a defini^on of new research directions, 
and to an informed discussion of public policy options. 

The facts presented in Xhi$ study and the observations and 
viewpoints expressed are the sole responsibility of the authors. 
They do not necessarily represent positions of the W. E. Upjohn, 
Institute for Employment Research. 

^ . E. Earl Wright 

Directof 

I 

Kalainazoo, Michigan . 
December 1979 
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The idea of a working conferenoe at which those scholars whose 
researcjb^ efforts were directed toward understanding the 
relationships between large-scalp economic change and individual 
and collective mental and physical well-being would gather to 

^ share ideas,' infoi^ation, and insight in order to develop new, 
research directions and policy options was first discussed in 1975.. 
By summer 1976, planning had begun and a series of meetings was 
h^ld to develop the conference agenda. Many of the authors of 

. articles in this volume. Professors Berg, Fried, Fermdn, and Kahn 
jparttcipated in this process. A fiqn cbmmitment to the value of 
directed discussion suggested that those presenting focmal papers 
should prepare these papers fOr distribution to all conference 
participants well before the meeting, which was held June 1-3, 
197S in Hunt Valley, Maryland. Meeting time would be devoted to 
discussion, resp>onse, and comments upon these papers. Professors 
Brenner, Kahn, and House took responsibility for extensive ' 
commentary upon papers presented, while Dr. Miller and Dr. 
Alperovitz provided summaries and new research and policy 
suggestions for t^e entire conference. Thie three days of intense 
discussion p^roduced masses of tr^nscritfed materials and the 
discussion also provided impetus for the authors to revise their 
initial versions of the papers presented. 

While, in some sense, this volume contains fmal versions, it is 
itself only an interim report on the conference at Hunt Valley. The 
finaf outcome of that conference, will, wewe certain, be found in 
books and articles nof yet completed, policies and legislation still 
under discussion, and research now begun as a result of the - 
discussion and exchange at the HuQt Valley Conference. 

■ \ 
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ENRICHING THE COMPLEXITIES: 

PAPERS FROM THE 
HUNT VALLEY CONFERENCE 



LOUIS A. FERMAN 
JEANNE PRIAL GORDUS 



The relationships between majof economic change and 
individual distress, deviant behavior, and other symptoms of 
underlying pathology have long been a matter of debate and' 
concern. Emfotional illness in individuals and disorder in collective 
life have been associated with economic instability for centuries. 
Yet despite the antiquity of these perceptions and concerjis, the 
collection, correlations, and interpretation of evidence of these, 
connections in a scientific manner is a relatively recent 
development. ' 



The^^ modern studies have clustered chronologically during 
periods of economic disjunctioiOrom the foundation laid by 
Durkheim in 1897 ^through th^ work of Angell, Bakke, and ^ 
Komarovsky during the great depression. If, in fact, the 
appearance of major studies in this area could be considered an 
indicator of widespread economic change, yet another era began 
with the publication qf Mental Iltness and the Economy by M. 
Harvey Brenner in 1973. In this study, Brenner denjonstrated an<3 
described the inversfe relationship between the state of the 
economy and mental illness b^ relating the fluctuations in the 
mental h6spitalization levels and rates and fluctuations of the 
, V employment index in New York State from about 1914 to 1960. 
The complex processes whereby in^lividuals are stressed to an 
intolerable degree by macroeconomic change and thus become 
visible are not amenable to such clear exposition as the major 
relationship that Brenner so firmly established. Those procesi^es. 
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how they should be conceptualiped for research purposes, how 
they should be explored methodologically, and how these research 
findings can best and most efficaciously be brought into the policy 
development afid decision making levels of government, were the 
central concern of The Hunt Valley Conference ^ind of the papers 
in this volume. 

In fact, these processes eluded precise dwiption to the point 
where a shorthand term for them came into use and will appear in 
this collection several times: Harvey Brenner's "black box." In 
one sense, the black box is the space in which the connections 
between the macro ancl micro levels in economic and social 
large-scale change could by^ade. What that imaginary black box 
conceals from' view is not only the variety of paths followed by 
individuals from initial economic stress to visible mental illness, > 
but also the points along these- paths where intervention could or 
jsKould occur. In an effort to circumscribe the subject area ^nd to 
introduce some ihiifying themes, one specific phenomenon among 
t he, s everal comprising macroeconomic change received more 
arHStion than some others: unemployment. But no sooner Had 
that focus beea established and recenr research of Several authors 
been considered than it became very clear that unemployment was 
too narrow an area for the development of a realistic research 
strategy. A more longitudinal dimension, still firmly associated 
with employment, was sought to parallel Brenner's work and to 
reflect other research, and the resulting change in emphasis is 
apparent as the discussioji addresses the consequences ^of wprk 
transition^. 

Although the organizers of the conference wished to assure 
maximum participation by all who attended and considered that a 
rigid structure for the conference might inhibit discussion, a 
general outline was gradually developed. The interchange of iddas, 
the gradual clarification of viewpoints, and the productive 
disagreements did take place, and every paper this volume 
reflects the feedback from both formal and informal -discussiffft. 
However, this flexibility did not obscure completely the initial 
guidelines and categories which were discussed, refined, and 
distributed to aftthors, and the structure of the conference is stj]K 
clearly discernible m this volume. 



First, it was^'^necessAry to know where research^ on the 
consequences of work transitions is at present and to-yse that 
knowledge to develop an overall framework both the 
conference and for future study. It was also considered Crucial 
that key variables in the process be identified very early in the 
proceedings. Although there are a variety of conceptual 
approaches to research on the relationship between the 
macroeconomy and social and psychological outcomes, three 
different kinds of concepts wei;e selected for presentation, with the 
expectation that the papers would conjtain reviews of relevant 
lltsi^ature ^d the results of current rei^earch within the Tield and 
outside it as well. Because of current research ipterests, certain 
variables were selected for presentation which permitted a review 
of work in progress across a broad, spectrum, pf disciplines, a 
breadth consistently characteristic of work-trartsition research. 
Intervening variables, particularly those of current interest, were 
also selected, not for their timeliness alone but because they were 
useful in focusing, on the broad issues raised by the overview, the 
conceptual apl^roaches outlined earlier, as well as the conceptual 
knd methodological issues raised by the discussion of key 
variables. Throughout the papers, the responses, and the 
discussion, emphasis was constantly t^laced upon the utility of 
certain approaches and variables in constructing research design 
^for future study and the alMmportant relationship between 
concept formation ^nd research methodplogy. The work of the 
conference should then be summarized from both a research and a 
policy perspective. • - 

The major subdivisions in this volume reflect the structure of 
the ccHiference. Ivar Berg and Michael Hughes present an 
* overview of the concerns and issues basid^P. the consideration 6f 
work transitions and the respondent to this pape^, M. Harvey 
Brenner, develops his own thesis at some length to amplify their 
presentation. r 

The second major section consists of three papers, each of 
whichi presents a possible conceptual framework in which these 
concerns have been or should be studied. These approaches differ 
in some respects one from the other, but they complement rather 

0 
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than contradict each oth^r. While Caplan^mphasizes person- 
environment fit, Fried- relies heavily on' role theo|:y, and Ferman 
and Gardn^. underline the importance of ecojiomic deprivation in 
ajljustment or maladjustment to worlc transitions, j^hese explan- 
atory schemes reinforce each other, at ccFtain points, as Robert ^ 
Kahn indjcates in his suifimary in which he underlines the concerns 
of these authors and relates them to the larger qCiestions raisetl 
earlier. . . . | 

Current emphasis on stress as a major conceptual an9 
' methodological tooh suggested ^hat this important variable be 
igiven broad coverage. .The third s'ectton of this volume considers 
• stress in the physiological, psychological, and social spheres in the 
papers by C:ui;tis, Kasl and Cobb, and Marris. The task of relating 
the§e very different studies, undertaken by James House, was 
undoubtedly difficult, but the i^ientification of common Upmes 
across such disciplinary chasms is most provocative.' 

In the fourth s§icl^on of this volume, Catalano and Dooley 
report research results which support Brenner's findings that 
behavioral disorders arfe associated with prior macroeconomic 
change, while th^iems present a study in which social support is 
considered as aa important personal and social intervening 
variable which can influence significantly the psychological and 
social distress. associated with such economic change. \ 

In the final section of this book, three commentators return to 
the broad concerns which provide the rationale for this 
conference. Joseph Blasi reviews recent |egisli^tive. initiatives 
concerned with preventing catastrophic unenyjloyment and 
provides a dramatic illustration of how research and policy arc 
related. What issues need further investigations, how such 
questions might be framed, and how the answers jnight best be 
sought by researchers is set forth by S. M. Miller. In a companion 
piece. Gar Alperovjtz discusses in detail the policy options and 
strategies now under consideration and what the future may hold. 
Throughout the pipers, and particularly in the discussion and 
comment papers of Brenner, Kahn, and House, it will be obvious 
that the participants in the conference other than those presenting 
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papers contributed significantly to* the development of new. 
formulations and insights. Unfortunately, even a drastically edited 
transcript amounts to several, hundred pages. It is hoped that most 
of the important points discussed are covered by the papers, the ♦ 
comments and summaries, and the introduction. 

« 

* 

The first selection places the ~ social and psychological 
dimensions of work transitions in a broad corftext, with the result 
that some of the fundamental assumptions underlying current 
researchiare identified ycxplicitly and questioned! Ivar Berg and 
Michael Hughes liote thaulje approach they\call ^,sociogenic," is . 
only one way in which Ihese questions can be phrasted and these 
problems itiderstood. This focus promotes a research design in 
which t^ie mental^ health consequences of economic and 
employment experience are traced, providing policy directions in 
whioh the emphaas is upon actions taken to stabilize or reform* 
some portion of the economy in order to improve health and 
well-being. Indeed, another entire genre of research understands 
the physical and mental conditions of populations to be studied, . 
not as consequences of economic experiences, but as one, or one 
of a number of "causes" of unfortunate labor market experiences 
or unpleasant vyorking conditions. In fact, this division between 
the notioh of "social causation" on the one side and "social 
selection" on the other has been much argued and seems nearly as 
far from resolution^ as ever. Berg and Hughes favor a conceptual 
approach which combines these two in a compromise conceptual- 
ization .which they call an "interactive" approach, admittedly 
more difficult, more, complex, but ultimately more likely to reveal 
new and important- understanding of the processes and variables 
bfctween macroeconomic change and individual outcomes. In an 
exemplary attempt to address the whole range of research 
concerns. Berg and Hughes review a broaji spectrum of research 
efforts, not only to support their proposed "interactive" 
conceptualization, but to suggest strategies whereby the utilit^^of 
data already gathered might be optimized through, secondary 
analysis. Such research might well supplement ^ and;^ clarify 
•Brenner's work which is based upon archival ^evidence, a typ^ of 
evidence which has limited yalue for analyzing processes. 



* The response to this overview given by M. Harvey Brenner 
became jnore than a simple comment as it moved from conceptual 
problems in these sorts of studies to methodological difficulties. 
While Dr. Brenner agreed ^that it would iijdeed be desirable if a 
model could be developed as a result of these discussions, he 
points out that, given the complexity of the problem, such hopes 
are probably doqmed to disappointment. No one discipline is 
equipped methodologically or conceptually to ^obe more than a 
specific area of the relationship between the macroeconomy and 
individual and collective well-being. Moreover, the several 
approaches taken by each of the disciplines involved in these 
investigations are, because of the nature of the inquiry, different 
and therefore difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile to the point 
where a<isingle model or a framework can be constructed. In fact, 
as Brenner points out, the fact that the social and psychological 
consequences of one macroeconomic change may v^ry well 
provide a set of microeconomic decisions which subsequently have 
. a secondary and important impact upon the economy, complicates 
the problem further. While this point is made by Brenner for 
reasons other than those stated by Berg and Hughes, it is clear that 
some sort of interactive system, rather than a simple social 
causation or social selection explanation, is desirable. What 
Brenner cites as particularly difficult conceptually and method- 
ologically '\s the fact that virtually none of the terms 
used— * 'health** for ejtample — is a unitary concept and that the 
terms may be misused or misconstrued so as to obscure a situation 
where social selection prevails rather «than social causation. 
Indeed, an important ingredient in refining our understanding of 
the Ameri9an economy and American mental health and the 

V interaction^ between them, should be studies in other societies, for 
Ae do not now clearly see what phenomena may be only 
Arnerican. While Brenner suggests new and significant directions 
which should be taken in the broad area of social systems research, 
he also makes a strong case for specific work dealing wjth short 
term downturns' and aperies of different kinds, of studies on the^ 
consequences pf economic' development in specific areas. This 
suggestion antitipates a riumbe^f^ points' to be made by later 
authors and throughout the discission. For individuals and 
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gcoups, is it change and mobility, whether positive' or negative, 
which is criticaU? If individuals can adapjt to the change, 
readily — and as Kasl and Cobb as well, as Fefman and Gardner 
indicate, some do— is it only individuals at risk who suffer? If that 
is tlie case, wh^t reduces risk for individuals or groups? What 
approach^s^to these problems are available? «- 

The second section, of the conference was devoted to t|jiree 
possible conceptual approaches to the problems presented by ^11 
those intervening variables between gnomic change and mental 
illness. ? ^ . * * 

Rdbert • Caplan, responding to the conference organizers* 
interest in hoW individuals cope with economic change,* has 
developed in his study a conceptual framework in which social 
support is defined as a result of an extensive review and evaluation 
*of the definitions already available in a broad range of scholarly 
literature. Caplan then hypothesizes how social support relates to 
individuals' F>erceptions of their environment as well as their own 
capacities and abilities, the motivations of individuals, their 
physical and mental health and well-being, and the objective 
environmental resources available. This conceptualization is rich 
and relatively elaborate, - and clearly has 'the capacity for 
explaining a great deal about the processes intervening be.tween 
large-scale economic change and individual coping and ad^^a- 
tion. Further, it seems that some of Caplan's untested hypotheses 
Could be validated or reformulated through some of the secondary 
analyses suggested by Berg and Hughe< 

Marc Fried emphasizes individual responses to economic change 
j^lso, but from a very different perspective. The initial impact of 
job loss, for example, occurs at the level of role activities and job 
loss may mean not only a loss of role functions but a toss of role 
completely. This formulation has the virtue of providing an 
or4erly analysis of how work role changes for one person impinge 
on family and community through role change and role loss, while 
attaching considerably importance to changes in. indjlvidwal's 
fmancial resowces. Moreover, ^ince Fried's use of role theory 
relies heavily upon the concept of equilibrium among individuals* 
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roles, the problem of shf term versus long term unemployment is', 
underlined iii this conceptualization. *" . 

This theme is picked up and amplified in the paper presentec| by 
Ferman and Gardner in which they present a simple scheniatic 
understanding of the "black box" and then prpceed to people this 
unknown territory with types of work careers and mental he^th 
outcomes. Drawing upon theoretical and empirical studies, 
Ferman and Gardner propose a conceptualization in which 
different typ^ of employment experiences and different strategies 
for coping with upward or downward mobility, arc combined to 
"produce a series of typical work histories with associated typical 
mental health outcomes. Some of tKe concerns expressed by both 
Fried and Caplah are contained in thisXformuhitiorr, "but the 
emphasis is more economic, more closely ^ssociAted with labor 
market experience, than either of the other theoretical approaches * 
offered. ' , 

These three major tormlilation^-do more thai\ simply point to 
strategies for further research. They do more than simply 
complement and supplement each other. They elaborate thfe 
fundamental questions raised earlier about whether change 
itself— the rapidity with which it occurs, the resources available to 
those who must cope with it, the specific way in which it strikes 
different groups, and how long it continues—may not be the 
culprjt whether or not the ^ptcific macroeconohiic change is, in 
itself, positive or negative.' In many respects, as Robert Kahn 
indicates, these papers respond to the issues raised by Berg and' 
. Hughes as well as Brenner, not by simplifying for the sake of tidy 
research design, but by enriching the complexities fat the sake of 
capturing the intricate realities of the psychologic^ and social 

• consequences of economic change. • ^ 

. •.. ' - * 

Perhaps one of Ae most signifiaSkit aspects of the Hunt Valley 
' Conference and of this volume is the emphasis placed upon stress 
' as a crucial factor in explaining how individuals respond to 
stimuli, physiologically and psychologically, and how both 
individuals and institutions respond an^ thereby interact with each 
other ufider stressful circumstances. The three major papers which 
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concentrate upon stress, Drr George Curtis on thfe psychophysiol* 
*ogy of stress, Professors Kasl and Cobb ^n the stress-Fclated 
mental health cofisequences of job loss, and Peter Marrte on the 
relationships of stress to several deeply ambival^t currents in the 
American belief 'system, ^re strikingly dissimilar in style, 
approach, and conclusions. No mofe dramatic way »f demonstrat- 
ing the vast array of overlapping ,definitions of stress copmonly 
used ppuld haye been devised, although no such NfcLuhanish 
intention occurred to anyone. Dr. Curtis* paper serves notice that 
no^ organism on any level is exempt from stress and its 
consequences. At 'the same time, the> dangers of moving too 
simply, too quickly, and too carelessly from ^biological systeim to 
' a social systeni in the case of stress-related researth are clearly and 
simply stated .while it is also made plain that stress must be 
regarded as something more than simple stimulus. In concluding 
his paf>er. Dr. Curtis suggests that, at the very least, stress, to be a 
useful concept, must be redefined in a-more realistic manner which 
incl^udes change, both positive and negative, and permits the 
concept of stress to include a feedback system, At this basics 
biological level. Dr. Curtis suggests something which echoes thfe 
Temarks of berg and Hughes as they presented their case for an . v 
interactive** rather than either a **social causation** or "social 

^felection** approach. 

» • • • 

The second paper iTi this section is* based upon a longitudinal 

research study which can already, without exaggeratroh^; be called 

a classic situdy of the consequences of unemployment, whether 

short term or prolonged, re-employ ment and Dther work 

transitions. Once again, "common themes are elaborated as Kasl 

and Cobb attempt to analyze hpw individuals were affected by job 

loss. Although significant variation occurred between rural and 

urban wbfkers and their responses^* to"^ work transitions, the 

outcomes were also influenced significantly by the levels of social 

suppprt these unemployed men experienced. The importance of 

relative economic deprivation, identified by Ferman not only in 

his paper at this conference but also in hke wofk ofi plant closings 

over a decade ago, is emphasized by Kasl and Cobb. At the same 

time, they also underline an important point which'did not-receive 

much attention at the conference. Their findings, that middle-aged 
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blue collar workers experienced less distress at loss of the work 
role than might have been expected, suggest that results which 
show that negative mental health outcomes related to unfulfiUing 
work should always be considered in any studies analyzing the 
responses to work transitions. 

Extracting ahd communicating the meaning of significant 
human experience is the^theme of Peter Marris' paper in which the 
endemic stressful relationships between individuals and societies 
are considered. The importance of -the"^ constant interactioAs 
between persons and institutions and how stresses are generated 
and transformed in these processes is the central issue for Marris 
just as, in- a very different disciplinary perspective, it is for Berg 
and. Hughes. How to communicate the meaning oT. these 
interactive processes is crucial point for Marris because only 
through ef^Ctive communication of this meaning can appropriate 
intervention and policy change be accomplished, a point of view 
echoed later by Gar Alperovitz. 

' David Dooley and Ralph Catalano's paper with Vhich the 
fourth section of this volume begins, focuses once more on the 
correlation between macroeconomic phenomena and individual 
m?ntal health outcomes as measured by admissions to treatment 
facilities. In general, this research confirms Brenner's w6rk which 
had been questioned in several respects. Dooley and^Catalano do 
, suggest that those same economic changes which may correctly, in 
many instances, be associated with admissions to hospitals, might 
also complicate problems faced by those who wish to study such 
relationships more closely. For example, Th a commuryty with a 
shrinking economy, persons might be labeled deviant and. denied 
roles and resouroes which, would be available to them in ati 
expanding and "undermanned" economy. For Dooley. and 
Catalano, the black box, the site of all ,these int^eryening variables, 
is the area still requiring explanation. Their study was not designed 
to identify many of these variabM, nor especially to discriminate 
between two theses. Does economic change provoke behavioral 
disorder? Or does economic change uncover behavioral disorder? 
Where and how iatervention is targeted depends on which of these 
hypotheses is correct, and it is clear that a study designed to 
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discriminate betw^n them is needed. But^ once again » this 
distinction is not completely new to us because it is a specification 
of those two separate schools of thought described by Berg and 
Hughes, ^'social causation'* or **social selection/' ^ '\ 

Joan and Ramsay Liem, retiiri^ng to two important elements of 
the conference agenda, stress and social support, relate them to^ 
one another and demonstrate the dangers of simplicity, Just^as 

1 Catalano and Dooley show that the economy can, through other 
actions, complicate the problems of discovering one conai^quence 
of economic change, so social support, ^nsidered as a Hiffer 
between economic distress and individual healthy can carry with it 
costs which are expressed in terms of increased stress. But their 
» ^emphasis, that/socikl support is not only an individual resource 
but a distributed isocial commodity, points toward intervention 
and policy development by noting that where individual social 

^ support resources are sparse and structured inequities fall |iardest, 
there socially distributed support is mosl needed: 

r 

The concluding section of this book begins with a brief paper by 
Joseph Blasi in which he details the legislative developments in one 
area of strategy aimed at* reducing the incidence of economic 
disjunction, llie federal support' of employe^owhed busings and * 
industry. Here too complexities are apparent as proposra bills 
traverse the thickets of committees, subcommittees, House-Senate 
conferences, and federal agencies. But connections kre clear here 
too, especially between research and policy formation. Indeed, 
such close productive interactions are probably rare iy\it they are a 
pattern available for emulation. 

Professor Miller, charged with the responsibility of summarize 
ing the conference, might well have chosen to adopt a valedictory . 
■ tone and approach. Instead, he viewed The Hunt Valley 
Conference as an appropriate place to stop briefly, review the 
past, and assess present efforts while pushing toward future 
research and action. Once again, the angle of approach reveals not " 
just another side of the issue, but perhaps an entirely new set of 
issues. Which of two possible paths will ultimately be chosen for 
the Amerioan economy during the remainder of this century and 
perhaps well beyond it? Will contraction and concern for quality 
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rather than growth and the need for quantity dominate decision 
making:? Orwell the thrust of.the future be^ toward what Miller has 
called "the recapitalizaVion of capitalism," an era in which new 
and Aiassive investment is made to increase American productivity 
and to achieve a favorable balance of trade once moreT With some 
misgivings, Miller sees the emergence of this new era of capitalism 
and in that context the human and social costs of (^ese economic 
development strategies are considered. The prospect of a future 
such as this makes the development of new ideas and resei^rch even 
more urgent, but Miller makes a special point of emphasizing that 
the meaning of stress and change, in human terms as Peter Marris 
has discussed it, will become moretatid more critical .in tjie future. 

Gar Alperovitz segs the immediate future in similar terms, and 
hi5 vision, is a dark one. There is little chance that industrial 
capitalism can be renewed, even if that were desirable, Alperovitz 
asserts. Undoubtedly, attempts to do again what Americans have 
been S9 successful at doing before will be made, because of the 
function of history in social and economic processes. We 
remember the future, and rememberinj^ the future has worked, at 
least for some in the past. But at this time when America is faced 
for the first time with real scarcity, such repetition of 
inappropriate responses will not work at all. In an argument which 
seems based upon an implicit notion that human gratification is 
conserved just as energy is in thermodynamic formulations, 
Alperovitz sees that psychological satisfaction may substitute for 
consumer goods in a pew balance where workers have more 
responsibility in their jobs and citizens mo^e decision-making 
1 power over their economy. 

In some sense, this collection of papers reflects ndt only the 
structure of the conference but its process as well. No participant 
fcame away satisfied. .Those whose work is methodologically most 
sophisticated concerned themselves, some for th^ first time, with 
major assumptions underlyin£research efforts. Others emphasiz- 
ing at first the appropriate -!5^rm#^ of research and presentation 
styles njost likely to appeal to publtc policy makers, came to 
considef the ambiguities within the many seemingly simple terms 
used in research as subjects of serious concern in themselves. One 
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discussion from its, previous place o^ importance, while others 
Emerged as more crucial toirutur^ understanding. The, contextual 
variables, particularly the new and poorly understood American 



* "economies,** assumed new dimensions 




The wok undertaken by all theparticil^nts in The Hunt Valley 
Conference is evident in the papers and discussions presented here. 
But this volume is simply an interim report. .Future research, 
future policy, and a future which^ at. least in the area of mental 
health and tlie economy, is invented and not just remembered will 
be ^he final report from Hunt Valley. , 
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ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES 
AND THE ENTANGLING WEB 
OF PATHOLOGIES: AN l^SQUISSE 



The central theme of this paper, a^ slightly more elaborate 
version of that presented originally at the symposium covered by 
thiiS'voIume, derives its inspiration from two articles appearing in 
the first and second sections, respectively, of the* Detroit Free 
Press for Aiigust 2(S, 1976. In the first article the newspaper's 
labor editor reported relevant social science findings under the 
descriptive headline: /*Job Layoffs Can Make Workers Sick." In 
the second,' the science editor presented the first of a series of 
articles on social scientists* studies of the mental health of 
emplbyed Americans. His equally descriptive headline was: 
**Work is the Most Common Cause of Tension Today." At the 
end of this article there appears, in boxed boldface type, a bit of 
cynical advice to readers afflicted with the disorders related to 
joblessness that had been itemized in the first article: **Tuesday:'* 
it reads, ** Learn Love Lei$u)re.Ii' 

These two popular news items, while not nearly so well 
footnoted or rigorously Reasoned as were, the critical studies from 
which the journalists borrowed, offer a sort of paradigmatic 
summary of the state of present scientific efforts and the critical 
differences among them which our symposium's conlributors. 
must take into account. Consider that most of this work may, with 
only a slight simplification, be divided into nearly separated^ 
sciences. *^ ^ . 
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First, scientists have sought to trace the implications for mental 
and physical well-being of economic Circumstances— social 



economic background, income, employment experience— as 
applied to people of different' demographic and personal 
characteristics. A considerable literatufe has thus grown up 
around onedimension of what may be called a sociogenic version 
of the profcm before the symposium. Many of the contributors 
to this liter Sure hope that the lessons to be learned from their 
investigations may ultimately be taught to those policy makers 
concerned with reliable estimates of the benefits and costs either of 
' preserving the economic status quo or of introducing sundry 
public and private reforms, targeted on the economy, to, improve 
health, generate productivity, and make society more equitable. A 
title by Brenner, citSd later, is revealing: "Estimating the Social 
Costs of Economic Policy: Implications for Hental and Physical 
Health, and Criminal Aggression." 

Investigators in a second stream of research efforts subscribe to 
one or another version of what is commonly called the drift 
hypothesis. They generally bypass the concerns and efforts of the 
first group in favor of research designs in which the mental and 
physical circumstances of their subjects or population groups are 
taken to be essentially given; or else to be among the critical "first 
causes" of observed variations among respondents who drift, 
therefore. Into their labor market experiences, their incomes or 
social status, and, in a few instances, their working' conditions. . 
Rarely do the two streams of research, amounting to separate 
schools of thought, run together. With few exceptions,^ 
investigators in one school either omit references in their reports tO 
the others' works, or they praise such work with faint damns. 

, It is our purpose here to review a few of the vexing issues in the 
subject area of the conference. We will urge that an effective 
effort to join these issues demands research designs whose 
dimensions are delineated with an eye to the limitations as well as 
to the strehgths of the impressive empirical efforts made by 
^investigators of each school, and to their differing findings as well. , 
It will become clear that we are more disposed to an interaction 
model than to the linear models generally employed by, these 
schools, as we understand them. As we shall see, we ialso Agree 
-with Rushing that there is abundant room for further 



incorporation of sociomedical materials into model-building 
efforts. These materials bear in particularly relevant ways on the 
accesses of different socioeconomic groups to quality health care. 
The incorporation of -these materials will help, in ~ ways 
sociopsychiatric materials cannot, to clarify the role of economic 
conditions and circumstances in both inter- and intragcnerational 
studies of health and illness. 

In Part I of this paper, we identify several conceptual axes of - 
loci along which a sample of our illustrative investigations has 
been organized. The reader should bear these axes in mind, 
because they cut across what we latef identify as seveyal 
distinguishable research modalities; we turn the identification 
of these 411^ Part II. -We have been led to construct a preliminary 
matrix-hke schema which may be useful iti helping to organize and 
distill the materials presented by the symposium's contributor?. 
We see this matrix as a general ordering" device a$ well, useful in 
helping us to recognize the difficulties that are involved in making 
informed evaluations of the policy implications either of reforms 
or of programmatic meliorations targeted upon the Structure and 
functioning of the economy. Finally, in Part III, we commend 
systematic studies of a contrived age cohort, born between the 
Second World War and the late years of the great depression, 
through secondary analyses of a mass of survey and survey-l|ke 
data. Studies conducted in accord with such a schematic outline 
would, we suggest, aid in a clearer perception of the interaction 
among the social, psychological, and perhaps genetic "causes" 
operating in the rows and columns of data in others' discrete 
studies, differentiated in accord with the horizontal and vertical 
headings and subheadings of the matrix describe4 in Part II. 

Part I: CoNCEPTUAL-AxESj 

Social Causation Versus "Drift" 

A basic difference* in the conceptualizations employed in the 
broad area of our concern involves, as we have already suggested, 
a choice between- the studying econc^ic factors essentially as 
independent or as, dependent variables. ' ^ 
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For some researchers, employjnenf experiences, job exposures, 
social status, and income receipts (the most typical oC the 
economic factors under examination) are independent variables 
impacting upon health; for others the causal process is deeri\ed to 
operate in <j|jiiite the reverse order. Among those sociologists who 
pursue research in this realm the intellectual perspectives 
underlying fnvestigative choice borrow from qne side or the other 
of a theoretic^ controversy over "social causation'* ahd "social 
selection." ' . 

That the theoretical and^ therefore the . conceptual and- 
methodological issues invcrtved are both lively and controversial is 
evident in a- recent issue of the American Sociological Review, in 
which the authors of successive articles reach diametrically 
opposite conclusions about causes and effects. In the first one. 
Turner and GartrelP concliijj^ from their studies that their lower 
"social competence" combines with or reinforces psychopatho- 
logical tendencies in certain individuals, such that citizens of lower 
social competence are disproportionally likely to occupy low or 
undesirable social statuses. Social competence is defined as the 
individuals' level of psychosocial development, which they capture 
in mensurational terms in an index based on the marital status, 
occupational level, educational achievement, and work perfor- 
mance Qf certain subjects and respondents. Their conclusion is 
that social selection processes are quite evidently involved in 
shaping the paths of many of those who ultimately suffer adverse 
economic circumstancesr^as well as psychological illnesses and' 
distresses. In jhe very^xbai^icle, Wheaton* concludes, from an 
analysis constructed around paniel data on each of two separate 
populations, that the statistical relationships between socioeco- 
nomic circumstances and mental disorders are stronger, over time, 
than those obtaining Wween mental disorder and socioeconomic 
.circumstances. It- should also be noted that, with the exception of 
Rushing, in studies cited later, investigators given to the drift 
model gloss over differences betwee^i /wergenferational and 
w/ragenerational mobility processes in their search for causes of 
illness. ^ ,1 
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' The prospects areifim that a scientific resolution of the issue of 
cause and effect, as between social cau^e arid selection, is sooa* 
likely to materialise. Indeed, although no less than fifteen 
comn)endable efforts have been made to review and sort out the 
relevant evidence regarding sociogenic and selection models in the 
period between 1940 and 1975, the verdict is clearly the Scottish 
one of no verdict. Rushing argues from persuasive evidence, 
however, that both arguments are valid **but Jthat] the 
significance of processes stipulated in each hypothesis may vary 
depending on the mental disorder. In particular, drift processes 
may be more important for serious disorders than for less serious 
disorder^. Unfortunately, most studies are based on measures of 
single disorders . . , or else include a variety of disorders in a 
single measure. In addition [each of the several] different 
measures pf socioeconomic status [used by different investigators] 
are not equally gOod' indices for [conducting] tests of the two 
hypotheses/*^ 

Eugenic and Genetic Predispositions 

A second basic conceptual locus may be plotted about points in 
the research literature concerning the factors that predispose 
subjects and respondents, technically speaking, to psychological 
disorders or difficulties. On the one hand, such predispositions are 
conceived to be eugeni^; on the other, they are conceived to be 
genetfc in character. 

Thus in the neo-Freudian view there are predispositions of a 
eugenic variety among adults who have not effectively worked • 
through **nuclear-neurotic processes.** These processes are 
triggered by critical experiences and by exposures in early 
childhood, especially during one pr more of what are termed the 
psychosexual stages of development. These predispositions will 
persist; they will, become more or less disabling to the extent that 
defense mechanisms employed by the potential victims of 
otherwise receding psychological backgrounds are inappropriately 
or'**dysfunctionally** matched, over extended time periods, to 
interpersonal, familial, occupational, and social obligations. 
Room is made, at the edges of this etiological construction, for the 
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possibility that an objectively Jieurotic tendency, against* which a 
given individual's defense mechanisms are insufficiently mobil- 
ized, may have fewer untoward consequences in somfe occupations 
than in others. For example, an obsessive pre^cupation with 
cleanliness is less likely to impede the occupational prospects and 
frustrate aspirations for upward social mobility among surgeons 
than among coke sackers in collieries or cork soakers in 
distilleries. 

A competing modern version of an age-old, if long-neglected, 
view holds that predisposing" factors of a more basically genetic 
type are significantly involved in the genesis of serious mental 
disorders, schizophrenia, and manic depressive psychosis in 
particular. This genetic view is gaining considerable ground in a 
number of scholarly circles, and the empirical evidence in its 
support is by, no means unimpressive.' There is evidence, 
furthermore, that even some variations observable in the data on a 
few of the more clearly conceptualized neuroses may be 
attributable to genetic factors./ 

Though Krkiglen* has shown that monozygotic twins, even 
when reared apart, are.almost always concordantly schizophrenic, 
the genetic argunient is rarely made in strictly causal terms. 
Rather, proponents in this emerging literature ; postulate that 
genetic predispositions interact with social and psychological 
exposures and experiences in ways that generate a higher rate of 
mental disorders and difficulties among the "predisposed" than 
among ottiers. It is perfectly reasonable to suppose that much 
more research^ will soon be undertaken in pursuit of genetic 
"fixes," both in direct and indirect terms, the indirect efforts 
involving a number of studies essentially" psycho-pharmacological 
and neurological in character.' At the same tim^ iriformed studies 
olf|>io.correlates of psycho-therapeutic interventions are becoming 
more scientifically rigorous than in the past. These studies should 
serve to strengthen or weaken one's sense of the validities of the 
central axioms in respect to nuclear-neurotic processes fav^ed in 
the orthodox psychcSnalytical and "revisionist" versions of the 
eugenic model.'" Indeed, physical-chemical, genetic, and sodobio- 
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logical factors in health and ' illnesses either mediate or are 
mediated by economic and socioeconomic circumstances in 
research studies when their research designs are constructed in 
ways that provide realistic opportunities fof identifying these more 
complex interactions, as Reported in Rushing's work (in footnotes 
4 and 8). 

"TIs But ralnr* 

A third axis of research focuses upon the part played by 
institutions charged with operational responsibilities for the 
maintenance of control in society. Indeed a school of sorts has 
grown up around the assertion that mental illness, as such, does 
not exist at all. These '^labelling theorists,*' in company with some 
radical psychiatristjs, thus assert th^t what most social scientists 
conventionally understand to be mental illnesses arc more 
objectively described as **problems in living** or as **residual 
deviance.**** Thus, Scheff suggests that the niost important ckuses 
of **careers of social devidnce** among ** residual-rule breakers***^ 
are the actions and reactions of the managers of institutions 
charged by their legislative fathers with responsibilities for 
maintaining social control. These careers do not result, in the first 
instance, from the terribly twisted intrapsychic ^processes of those 
whose behavior provokes the public and its institutionalized 
control agencies. According to the proponents of labelling theory, 
institutions chargejl implicitly or explicitly with the responsibility 
for maintaining social control react to a variety of particular 
behavior patterns, especially the behavior of the powerless poor, 
ih highly noripative ways, and thereby are the actors labelled. The 
**careers of social deviance** among **residuaUrule breakers** are 
thus not the careers of those who, by some objective measure, are 
siek; rather they are the careers of those who are defined by 
institutional decision makers, holding conventional ide£(s about 
normality, as being mentally ill. Thesp investigators may be said, 
with apologies to Daniel Bell, to believe in **the end of etiokwy.** 
This highly relativistic view has been attacked energetically ana, in 
the eyes of many, quite convincingly, by Walter Gove.*^ 
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While many are prepared to give way to Gove's highly critical 
assessment of labelling theorists, there are not a few scientists who 
still wonder about a more circumscribed but pertinent question. 
This question pertains to whether or not the differential resources 
ofeindividuals and the differential accesses to the resources on 
which the social statuses of individuals are based, may not lead to 
differential exposures to social, sanctions, quite apart from the 
severity of their "real" illnesses and quite apart from the labelling 
question. Surely, these skeptics say, there are differences in the 
vulnerability to social control agents between the accesses of the 
parents, sons, daughters, husbands and wives of the well^ndowed 
and we]l-connected to physicians, attorneys, and public officials, 
on the one side, and those who have access only to aggressive 
pimps, shysters, sympathetic social workers, ward-heelers, 
inner-city scout leaders^ to the ministers, deacons, and Sunday 
school teachers in lo^nrficome parishes, on the other. Issuejs 
associated with involuntary hospitalization, for example, are thus 
not entirely resolved in the minds even of those who are prepared 
to acknowledge that many Americans are as sick by objective 
technical standards as by highly normative standards and 
definitions. Rushing, meantime, presents impressive empirical 
evidence in support of the proposition that those who possess few 
"status resources**— little education, prdblematic^l family cir- 
cumstances, and margin^ occupational claims-^we indeed more 
likely than their peerSjWith more solid status to suffer more severe 
social reactions. Thus, in Rushing's data, marginally situated 
Americans are more likely to be hospitalized, for example, if they 
are identified as mentally ill— which is to say, labelled as mentally 
ill— than others who are thus labelled but who are otherwise more 
favorably situated in society. As Rushing points out, the social 
reactions to those labelled as sick-deviant are not "universalistic,." 
a fact that suggests a more promising' line of inquiry than that 
suggested by the "ds but t'aint'^U formulation.'* Gove and 
Howell," and Fain'* argue, from empirically informed exercises, 
that Americans suffering from psychological distresses are more 
likely >to be treated in sensitive and supportive- ways if they enjoy 
the economic and other resources associated with higher 
socioeconomic status than they otherwise would be; those who are 
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committed to mental hospitals are lik«ly to be suffering from more 
severe disorders. One . is reminded , in xeviewing the disputes 
between the more cautious labelling theorists and the most 
thoughtful among their antagonists, of the three baseball umpires 
who were discussing their guiding philosophies with a New York 
Times sports writer. "Some are balls and some are strikes,*' said 
the first umpire, "and fcall them as they are. I am an objectivist."" 
••Indeed," said thesecond, "some are balls and some arejstrikes; I 
call them fis I see them. I am,'* he said with some confldenci, **a 
subjectivist." The third umpire, an Ivy League dropout with his 
own highly developed sense, of complexity but with the angst 

. befitting his tortured academic exposures, shook his head, as Paul 
Tillich or Soren Kiergaard might have shaken theirs in similar 
circumstances, and said,**Yes,' to be sure, some are strikes and 
some are balls; but, yoirsee, until I call theip, they are nothing, for 
I am an existentialist." The prospects that labelers an<f 
anti-iabelers, like the conflicting umpires, will find common 
meeting grounds are not great. In fairness to the antagonists, it 
may be said that , they tend to live loyally by their basically 
conflicting views about either.the prepotent or the marginal effects 
of what labelers take to be the maldistribution of power in society. 
For the antilabelling school, psychopathology is a thing-in-itself; it 
is not an epiphenomenon or an artifactual by-product of the 
imputations and attributions of those who simply behold others* 
"difficulties in living*" These imputations and attributions are 
institutionalized, as labelers see it, through the formal means and 

' mechanisms by which social majorities induce and enforce 
conformity to laws, regulations, and norms. Fx)r investigators like 
Rushing there are important* questions, as well, about the 
differential accesses to medical care, and to medical care of 
differential quality, among persons of different socioeconomic 

t, groups who, as we noted, may also be differentially labeled for 
reasons linkejd to socioeconomic circumstances. 

Etiological Subsets of the Sociogenic Approach ^ 

There are of course a number of investigators who are prepared 
to allow that selection, predisposition, and .the labelling 




inclinations of social agents be systematically taken into account 
in efforts to explain variations in the fates of different* mental 
• illnesses,' but that sociogenic analysis are by no means thereby 
rendered meaningless. After all, the data presented in sociogenic 
accounts of mental disorders may not simply be gainsaid, nor may 
the questions to which these accounts poiiit sipiply be begged. 
Once one admits thit there is room for sociogenic considerations, 
however, one confronts the fact that etiological Questions need 
also to be joined; indeed, the sociogenic literatures does go in 
several different etiologi^al^irections. 

Consider that those given to sociogenic explanations often 
emphasize observable correlates and conseiquences of disruptive or 
"disintegrating" developments within social systems: families, 
neighborhoods, and especially communities. As some investi- 
gators see them, these developments combine, contrive, or 
conspire to produce the forms of estrangement associated with the 
condition first captured so vividly in Emile Durkheim's classical 
analyses of anomie and suicide." The most celebrated modern 
work in this genre was published in 1938 by Paris and Dunham," 
in which the rates for schizophrenia were reported to be highest in ^ 
the disorganized center of a large city characterized by high orders 
of alienation, isolation, andtleterioration. Myerson, and Dunham 
himself, have subsequently su]ggested that selection factors may V < 
have been confounded with sociogenic factors in the data on ♦ 
which this classic study was based." The breakdown of social 
groupings has also been linked empipcally to the psychological 
responses of American POWs in China during the Korean War," 
of workers in Marienthal;^ Austria, during the great depression, 
of Berlin Jews in German concentration camps as discussed by , 
Bruno Bettelheim in his autobiographical writings," and of a host 
of victims of disasters and radically uprooting expediences in 
studies performed by, among others, students of Alexander 
Leighton." Some of these studies give attention to the 
contributing role of precjjsposition, mentioned above, in 
accounting for differences in the health of persons who shared 
what were, quite literally, taken to, be disintegrating experiences. , 
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A variation of this sodal-systemic theme is reported in studies 
conducted at the microlevel of analysis^thoughihMnechanisms 
seen as Operative are rather different. Thus, Paris has suggested 
that tfie communications of abnormal children, especially, appear 
incomprehensible to others because many of these children have 
endured relatively greater isdlation; isolation, it iS argued, 
prevents the victims from Reaming conventional modes of 
communication and conceptualization. The isolates are thereafter 
frozen out of meaningful interpersonal relations, a process that 
reinforces their isolation; the cumulative effects. Fads suggests, 
are thereafter embodied in the schizophrenic's psychopathological 
makeup." 

"t • 

Bateson," and Laing and Esterton" suggest ihat if one studies 
the content of the productioqs of schizophrenic patients* while 
being especially attentive to the logic they employ in them, and 
while informing one's analysis by detailed knovvledge of the ways 
in which these patients have been treated by family members, the 
once incomprehensible content of their conmiunications will 
beoomeintelligible. Family members, then, for various reasons of 
their ,own, may literally drive certain persons mad. This 
fascinating idea' has apparently not been an organizmg one in the 
design of most investigations of schizophrenia* perhaps becfiuse so 
few persons who have been exposed to 'the contradictory 
environments contemplated by Laing and Esterton have actually 
become mentally ill." 

A somewh^it more general version of this "family process** 
* model of etiology, though it does not derive from the foregoing 
model, is ci^rently attracting attention. Gove," Gove and 
Tudor," and Gove and Oeerken" are led by empirical studies to 
suggest that the stresses endured in a variety of roles in modern 
< society may contribute to their incumbents* particularly high rates 
of mental illniesses. Thus, while niarried persons are better off in 
this regard tlhan single ones, women are less frequently the 
beneficiaries 0f marriage because the roles of many women as 
spouses and l^borfofc^j participants ate more stressful. The more 
demands wonien confront as parents and workers, fof example, 
the higher are their rates of mental illnesses, however these 
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illnesses are measured. Rushing, however, in the articles cited in 
footnotes 4 and 8, shows that the regularly pbsdrved inverse 
relationship between socioeconomic status and mental health may 
well be due to socio-medical factors (e.g^ clas^^differences in 
accesses to quality medical care, inchiding prenatal care) rather 
than to socio-psychiatric factors (e.g., cfass differences in 
"stress"). , . 

The Role of Precipitating Events 

Another etiological conception emphasizes the impact of crises, 
events of life changes that become sudden psychologically 
threatening experiences that can hend many minds sufficiently to 
leave them disabled in respect to one or more vital areas of daily ^ 
living. Such events may include the illnesses of others, especially in 
a victim's kinship group, but they can also include the paralyzing 
effects of guilt among the survivors of a calamity, as Eric 
Lindemann discovered after the tragic Coconut Grove fire in 
Boston," or of a casualty-ridden bombing mission, a front-Une 
combat firefight," or an industrial accident. Psychopathological 
deterioration of persons has also been linked to their survival of a 
frightening and dangerous personal experience, as reportel^l in Eli 
Ginzberg's massive study of the Ineffective Soldier," and in 
studies of retirement." Finally, catalytic events may involve a 
devastated victim's loss — for example, of a job, a lover, a fetus, a 
reputation for heterosexuality or integrity, or pf a significant' 
amount of money in a stock market .'crash, the possibilities 
encompassed by this domain are stupefyingly large. Fortunately, 
the quest for a defensible model that will impart theoretical order 
to- these possibilities has been well begun; the prospects for 
effective research in this potentially fruitful line of inquiry appear 
to be promising, a judgment we basepn a perusal of a well-edited 
volume bj Etehrenwend an^ Dohrenwend." The empirical works 
of Melick, Micklen and Lean, and of Eaton, furthCr support the 
#view that an approach to mental illness that views it as'Ueing 
engendered, triggered, or f dreed by events and crises may be 
valuable in pursuit of the etiological courses (and causes) of 
psychological disorders." The vast number of potentially 
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disabling events thfit can take place in any person's life and the 
difficjilties inherenfin the measurement of their different impacts 
on different persons point, of course, to methodological debates 
that have also been set in motion." We may note finally that crisis 
cases occur too among the persons in the rows and cells of tables . 
descriptive of those who ••^all" precipitously into poverty, as 
opposed to those whose impoverishments are classified under the 
"intergenerational" rubric." ^ 

We are not unimpressed by the quality of the efforts undertaken 
by investigators as outlined in the foregoing pages; each etiological 
conception appears to have been applicable to the relevant data 
considered. But if indeed each etiological model is applicable at 
least to certain readily identifiable cases, then it would' be more 
usefuf to seek a theory that leaves room for these differentiated 
sets of , findings as special cases> As matters novh stand, the 
differentiated sets of findings, to the extent they are attended to at 
all, are treate4 by competing investigators as being coiltradictory 
or anomalous, or, in exchanges that are often heated, as being 
artifacts of flawed methods. 

* < 

Methodologicid Axes . ^ ^ 

Methodological and related issues to which we have so far only 
alluded, meantime, merit the same considerations, for these too 
are among the research ''axes" that concern us in this first part of 
our overview. 

Consider that some studies, as those by Luft" and Brenner,*" 
are organized around putatively causal factors derived from a 
variety of sets of aggregated data. Others, as the study of soldiers 
by Ginzberg*' or of social class and mental illness by Hollingshead 
and R^lich," are based on data that link specific physicaHTnd 
psychological reactions to their subjects' own background and 
experiences. These two approaches are not often followed 
simultaneously, the better to analyze aggregated data with 
high-order specifications ot non-economic variables, whether 
economic circumstances are postulated as being situated" at the 
independent or dependent ends of a causal chain.** One concern 
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about even responsible aggregate analyses based on individual 
observations is tHat the exaftdingly Kigfi K*s teporicd by Eremier, 
for example, may be so high because a number of variables 
observed in individual data are pbscurcd in the more 
parsimoniously conceived but underspecified and more compre- 
hensive variables. Bfenner, in a series of major and methodolog- 
ically responsible studies of., the linkages between business 
conditions and mental illnesses, based on aggregated data, thus 
admits that there is a need for further specifications of his vefy 
parsimonious. model of business cycles and illnesses, especially in 
the face of the near-anomalies present among his findings in the 
extraordinarily prepotent effects pf the economy on health/* The 
risks that ecological fallacies^ill creep into analyses of aggregated 
data are appreciably reduced, obviously, if the health attributes of 
individuals can be linked directly to their own individual 
experiences and to their own personal attributes. 

" Closely paralleling the conceptual split between aggregated and 
individual data-basfcd analyses is the split between longitudinal 
and cross-sectional approaches. Once again, it would apparently 
be desirable to augment available studies by cohort and panel-type 
analyses. The word * 'apparently* V is used here advisedly; such 
analyses help to avoid the hazards of ecological fallacies while 
'providing grist for inter-temporal and instit^iitional-type analyses 
that' take account of external events and the additive (or other) 
effects, for example, of aging, as analytically distinguishable 
variables. The collection pf longitudinal data is both difficult and 
expensive, and it has recently been argued by Davis that panel 
designs are not necessarily S9 valuable in scientific te^ms as they 
have generally been made out to be.*' The closest we can come to 
addressing this problem, in view of the facts about the literature as 
we know them from our brief encounter, is to commend the work 
of Kohn and Schooler," Rushing, and Luft, together with the^ 
projected results of what, in' Part III, we will call a contrived 
cohort analysis; these studies have employed methods relevant to 
the disentanglement of causes from effects in longitudinal terms.** 

Finally, there are the implications to consider for our 
understanding of the different conceptions of health, illness, and 
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disability that go with the use by investigators of (1) self-reports, 
(2) diagnostic studies or hospital admissions, and (3) sundry 
paper-and-pencil scales used to obtain measurw. of .p^hysical and 
psychological well-being. We cannot reproduce here the long list 
of complications that accompany the use of any one of these 
measures: Those of us who work in universities are espiecially 
aware of the inventiveness of students and colleagues when they 
seek to explain why their papers are late or shoddy, and we weU 
know that there are probably not enough hospitals to^ handle the 
spouses, siblings, parents, or grandparents whose health problems 
cause these students and colleagues to be absent, from classes and 
other academic obligations. The hospitals, experience suggests, in 
Ft. Lauderdale, Aspen, the Bahamas, and in other popular resort 
centers, must be especially overburdened. 

We have no reason to ddubt that some Americans will 
meretriciously report themselves disabled, while others will report 
nonexistent symptoms to professional diagnosticians and thera- 
peutic agents in proportion to the personal difficulties they have in 
truthfully acknowledging their circumstances— when, for ex-, 
ample, they are out of work. Still others may defer much needed 
treatment for real disorders, so that major discomforts go 
unattended when labor markets are promisingly tight ^nd may be 
brought to the psychiatrist or |he proctologi;$t 9nly when the 
opportunity costs of doing so ar^e Appreciably reduced. The 
results, for example, of the Public Health Sfer vice's ''Health 
Examination Survey" (in which diagisCJglicians perform examina- 
tions of subjects) and its "Health Interview Survey" (wherein 
subjects themselves are asked about ^he state of their health) are 
not encouragingly consistent across a variety of demographic 
categories. , j 

The fact is that, lunar theories of mental health and seasonal 
theories of ulcers and suicides aside, we havfc only a few 
glimmerings~6f the periodicities in different forms of health status 
that mighty be plotted were we to have respondent reports 
uncbntaminated by self-serving, defensive, income-maximizing, 
or other egocentric impulses. Similarly, we are able to interpret 
dat^ on "disability"— self-reported or otherwise— only with 

t 
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considerable difficulty. One person's debilitating indisposition is 
another's marginally irritating inconvenience. Many supervisors 
and employers have marginally irritating inconveniences. And * 
many supervisors and employers have protected drug^ addicts, 
alcoholics, and seriously disturbed staff members, the heavy- 
handed disposition of whose lives, for a variety of reasons, is not 
undertaken lightly. The problems of dealing^ with alcoholism, as 
perusal of the Quarterly Journal of Alcohol Studies will show, are 
far more serious than their neglect in scholarly explorations of 
mef?tal health and the economy suggest. The senior author indeed 
has never, in twenty years of research, met employers faced with 
periodic obligations to layoff employees who do not, in the event, 
avail themselves of the opportunity to get ride of the problem 
drinkers and others with intrusive problems, in both blue- and 
whitcrcollar ranks, who cannot otherwise be so readily discharged , 
, and who are not later rehired. 

Whether data on disability or indisposition is self-reported or 
diagnosed by others, there are further problems in (1) avoiding 
"labelling," about which, as we noted earlier, there is now a vferV 
large body of literature; (2) identifying the objective severity of v 
indispositions^ distortions aside; (3) taking account of the precise 
roles of income differences in the acquisition of different types, of 
treatment for different maladies, disorders, and afflictions j(and at 
different stages within them). Dooley and Catalano inform the 
symposium's participants about this with great expertise/' The 
last of these problems is an especially interesting one because there 
are significant divergences in the health service consumption 
patterns of various groups, patterns that are increasingly 
influenced pioreover ,by differential accesses to and differential 
uses made of third-party payment plans by persons with different 
"fringe" programs in occupations differentially sheltered in the 
primary and secondary labor markets of our so-called dual 
economy.- . . 

Next, studies vary in t^rms of sites, which is to say, in" terms of 
whether research populations and the units of analysis derive froni 
national probability samples. The National Health Surveys, a , 
series of residents in different SMSAs, a community,*' an urban 
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neighborhood/^ a city block,'* a housing project, or within 
crowded apartments and other single dwellings/^ It is notable that 
6ome of these studies bear upon questions of cultural impact and 
social control mechanisms and not just of ^gggfegate versus 

i individual and other methodological issues. Finally, the former 
questions also emerge in connection with studies that differ in 

-their conceptualizations of relevant populations. These differences 
in conceptualization lead to research results that theoretically 
constrain their applicability, because they do not readily permit 
truly comparative analyses of incidence or etiology among 
different age^^oups or social classes, and so on. Cultural or 
**subcultural" factors, furthermore, may influence the ways in 
which the members of particular groups are influenced by the 
social environment. These issues are explored by Dohrenwend and 
Dohrenwend in discussions af blaclcs and persons of Puerto, Rican 
background, and of urban and rural persons,^^ though the 
directions of cause '^and effect can be disputed. 

The conceptual and methodologieal issues touched upon in the 
first section ofpur paper are joined differently in different studies. 
Assuming that most of the results are valid as far as they go, the 
results, if stitched together, would reveal a series of very complex 
* pictures* A reasonably definitive characterization of thescjpictures 
must necessarily be derived from a large number of simultaneous 
equations, while the stitching together would involve skills that are 
beyoi^d the scope of our mandate and beyond our ken as well. In 
the ireJ^t section we do attempt to draw a simplified version of such 
a pictui;e. 

Part II : Seven Research Modalities 

Keeping in mind the distinctions discussed in Part I, We may 
move to the construction of a device that ^ill help us to order a 
number of representative studies of meptal health and mental 
illness, with special reference to the relative importance of the 
roles of economic^ conditions and economic experience! oh 
particular research populations. We may note at the outset th,at we 
have given a goqd 'deal less attention to studies that emphiisize 
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ph^sical^chemical,^cne^^^^ of sociobioloi^cal 

factors in health and illness than these studies, a? we noted earlier, 
really deserve. And we have drawn very selectively from studies 
otherwise, for illustrative purposes only. 

^ . 

Though few investigators limit themselves to sirigle conceptual- 
izations of etiology, many have focused on one or more of the 
following: (A) The socioeconomic backgrounds of subjects, 
respondents, or sample populations, including exposures that 
contribute in some instances to what we earlier called eugenic 
predispositions; (B) The personal economic experiences of 
research populations; (C) The personal non-economic circuin- 
stances of research populations. Tjiese t^ree foci are combined in 
a number of studies under the additional headings (A) ar\d (B); (A) 
and (C); and of course, (A) and (B) and <C). In the remainder of 
Part II we shall present outlines of some prototypic materials 
reported in the literature that fall under these seven general 
rubrics. " ^ 

A. Background and Predispoiing Factors in Health 

In a number of well-informed discussions, the status of adult 
health is traced back in ecological-demo^aphic terms or linked 
empirically to personal youthful experiences, especially to^amily 
backgrounds'. . - , - . 

Thus, Morgan has shown that many impoverished aduUs with 
disabling conditions are victims of pmcesses that are ihtergenera- 
tional in character. Their illnesses caA be linked statistically to 
their own poverty— as in cases studied under the next rubric— but 
the poverty and illness of a statistically disproportionate number 
of persons' of very loVv indbme in America are strongly related to 
their parents* and even to thefa-- grandparents* economic miseries. 
Reared in families without stable economic shelters such as health 
benefits, unemployment insurance, educational accesses and the 
rest, they grow up (and age!) with highly developed Vulnerabilities 
to health problems of all types. W<^rking-age ndnwhites, and 
persons with incomes under $10,000 for example." have 
consistently higher rates of work loss due to disability than whites 
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and pers ons with incomts ov^r $10,0 00." As l ate as 1972, th e last 
y«ur for wh ich data are currently available, employed Americans 
not covered by private retirement and group-health insurance 
plans were disproportionally nonwhite, employed in service and 
• farm workers' jobs, and eai-ned under $10,000." Addition^d 
retrospective statistics would undoubtedly show, as Morgan's do, 
that disproportionally large numbers of disabled Americans ;v^ho 
are forty-five or older were reared in families with very marginal 
economic resources. 

• • 

"ii Stinchcombe, Coleman, and Matza, in separate studies," have 
wiked the difHculties of young workers with childhood 
experiences alid peer exposures that left them lacking adult role 
models. Merton, Ohlin and Cloward, an^ Parsons, again in 
separate discussions," have posited linkages between deviant 
behavior and the frustrations that accompany a subject's 
commitment to legitimate economic ends . whiles having only 
limited access to the means that best serve those ej^s— the 
so-called deviance para^gm. E. Wiglit Bakke, on the^asis of 
research on the great depression, and David Potter, on the^basis of 
a thoughtful review of others' studies, have theorized that many 
Americans experience psychologically cripj^ling guilt feelings 
about economic reverses in their adult fortunes because theuf 
childhood experiences have left them literally unable to blame the 
flaws and fallu^s in the operation of the "system" that may have 
contributed to their pitiable circumstances.*** Consistent with this 
assessment are findings by the junior author and his collaborator, ' 
based on a preliminary analysis of survey data, that black 
Americans who report they have experienced discrimination have 
better mental health than those who do not, a Hnding that bears 
upon the possible differentiaf effects on health of self-blame 
versus system blame and of feelings of self-efficacy.*' This may 
..conceivably be coupled with the findings of Ourin and Ourin that 
"People with 1ft greater sense of personal efficacy feel more often 
that periodic inflations and recessions are inevitable . . . people 
who have strong feelings of personal control are*more often 
sensitive^© -wttemal systemie^ censtratntt."** The demographic 
characteristics of respondents to the Ourins' survey who- are - 
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characterized as having a high sense of "personal efficacy'' and of 
"economic control idealogy" suggest, though they do not prove, 
that differential background experience help^ to explain the 
differential scores on 'these investigators' measures. Again, it 
iV2eds to be added that demographic characteristics are also related 
to physical-chemical and to sociobiological factors, and that the 
mediating linkages are interpretable in terms that take account of 
socioeconomic differenced (1) in societal reactions .to deviance/ 
illness, (2) in accesses to medical care, ^nd (3) in social labelling 
practices. , < 

Caplovitz has recently examined the social-psychological 
impacts on the essentially helpless youths of the mid-1970s whose 
families have been substantially victjjftized by "stagflation." One 
may reasonably anticipate that at -least some of the young 
household members of CaploviTZ^ survey sample will appear 
similar, when4hey are in their mid-fqrties, to the members-of the 
cohort born between 1916 and ^930, examined by Elder in 1974."* 
It is both relevant and remarkable that the first born in Elder's 
.sample whose families were most conspicuously victimized were 
better able to cope with life overall than those whose families' 
wcllbeing^as unaffected by the great depression. 

Erikson,' in widely applauded clinical and nomothetic assess- 
ments that borrow only in indistinct wafs from systematic 
findings, linked what he term§ the identity crises of older 
adolescents in the late 1950s to a complex of circfumstances that 
they had confronted, which were in most particulars independent 
of their families' economic circumstances." And Knupfer 
correlated what she called American underdogs* psychological 
prospects with differences in type of punishment— physical 
beatings, as contrasted with the withdrawal of love by middle-class 
parents— accorded them in lower-income "ethnic" families.*^' 
Obverse observations are reported by Seeley an^ his colleagues in 
\ study of an upper-middle-class community in Tornoto, where 
coaxing tactics and the withholding of affection are regularly 
en^ployed in efforts to ^orrect childrens' misbehavior." 

' For Cans and W hyte, economi cal l y r e levant rfti ddle-dass 
aspirations and Activities were repressed and avoided by young 
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Italian-Americans in Boston's old West End^ in favor of attitudes 

and^ behavier ^ati^Ms HlMrt their elosf^knit community did not 

regard as disloyal and threatening to norms that were highly 
critical of social mobility.*^ Compliance with these norms 
produced better health in the subjects through a comjnunal sense 
of integration with 'their neighbors. Finally, Ginzberg reported 
that the psychological adaptations of U.S. soldiers to induction, 
« garrison duty, and to either n6nco|ibat or combat exposures 
overseas could be readily attribute to differences in' their 
educational achievements. Ginzberg, with his massive data flle, 
linked these achievements, in, turn, to differences in soldiers' 
backgrminds, regardless of whether or not the afflicted soldiers 
had bad .preinduction encounters with psychological disorders. - 
Preinduction encounters w^ith psychological problems, meanwhile, 
accounted for slightly more than half the variance in wartime 
breakdowns." 

A thoughtful reading of the sample repr^ntative studies 
* cited in these passages supports the following chain of inferences: 
II background factors are associated, in causal and predisposing 
(though not necessarily in wholly determinate) ways, both with 
classical psychological disorders as well as with an array of 
familiar psychosomatic ones, but by no means all those who haye 
been similarly exposed to poverty or to job-and-marital pressures, 
for example— kre similarly affected. Instead, t|iose who are the 
most likely, in purely statistical terms, to be ajtfected by a variety 
of potentially pathogenic experiences are among the healthiest and 
most productive '^members of a given cohort of a sample 
population, as is shown in studies by HoUingshead and Redlich of 
a New Haven, Connecticut sample" by Ginzberg and by Elder, as 
I cited above. Gove and Brocki report, from a study in progress, 
that those in their sample with the worst mental health are more 
apt than their apparently healthy^ peers to report thfit they had 
unhappy childhoods, parents with drinking problems, and siblings 
or parents who had- been treated, while the respondents lived at 
home, in mental hospitals. 
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B. Penontl Economic Experience and Health * 

~rn cohlrasl wilH stuaiM wtflclr wly background exposures 
arc found to con^bute to pooi: mental health in some persons and 
to predispose others to it, a s^ond group of studies emphasizes 
the personal economic experience of their subjects. Much is made 
in these studies of "life changes," "crises" or critical events, and 
in general of the etiological concept of disintegration disci^ssed in 
Part I. Ferman, Cobb, Slote, Sennet, and Kasl have offered vivid 
descriptions and detailed statistical data on the psychiatric and 
physiologic states of men and wome'n cast adrift when their 
employers shut down the plants in which they worked." Bales, in 
an imaginative study has described the whiskey-drenched 
experiences of unemployed Irish-American fathers in the 1930s, 
after niigration and their subsequent displacement as bread- 
winners by the very sons— "boys" until they inherited land as 
mature middle-aged men— ovfer whom they had reigned in the old 
country, as land-owning patriarchs." And the senior author 
remembers reading, while a meftiber jof this symposium sponsor's 
Research Review Panel, an intriguing proposal, submitted by a 
New England scholar who had completed initial studies of the 
psychological malaise of those scientists and engineers who had 
been discharged from the Boston "Rt. 128, [the circumferential 
road encircling Boston! science industries" in the wake of 
cutbacks in space and defense-related public investments. Gove 
reports that similar professionals, formerly fully employed 
household heads, were either unhappy or happy doing house 
chores after their job losses, and did, or did not, have mental 
health problems, depending on whether they were or were not 
looking for new jobs." Roglcr and Hoilingshead claim to have 
shown that poverty multiplied the vuhierabilities of a sample of 
Puerto RiCan families and contributed to stressful situations that^ 
for some, led to schizopbrenia, a claim questioned on 
methodological grounds by Rushing (footnote 8). 

Kohn and Schooler, meanwhile, in the study cited in Part 1, 
have inventively, and in seemingly clear causal terms, documented 
the effect of specific, highly proximal working conditions on the 
degree of workers' "alienation.'"'* The studies by Bakke, 
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Ginzbcrg and Elder, to which we alluded in Part I, could alsgfi^ 
listed under thts^ secotid rubric because they considered their 
subjects* own economic circumstances as well as those of their 
families of orientation aivd uncovered patterns like those" 
adumbrated here. ' V 

Again, in these studies, by no means all those who face these 
hypothesized threats to health are reduced by them to mere 
vestiges of healthy people, or to twitching ganglia. This fact makes 
the visitor to this, as to other investigative areas, woitder why 
researchers seek so much more often to explain only the "minority 
phenomena" — illness, work discontent, suicide, unemployment, 
social mobility, and so on — when the ranges of variations to b^ 
explained are so narrow that they leave little for the independent 
variables (also with restricted ranges) to explain. We social 
scientists, one supposes, have our own versi'bn of misgivings about 
silent majorities in America. It needs to be added,* too, ^hat bad 
conditions, in respect to one^nd of a possible continuiim, are so 
frequently associated with eipbgh good rather than bad outcomes 
that one is left highly skeptical of linear models. Nor, incidentally, 
do conditions that are postulated to be good or favorable always 
link up with gpod outcomes! Thus, in a four-nation worker study 
by Tannenbaum and his colleagues, worker participatiouT-a 
consummation devoutly wished for by many these days— was not 
linked to reduced alienation or reductions in ulcer symptoms." 

Findhigs about the basically satisfactory condition of many who 
haye suffered from one or more economic traum% or from long 
term economic deprivation leads One either to be skeptical of one ' 
or another detail in a^yen study or to move straightaway to a 
modified version of Marx's "false consciou?ness".| as an 
explanatory factor operative in "feigned" health reports. 

C. Health snd Non-Economk Experiences 

A third body of literature, with the same persuasive and 
problematical qualities as the fi^st two^ has been built around 
studies of subjects' non-economic experiences. Here data on social 
systems* "dismtegratioh,** traumas, and crises, are juxtaposed 
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with data on subjects' psychological and psychosomatic disorders, 
as in the previous body of investigations. The precipitating 
circuiristances, long term or short term, are reported in these 
studies to be essentially uncorrected with economic events, 
although the resulting health conditions are often enumerated 
among those that thereqfter reduce earning cap^ities, undermine 
work-relevant skills or habits, and reduce subjects' tolerances for 
the obligations facing them in their workplaces. 

Though this literature is heavy with neo-Freudian formulations, 
it is well populated by Lcwinian field theorists and ego 
psychologists who are disinclined to see traumas in adult life only 
as triggering or precipitating mechanisms for the putatively more 
important repressed, complex-generating experiences of the first 
seven to ten years, of life. Thus, enlisted POWs in the Korean War 
who collaborated with the enemy by engaging in what the POWs 
called "making out" behavior had difficulty in keeping faith with 
the patriotic fervor relished in the preachments of The Readers 
Digest because their captors systematically tlisrupted those POW 
groups that might otherwise have helped the soldiers to mobilize 
their fragile psychological-patriotic resources.'* A ^ number of 
Ginzberg's World War II soldiers, who otherwise exhibited 
statistically reassuring traits, had breakdowns that were actually 
specific to differing military assignments." And Stduffer and 
associates' World War II soldiers >^re fouqid to be better off if 
they could fall back ort psychological resources significantly 
strengthened by well-developed linkages to primary groups, in 
contrast to soldiers with fewer ptimary group ties." Stouffer's 
findings were essentially replicated, in more or less clinical terms, 
by General S.L.A. Marshall and, in Vietnam, in a Russell Sage 
study." . . 

Erikson and D.J. Levin^on have argued and demonstrated, 
respectively, that identity arises among the young (Erikson) and 
what we may call "non-entity crises" among adults (D.J. 
Levinson, with references tcr crises at several stages of what he 
calls "Middlessence") can have longer or shorter term crippling 
effects; neither investigation makes much of economic circum-, 
stances per se. D.J. Levinson (and H. Levinson, elsewhere)" 
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emphasize the effects of career plateauing, loss of parents, sibling^ 
and spouses, thje dsparture of children, a . certain bT>reddm with 
spouses, and a fHghtening reduction in sexual appetites, as among 
the crucial noneconomic experiences in middlessence, a term with 
a clear biological ring. These experiences often produce reactions 
marked by the almost compulsive assertion of **ego strength," by 
the dissolution/ of super-egos in alcohol, by madcap love affairs 
and other irreplressible urges to engage in physical exercise beyond 
safe limits, ai^id in other activities that have been the subjects. of 
nims, TV dramas, and family-section newspaper columns. In 
more ideologically slanted efforts, righteous investigators blame 
the unaccept^bly "sick** behavior they observe among socially 
critical and Radical young adults upon the indulgent ways of 
too-liberal pjarents^ as in Midge Decter's assaults on affluent 
middle-class protestors whose behavior has sorely offended her 
*and many ^thers." The fact that the subjects of Erikson's, 
Levinson's, and Decter's analyses are typically neither physically 
disabled no( psychotic merely highlights the width of the range of 
conditions Considered in the vast literature that concerns us. One 
of the problems we face in our symposium is that this range is so 
wide that if leaves us in doubt as to what it is exactly' about health 
that needs lo be measured and whether, as we have already noted, 
the health variable that emerges is conceived to be an independent, « 
intervening, or dependent one. The same may be said, by the way, 
of economic and non-economic variables; the terms, as we hope 
we have 'made cle|^, cover a great variety of exposures and 
experiences. The senior author has,; parenthetically, always 
advised his students that they can work fairly promisingly with 
loosely conceived independent or' dependent variables, but that «^ 
major problems confront the scientist who works with loosely 
conceived independent and dependent variables. In the research 
problems that concern us here the advice needs .modification in 
part because the dependent variables are likely to be heterogeneous 
with respect to the indef>endent variables; as Rushing warns, 
diflferent types of mental illness/deviance, as dependent variables, 
are likely to be related in different ways to different aspects of a 
variety of the components of the independent *'<fConomic" 
variables (see footnotes 4 and 8). 
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* V 

• / • I 

D. HMHh and the "Rciidaid'* RtMuch ModiUtiM , 

Th«;»4fr* ne€<M)ttt neither the sp a ce and t im e nor t h e resources 
available, to conduct a detailed review of the studies in which the 
approaches, A, B, and C, outlined in the three foregoing sections, 
are combined, though a few suggestive ones may be mentioned in 
passing.?' 

Liebow has providciid us with, a penetrating case study of a small 
but archetypical sample of low-income American blacks" whose 
participation in everyday strife is colored by both their 
background experience and their own current economic circum- 
stances (A and B). A num^r of Elder's cases of "depression 
children," Merton's "deviants," Sorbinls "working poor,"** 
Goodwin's frustrated, unemployed poor-who-want-to-work," 
Wilensky and Edwards' "skidders,"" and Morgan's downwardl); 
mobile and disabled household heads also fit, unhappily one 
expects, under this heading.*? 

Catalano, Ofaizb^rg (in studies of talented women, this thne),«« 
and Glass are among those who have Written of subjects whose 
c background experiences and current non-economic conditions (A 
and C) have conspired to produce varying orders of disability. 

' Glass, a military psycholo^st, has shown that the psychological 
breakdowns, and even the combat injuries, that occurred among 
U.S. troops in Korea had a distinctly temporal dimension:" the 
"number of combat days which can be endured" in World War It 
and in the Koreaji War were different, and this was statisfcally 
dependent in the aggregate upon what individuals in each war 

♦ • came to believe was expected of them. The length of combat 
assignnients was shortened during the Korean War by general 
order, and the breakdowns and combat injuries occurred earlier 
and earlier as time passed, in accordance with what Glass (and 
some of the rest of us, in those horrible days) called the 
"short-timer's syndrome." 

The reader may be assured, finally, that studies could also be 
cited of some subjects whose own economic and non-economic 
experiences, independent of background (B and Q, and others 
whose backgrounds, economic and non-economic experiences 
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together (A and B and C) combined to contribute to sundry types 
of disordcrsr limitMions of space, com^^^^ us to skip oyer these 
permutations. • ^ 

The findings discussed in Part II cannot readily be gainsaid; 
they are, after all, part of a large and accumulating body of 
evidence of special cases for which an adequate theory of health 
would have to suggest a satisfactory accounting. Such a theory 
would also have to be constructed with one eye to the problems 
inherent in each of the conceptual issues rehearsed -in Part I, and 
with the other eye to methodological issues. 

Before we proceed to the remaining segments of our preliminary 
overview, it is useful to remember that there is a fairly substantial 
literature targeted upon the empirical correlates of what may 
broadly be called interventions. Under this heading we would 
include studies in which investigators have considered how both 
public and private economic and non-^economic programs aimed ^ 
to serve them have actually helped a variety of subjects; the causes 
of ill health may apparently thus br tempered in ways that are not 
made clear in gross, i.e., "undcrspccified," models. 

Among the studies are: Goodwin's Assessment of manpower 
programs (which delayed but ultimatfely did not forever forestall 
the psychological despair of unemployed youths and their 
parents);'" Herman's study, currently in progress in Ann Arbor, of 
support systems in neighborhoods and communities; studies of 
union leaders' efforts in Chester, Pennsylvania, to help the hapless 
victims of the relocation of a manufacturing plant; Matza's 
current study of the long tefm impact on longshoremen of the 
novel "Mechanization and Modernization Agreement" of 1965, 
an agreement designed to help ease .the effects of technological 
change on the West Coast docks; studies of the roles and efficacies 
of different types of transfer payments; and, finally, studies by 
Strumpel and others, including, the Gurins, of factors associated 
with subjects' differential capacities to mobilize their senses of 
personal, efficacy and to order their expectations in workably 
r^listic ways, in a world in which "opportunity structures" are 
more than a little problematical. "'Above and beyond the stresses. 
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frustratipns, and disappointments noted in these studies are also 
tnc xiiiierences m accesses vt auicrcnt groups mcnivcis w 
preventive or remedial medical and psychiatric care that may be 
implicated in statistics on illness and deviance. 

Additional studies— of the effectiveness of credit counseling, of 
community mental health programs, of flood relief agencies, of 
visiting nurse programs, of child-care programs, of relief and 
welfare agencies, and of community action programs ainied at 
providing care, jmoney, treatment, advice, or hope— -need also to 
be considered if we are to construct the axiomatic elements of a 
purposeful theory that will place economic and non-economic 
factors in health in proper perspective, (^ritical sample questions 
would be under what Conditions " are either therapeutic or 
institutional-economic interventions of different types mosf 
successful in giving hope to sclf-blamcrs versus systcm-blamcrs in 
a society in which so incredibly much has been made of ethical 
imperatives, personal pride, and so on? And, anyway, docs better 
health care reduce the apparent differences in the well-being of 
both self-blamcrs and system-blamers? 

E. A "First Order Synthesis" 

The following matrix is descriptive of the studies (non- 
sociobiological, non-generic, and non-physical/chemical) sampled 
in the foregoing discussion. 
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Tie EcoBomy, Non-Economic Factors Md Health: In Quest of Specifications 



Type A: 

L Background Factors and 
Predispositions: 

For example: 

1. Poverty at home 

2. Unstable income, job ^ 
loss, etc. (including 
"skidding**) 

3. Disintegration 6f family 
(including divorce) 

4. Community disintegration 

5. Child-rearing practices ^ 

6. Migration, etC; 
N. Etc. 

II. Effects/Correlates Using: 

1. Employment data 

2. Income deta 

3. Working experience data 

4. Mental illness 
a. Low severity % 
n. High severity 



I. Subjects* Own iSconomic 
Experiences: 

Fof example: 
1. Poverty 
^ 2. Status loss 

3. Periodic unemployment 

4. Job Icrss and readjustment 

5. Nisei experiences 

6. Depression breadwinner 

7. Legal problems 
(including bankruptcy, 
liability suits) 

• N. Etc. 

II. Effects/Correlates Using: 

1. Employment data 

2. Income data 

3. Working experience data 

4. Mental illness 
^ a. Low severity ^ 

n. High severity 



I. Subjects* Own 
Non-Economic Experiences: 

For example: 
1. IUqcss, including 

rfamily members j 
' 2. Disability 

3. Spouse abuse 
(including desertion)^ 

4. Military service 

5. Weakened coping 
mechanisms 

6. Life-cycle adjustments 

7. ^*Drift** 
N. Etc. 



II. Effects/Correlates Using 

1. Employment data 

2. Income data 

3. Working expcricffcirdatar 



TfptAi 

'5. Physical illness * 
a. Low severity % 
n. High severity. % 
« 6. Mental Health 
a. Low severity % 
n. High severity V% 

111. Effects of Interventions and 
Sujpport Systems: *, 

1. Family 

2. Neighborhood 

3. Therapists 
4: Welfare, etc. 

' . N. Etc. 



TypeB: 

5. Physical illness ^ 
a. Low severity 

n. High' severity ^ 

6. Mental Health, 
a. Low i^vjsrity 
n. High leverity 

III. Effects of Interventipns and 
Support Systems;. 

1. Family 

2. Nei^borhood 

3. Therapists 

4. Welfare, etc. 
N. Etc. 



TjqpeC: 

4. Mental illness 

a. Ldw severity V» 
n. High severity % 

5. Physical illness 

a. Low severity % 
n. I)igh severity / 

6. > Mental Health / 

a. Low severity V». 
n. High severity W 

III .Effects of Interventions and 
Support Systems: 

1. Fanuly 

2. Neighborhood 

3. Therapists 

4. Welfare, etc. 
N. Etc. 
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1. Background factors/predis- 
positions an(i subjccte* own 
economic experien(^: 

1. Poverty in youth an^ job 
loss in own career. 



2. Unstable family in yoyth 
and alienating work. 

• Etc. 

[See Col. A and B] 
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TypeAABAC 

(Types A, B, & C combined) 

1. Child libuse and 
unemployment and 
divorce. 

/ 

2. Disintegrated community 
in youth and militaryw- 

rauma and job loss. 

lit. 

[See Col. A and B and C] 



TypeAAC 

I. Background ^or8/pi:edisv 
positions am/ subjects* own 
economic experiences: 

1. Disiqtegrated family life 
" and divorce in adult life. 

2. Child-rearing terrors 
and spouse abuse. 

Etc. 

[SceCol. AandCf 



TypeBAC 

^ . \. Subjects' own ieconomic 
pcperiences am/ subjects* 
own nou'-economic 
experiences: 

1. Job loss and divorce. 

2. Status loss and military 
service trauma. < " 

I Etc. 

[See Col. B and C] 
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■ P«^'"=t0WA«>C0H0RT-PA«BLANAtVS«S 
Having con.«8^(ffrcd stiirii/n o n r^^^..l.u - ^ - 

of What mig,,, b1:^^J '» 
suggest, in this third final f,„^ „ .7^"""°" »PP™«<:h. we 
discussion, that it ^JTVTIS^'^" of 
report, Ky and about the age 0^1 ! "ealth 

. SuchanexaminaS«^^;"r,'',7„':^^^^^^ 

• for (and provide some hinSZnf> °' *>^<i 

specifications than were bunf ^ *^ * set of 

admirable path-breaC but uril "T"'"' B'">n"'s 

describe the tasic as a "coitrivU^"^;"^^^^ '^V 

. f« relevant inWtion onS ta -11 " thai 
be extracted from a« rwsoSwv '?'''«'°''"*- "d experiences 

'group, in its different agrste^ ""^'^ °f «ge 

exS:^n:^troXhe''ey«o?"l « ; ^^cohort^s cMIdhood 
thoseof the interviewers whr„r ?;T?^' *«" "rough 

Elder's work onTeSon cC^^'* T 
Chicago sociologists X <Sd S ">e eyes.of the 

whUe controlUng for elm «h„t ^ "3*- »nd so on,' 
Oh these attribwerat :VSl/Nef "'""^^^^^ 
studies by the Lynds and Ss of . Ilu'' «« 
the l?30s. When our c™t.?tS„«^ T ""^ """^ adults in 
market. Third, one Jght e:^t,^h 'abor 
cohort in the co.^p^T^wZX^,'^"!:!::^:^'^^'' *is 
earlier, and by Stouffw hi. G'nzberg, cited 

of the ^me/caXuleT^ class* study 

^^Fou«h.^onem«h^ 

employment expeijences and ,h?* ! f?"'""*^ the 

our a* cohort S mX^ **!?*' ''''' for • 

stakeout by Quin^L his coL?J''f/^^^^^ '^'^ «ne^ 

-Parunent of Ubor.?.r.''Xn"oro«- 
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f40RC and ISR~arc now sufhciently numerous to enable an 
inv es tig a tor .(with -a- st a ff -th^- s iz e of S touffer's in t h e Seco nd, 
World War!) to plot concomitant variations among many of the 
critical variables discussed in these pages, on what-would be fairly 
close to an annual basis— close enough, therefore, to make crude 
estimates of the putative effects of the major economic and 
non-economic events covered by this long period. Yhe latest 
studies to which we have been exposed-^for example, Gurin's Pre- 
and Post-1972 Election Surveys, the Quajity of Amefican Life 
Survey (1973), and the 1977 Quality of Employment Survey— are 
simply loaded with relevant data." One specific advantage of such 
an effort would l)e that we could move, nf only crudely, from 
exclusive trend data to data cJn individuals, while controlling for 
individual traits and attributes. We would thus avoid what 
Brenner, for exai^ple, well recognizes as one of the major studies 
of the symposium's subject: the vexing problems inherent in 
straightforward time series analyses. While not every survey of the 
-type we have in mind touches all the interesting wid relevant 
issues, there are sufficient overlaps to make inventive estiinates 
possible as to the concomitants among some ecpnomic, some 
non-economic, and some health measures.** The senior author has 
always been more taken with efforts to examine the cumulative 
weight of niapy "social facts" thanjwth what he willingly 
concedes are more respectable, rigOFously inteijsive studies of a 
few variables, most of which are necessarily studied by mdirect 
means, through the use of suri;ogate measures, and so on.\ 

Next, one might wish to Ibok at the data files 0^5. J. LeAnson 
and others on the 45- to 55-year-olds, involving the "middle- 
aging" phenomenon, and the problems attached to job dhanKes, 
immobility, and shifts in social relationships during "middles- 
sence." y 

Given that many of the studies we have in mind are base^ on 
national probability samples and contain data on health, the 
analylses proposed here would augment the studies based upon 
agg|-egated time series data. While self-reports on mental states are 
not necessarily accurate!', as we noted earlier, intergroup and 
intertemporal comparisons of respondents can be undertaken with 
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allowances and discounts (computet! on the basis of earlier studies 
f r oia which important clues may be de ri ved about both validi t y 



anditeliability) that can be readily introduced. 

It is clear that a comprehensive! study pf health and econonUc 
conditions couW be'designed but that the efforts involved would 
be costly. Much could be done in anticipation of suph a study, 
hojvever, to order our thinking more carefully about causes and 
effects and the differential weights that could be hypothesized to 
^attach to a variety of ■ •intervening variables.** Hopefully, our 
obseKvations herein will serve to. direct attention to a number of 
basic sets of conceptual and methodological problems. 

Coda • 

While questions of validity and reliability can welPbe raised 
concerning a number of the studies we have used to illustrate the 
points in our discussion, these studies do suggest issues that 
deserve attention and that one ought to be prepared to join. One 
of us thus recalls the glib but not altogether thoughtless 
observation of one of our European grandmothers when she was 
asked about a dear but highly eccentric old friend: **tverybody** 
she said, "has a right to go crazy in their own way.** While the 
diagnostic category would not be Widely used among sophisticates, 
the fundanunntal judgment is, in a^manner of speaking.^^supported 
in goodly measure by the invlStigators upon whose work we have 
drawn; researchers offer us copious quantities of information 
about the bewildering variety of ways in Which these "rights** are 
exercised by the rich and the poor, the attended and the 
unattended, the loved and the unloved, the ambitious, the 
complacent and* the passive, the optimists and the pessimis|^, the 
hapless young, the dependen^aged, the hardworking ones, the 
disreputable ones, the lumpen proletariat, the power elite, and 
many other populations whose experiences and problems have 
been favorediwith the attentions of social and health scientists. 

It is our own judgment that greaj^are should be exercised by 
those who are inclined to overloolcthe exceedingly large number 
,of complexities to .which our overview points in their urges for 



their favorite specific economic reforms. While one may admire 
good intentions. It is clear fh)m our survey that opponents of 
reforms which have be^n justified by well-intentioned scientists on 
grounds that illnesses would be reduced, can readily And 
competently executed research that points in other directions! As 
Max Weber put it in a discussion of biases, one ou^ht not to trip 
over "inconvenient facts . . . and for every partisan opinion there 
are facts that are extremely inconvetiient/* To put it another way, 
good causes deserve to be well, not badly served; problematic ^ 
. research fmdings by a heterogeneous scientiHc commuhity of 
investigators do not greatly help to resolve moral and political 
issuesr however useful they may be in poshing forward against^ 
"scientific" frontiers. _ ' 
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HEALTH AND THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMfV: COMMENTARY AND 
^ GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

M. HARVEY BRENNER 



^The scope of Dr. Berg's rich, scholarly, and multifaceted 
material provides a difficultjg^sk for the reviewer. His paper 
focuses 911 the multivariate ^usal nature of any one problem 
suspected of being due to, or of being a consequence. of , economic 
change* Furmermore, serious ideological issues are involved in 
attempting to prcH)erly isolate the variables that one believes are 
crucial to tl)e research hypothesis, whether for theoretical or 
policy reasons. What I intend to do is elaborate on the core issues 
•presented by Dr. Berg, with the optimistic intention of leading the 
discussion toward something like a research agenc^. 

A possibility exists, as Dr. Berg indicated, ^r solving the 
**problem" of specification of the models, or the specification of a 
model, for explaining the relationship between the economy and 
health. However^^at the present time„ it may not be the most 
appropriate strategy. Some very profound research Issues remain 
in the field because of the interdisciplinary character of the work. 
Research conducted over the past thirty or forty years has touched 
on economic arid health matters, bu t thec oncepts of economy and 
health may be too large for the purposes of arrivii^g at a singular, 
parsimonious theory or set of general relations. I -would like to 
argue> instead, that there are quite specific ways in which a 
generalized set of relations can be broken down into intermediate 
staged based on theoreticaLAppro^hes developed within the social 
and behavioral sciences. / \* r ' . 
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Thfffiri^paft of the story inust focus,on the definitipnal nature 
of the n£jor variables and their functions in the conceptual 
reconsti;?ction of reality. Thus, the independent variable(s), which ' 
for the sake of discussion are understood to represent the 
''economy," are described so differently, depending on the level 
of analysis, that it has not been possible to have anything like a 
singular definition. Some of the obvious issues are as follows. On 
the most general lev<jl, are we concerned with the rate of behavior 
in a population— e.g., the rate of unemployment— or its 
occurrence in the individual? If we are interested in unemployment 
on the individual level only, then we might concentrate on an 
individual's reaction to his or her own state of unemployment. 
However, if we consider the individual's— as dependent on a 
general population group's— relation to unemployhient, then we 
must take intd account the implications of unemployment for the 
rest of society. 

What, for example, is the implication of a relatively high rate of 
unemployment for the individual's family? On a macro level, a 
high linemployment rate, and hence an economic downturn, will 
mean that while many persons are losing or have lost jobs, many 
others maintain their jobs but will have lost income or are losing 
income. It is also possible that even where a loss of job or income 
has not occurred, there will nevertheless have been a state of 
anxiety created, or states of conflict created within the family, or 
within the work organization, where individuals compete with one 
another under <hreat of losing jobs or losing income. This is 
typical of the firm in the midst of economic disaster or of 
impending disaster, where the management and employees 
gradually observe that the firm's ability to do business is gradually 
curtailed. In these times, incidentally, this picture is accurate for 
many of our academic institutions, where funding for research 
projects is diminished and where educational institutions have 
generally been experiencing sOme decline in ^rollment due. to the 
discontinuity of the favorable demography that has made it 
possible for massive numbers of people to attend educational 
'^stitutions over the l£^st twenty years or so. ' • 

A general rate of decline, consequently, can be characterized by 
an unemployment rate while not necessarily by the state of 
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unemployment of specific individuals. Thus, a focus on individual 
unemployment wilt ifive a very different picture of the "effect* of 
unemployment" than when the societal rate of unemployment is 
examgied. This concept, was, of course, pointed out a long time 
ago by Durkheim, with the distinction of suicide as an individual 
phenomenon versus that of a rate among nations or other social 
aggregates. In the selection of the level of analysis as the nation, 
special issues present thMnselves; for instance, in ^ a,nialysis^f 
suicide, one can deliberaSly study the effects Qf differing cultural 
nationalities. Hollingshead and Rogler conducted their study of 
schizophrenia in Puerto Rico using this method, because they 
knew full well that there was an inverse relationship between the 
prevalence of schizophrenia and socio-economic status. Such a 
powerful determinant of prevalence as the socio-economic status 
meant that they wanted to rigorously control for it by creating a 
sample of only low socio-economic persons. Very frequently, as 
we focus individually within the United States, we unknowingly 
eliminate consideration of what it is particularly about the U.S. 
that may be of critical significance, particularly with regard to 

. matters affecting the economy and health. In what way is the U.S. 
comparable, for instance, to Northwestern Europe, or specifically 

' to Spain or Sweden, where the meaning |ind implications of 
unemployment, may be quite different? All in all then, the 
interpretation of the independent variable is a general problem 
and will change depending on the level of analysis. 

We can usually characterize levels of analysis by the traditional 
disciplines, with psychology claiming that it deals with something 

" called "individuals," which by and large we can believe until we 
«et to the discipline of. social psychology. To some, social 
psychology refers to small groups, while for others it signifies the 
relationships between individual behavior and a large-scale 
macroscopic societal level. The discipline of sociology, on the 
other hand, concerns itself with so many levels that it is quite 

^ difficult to characterize conceptually. It has a nation-state level, at 
which a substantial number of the people in our profession work; 
it has a cultural level, which is often not treated in sociology per 
se, but more particularly in anthropology; it has an urban level, an 
organizational level, and several others. 
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Each level of focus will involve different implications for the 
independent variable. If, as sociologists, we focus on the small 
group, the study is not quite the same as if we were psychologists. 
Given.the conceptual variety of disciplines, we will have different 
variables to contend with, a different meaning for the independent 
variable, and we haven't even begun to talk about the dependent 
variable, which also varies with the level of focus. As Dr. 8erg 
points out, the higher the level of analysis, the more parsimonious 
we can be; and that is true up to a point. We can also be 
parsim6tTious within a particular discipline; for example, we can 
be quite parsimonious within psychology of learning theory, 
where Ve have some well developed principles. We can be 
parsimonious at the macroscopic level within economics or 
sociology, in which, again, there is a reasonably well developed set 
of principles, but we have difficulty moving from one level to 
another in the same analysis. When we try to do that, we need to 
incorporate within the framework of theory at least two different 
disciplinary levels. Such maneuvers have occasionally been 
accomplished in the social ^sciences; i.e., the creation of a social 
psychology. It is a very difficult area of work, but not impossible. 
Many examples, moreover, exisfin the natural sciences; e.g., 
physical chemistry is not physics, and not chemistry, but a unique, 
theoretical integration of the two. 

The higher the analytic level of the variable, the greater the ' 
number of people who are affected (an obvious reference would be 
to the comparison of unemployment rate among nations as 
distinguished from regions or cities). If we are talking about a 
world-wide depression* the implication for "individual behavior** 
is going to be quite different than if we are talking simply about 
the unemployment rate in a city, much less the unemployment of 
only a single individual. The significance is, that where very large 
numbers of persons are unemployed, the implications for any 
individual are going to be different from those in the case of a 
small number of persons beir^ unemployed. The "unemploy- 
ment" variables in each of these cases are altogether different in 
their impaction the same individual. 

/ 
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Let me demonstrate this point by a single example. One might 
think that it would be quite an easy matter to establish a causal 
connection between a plant closing and subsequent health through 
a comparison of the health of (1) persons laid off with (2) persons 
not laid off or (3) persons in the community not attached to the 
plant. The first problem in a comparison of those laid off and 
those not laid off in the same firm is that the anxiety levels of those 
not laid off can be raised to a pitch that i? similar to those who are 
laid off, such that the health consequences for both groups might 
- indeed be very similar. The second problem involves the 
assumption that only'the plant itself is in difficulty, rathpr than the 
economy of the general community. This assumption will be false 
if the plant in question is important to the economy of the 
community. Thus, in the same community, many of the people 
who are not laid off are still losing income, and if one is a loser of 
income, he may well be in a quite similar position to the loser of a 
job. Therefore, this semi-microscopic kind of "layoff" -compar- 
ison study, where distinction is not made as to the precise 
character of the independent variable, may result in little scientific 
yield. What is required in such a study is a comparison of what 
goes on at various levels— the macroscopic, the organizational, the 
small group, and the microscopic. In addition. Dr. Berg begins his 
discussion with the focus on possible ihterdependencies in the 
general relation between the economy and health. Now, for any 
particular economic or health problem we may ask: Is there a one 
way series of causation affecting the health problem, or a one way 
series of causation affected by the he^th problem, or a one way 
series of causation affecting the health problem which in turn is 
affecting another economic problem, with simultaneous sequence 
of causation? It is clear that a comparatively small sample analyas 
of the type ordinarily used in epidemiological studies does not 
provide the statistical basis for answering these extremely common 
questions. i 



Putting this crucial^ matter another way. Dr. Berg refers to the 
"drift hypothesis" of illness where, in focusing on the individual 
level of analysis, we find it virtually impossible to discriminate 
which occurs first— a theoretically classic chickeri-egg issue. Does 



the economic situation lead to theillness, or the illness lead to the 
economic situation? Indeed, this problem puts in doubt the entire 
history of epidemiological research into psychiatric disorder, and 
economic status, because of the inability to discriminate the 
depejident from the 'independent variable. As Dr. Berg ends his 
discussion, we areJeft with the question: is it that people who haye 
the illnesses, or have the predispositions toward the illnesses, are 
Jless competent , and therefore do poorer iri their work lives, or is it 
that the people who are;affected by the economic situation are 
^ subsequently in poorer health? 

In an entirely cross-sectional mode of analysis, or on an entirely 
individual level, it is absolutely impossible to make this 
discrimination. Furthermore, there is some doubt as to whether it 
would be possible, eveji in tl^e situation of a plant closing 
- involving a general situation of- unemployment or economic 
deterioration of a region. The economic, deterioration of a region 
may be the overriding inclusive variable.* The crucial variables that 
are missing are contextual ones. Also,, without a control for what 
is generally going on in a region, we cannot isolate the particular 
Tcinds of unemployment problems that are occurring for an 
individual, an organization, a city, a county, a neighborhood, or a 
census tract. Only if one can hold constant what is generally going 
on at related levels is it possible to discriminate in a reasonable 
way the effect of a specific attribute of the employment situation 
on the individual. 

To take these methodological considerations a step further, we 
also have a problem with timing. How long shall we observe the 
independent variable, if indeed the economic problems bring 
about a variety qf other stresses or make a variety of other stresses 
more stressful? We shall have to wait long enough to observe the « 
**totality'^ of the effect before we can get an assessment of what 
the impact is.' How long ^all this wait be? The answer to this 
question at least partly depends on the duration of the particular 
dependent variable selected. Dr. Berg also refers to the need to 
look at intergenerational factors, ^s evidenced from the great 
depression study. We also need to look at stages of life, because 
what happens at one stage of life presumably has implications for 



subsequent stages. One may not ^ee Within a period of months, , 
weeks, or even a couple of years what we would expect to see, 
given our most reasonable hypotheses, simply because the 
measured effect requires a longer period for observation. For 
example, the Holmes and Rahe' material*on life stresses indicates 
that something approaching a two-year lag period ii? n^essary in 
order to observe changes in illnesses with respect to "epidemic- 
like" movements of stress in the lives of individuals. 

In my own research, two to three years is reasonably ,^f6u^ate 
for looking at the most serious consequences of employmenl^oss 
for the majority of the population who die of a major chronic 
disease. Two to three years is the minimum, and probably closer to 
five years captures the larger phenomenon, if we wish to express 
only the initial effects without respect to later life stages or the 
intergenerational impact, which Dr.. Berg is especially concerned 
about. 

The next research issue that Dr. Berg mentions iias to do with 
the severity of the economic trauma. In this instance we are talking 
not about the dependenryariable, which fs quite another issue, but 
the independent variable. What is the threshold at which we have a 
"problem"? How large must it be? The results of our analysis will 
again vary depending on the level of analysis we choose, i.e., the 
individual, city, region, or nation.' Quite different consequences 
for severity of the economic trauma evolve fr»m the selection of 
the analytic level, since (1) specific stresses typically ignite others 
at neighboring levels and, (2) policy "solutions" to employment 
problems also depend on specific geopolitical levels. 

The dependent variable presents even more serious problems for 
analysis. Health is by no means a unitary concept. If one is truly to 
isolate the impact of a phenomenon like unemployment on, say, 
the cardio-vascular health status -of a population, one obviously 
needs to focus on those special illnesses that are "cardio-vas- 
cular." Focusing on total health won't do in this case, because the 
more general measure may be different frdm, and/or affected by, 
other di^ases which behave differently. It is necessary in tWs 
example to focus on the epidemiology of cardio-vascular disease, 
ideally in a manner of the Framingham cohort studies over long 
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periods of time, in which one can observe changes in the study 
population based on changes in the variety of risk factors which 
ordinarily influence cardio-vascular problems. It is only through 
identification of the "ordinary" risk factors that one can possibly 
isolate additional factors (such as economic stress) that would 
influence the probability oi cardio-vascular disturbance. The 
usual risk factors must, of course, be held constant either by 
including them in the sampling design or in the analysis itself! 

Additionally, we have a variety of predisposing factors, And Dr. 
Berg mentions two very important types of particular interest. 
,One, we might call sensitivity to economic stress. Here the issue of 
the subject's, own non-economic experiences is important. 
However, what was not mentioned was sensitivity to the particular 
illness, which represents the dependent variable. For example, 
does more smoking emerge unet^ periods of stress associated with 
economic decline? In order to%derstand whether an increase in 
smoking for a given period occurs, one would have to know under 
what conditions people would orf/wanYv^be ' smoking. What are 
the usual ri^k.factbrs? If one holds these constant as predi^j^ng 
or risk factors, one can then, and only then, test^the additional 
independent variable as to the potential as additional predisposi- 
tional factors that might influence the risk of smoking (or of any 
other pathological behavior for that matter). 

It is not reasonable to entirely segregate predisposing and 
precipitating problems. Very often one simply ytiW not be able to 
observe the effect qf the precipitant on individuals unless the 
background variables— the usual risk factors pehaining to those 
individuals— are taken into account. These risk factors include 
genetic factors, interuterine life, and family upl^inging to the 
^ extent that these factors are pertinent. We must enter these factors 
into our general equations, because if we fail to do\so, they might 
well overwhelm the equation^. The only reason tl^at we can be 
parsimonious in our theoretical interpretation is that we have 
methodologically held at bay other variables which tj^ically affect 
the phenomenon under study. \ 

With the preceding in mind, let me define, if I may, a distinction 
between predisposing and precipitating factors. Predisposing 
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factors, altogether, are those that influence which peop[e will react 
fo a given phenomenon;^ 

with a specific patjiology (such that differentiation can be made, 
for example, as to who will «uicide rather than who will homicide, 
or who will develop cardio- vascular illness). Predispositional 
phenomena , then, are (1) those which account for the sensitivity 
of the population to a stress or (2) those which are particular risk 
factors in a patterned reaction, such as a disease syndrome, where 
•we are interested in predicting the likelihood of one disease versus 
another. • 

. Therefore, the three questions for the student of predisposi- 
tional factors are: (1) will any member(s) of the population react, 
and (2) who will react, and (3) what will be the reaction? If^we are 
interested in stress responses, we may be able to use as models the 
Mertonian anomie schema in order to differentiate typologies of 
reaction. We can also use those put forward bjl students of 
psvchoph ysiolog y. which list many different types of psychoso- 
matically-oriemed illnesses. We can list a series of aggressive 
behaviors or criminal behaviors, which are also associated with the 
same kinds of phenomena. The choice is ours. If we pick any one 
of these behaviors, for instance suicide, we shall have to have a 
good deal of background about suicide. If we pick a composite of 
these behaviors, we shall have to know a lot more in order to be 
able to control for what ordinarily influences these composite 
phenomena. 

Now, the researcher working at the preciispositional issue, who 
is interested, for exaniple, in the impact cif early home life on a 
situation that typically occurs later in life, .has a special problem. 
The researcher must now control for factors which affect the 
individual's life qfterhe left home, otherwise it will not be possible 
to attribute subsequent behavior to the early home life. This 
problem of controls is very much the same in each of the social 
. sciences. 

Dr. Berg makes reference to the parsimoniousness of the models 
one is able to use in sociologiclil-econometric studies, especially 
with respect to the very high R's observed. Why are these R*s so 
very high? Is it that any specific one 6f the independent variables is^ 
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extraordinarily powerTuTTNeit necessarily; they may in fact be 
relatively weak. The R^s arc high only because we control, in a 
general model, for nearly all of what usually influences the 
dependent phenomenon. If we are looking at suicide rates, w^may 
need to consider five or six variables at the national level which are 
influential, only one of which will be unemployment, and where 
the unemployment has a comparatively minimal effect. The total 
is going to be large, because it is the equation as a whole that is 
explaining the dependent phenomenon, not any one variable. 

Indeed, it is only possible to ascertain the statistical significance 
of any one of the variables by controlling for those which are 
ordinarily of influence. If we are not able to do that, our general 
equation systems^are not workable, and our critic has the perfect 
right to say to us, "Look, you have not included 'variable A.' If' 
you had included 'variable A,' you would find that your basic 
hypothesized variable can be dismissed." Indeed, we had better 
include 'variable A' and not leave ourselves open to that 
scientifically appropriate kind of critique. 

The implications forXlieresearcher are, once again, that he must 
be thoroughly knowledgeable about the usual risk factors 
V associated with the dependent variable; i.e., familiar mth all that 
can be ,gleaned from all the scienc<*— medical, biological, 
epidemiological, and social— which tell us what usually plays ^ 
part in the behavior of that variable. 

We will need, therefore, to discriminate different types of health 
probUifis. It is difficult, under those conditions, to think about a 
general health scale. It may not mean very much to think about a 
health scale, quite simply because one is compounding the errors 
of a lack of understanding of each of several sub-scales. What 
does it mean to arithmetically add a cardio-vascular problem to a 
mental health problem? What would such a sum mean? The 
problem arises because different risk factors are associated with 
each of the sub-behaviorsl What we shall need to do is 
discriminate carefully and pr;cisely what our dependent variable 
is. Moreover, as Dr. Berg indicates, we shall have to discriminate 
carefully its severity, because a mild form of the same problem will 
probably be more common; and its epidemiology will take one 
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feiroi, while a severe form will ha ve yei ajiuihci set of risk faotor s 
ass^aied with R. The"Mnnal usife of alcoHoT is l^erHaps quifc 
different from aladjol abuse problems, for example. The factors 
associated with w^hol problems are. different epidemiologically 
from general alcohol use. 

All of this leads to the issue of reporting, -or self-reporting, 
which is stressed by Dr. Berg as a very;serious problem. I agree; 
however, my opinion is that we should not disregard them as 
simply not callable of reflecting the essence of a "pure" illness 
pattern. They do convey a state of being, about which a person 
may feel good or bad, and which is therefore worthy of study in its 
own right— regardless of whether, when the person feels bad, his 
blood pressure is not in fact elevated. The elevation of blood 
pressure is a subject on its own, with its own peculiar 
epidemiology. There is a related problem of taking reports from ^ 
institutions, for example, as measures of the occurrence of more 
"essential* ' illness phenomena, when the hospitalization measure 
itself may be the more severe indicator 6f the actual dependent 
variable. 

Estimates of morbidity, in turn, create problems that mortality 
measures can often resolve, simply because with mortality we 
know at least that the individual has died. There is no question as 
to what the dependent variable means. If one uses hospitalization, 
for example, there is a question as to whether one can infer only 
use of service or actual signsi and symptoms of illness', or both. 
However, the use of mortality as a dependent variable avoids the 
very profound set of problems that Catalano and Dooley discuss 
later. ^ 

The dependent variable itself and the definitional and level 
problems don't stop at this point in the discussion. Indeed, some 
/ of them begin here. Just as we have the problem of focusing on the 
magnitude of the independent variable, the economy, we have 
exactly the same problem with the dependent variable. For 
example, let's look at the individual who loses a job and measure 
his or her response over as long a period as we care to. We know 
that we shall be able to see very quickly and very easily that with 
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an increase in the unemployment rate, there is reverberation 

amo ng all of the age g r oups. - and-HH?oth s e x e s. Mortality a mon g 

infants, 5-10 year olds, and age groupings all the way through 85 
and above are involved. Since most of those affected probably did 
not themselves suffer a job loss, how is it that the high 
unemployment rajte, as a variable, is going to be affecting children 
and the elderly, as well as non-working women? 

' We can very /easily write that scenario in terms of family 
dynamics, in terms of extended kin dynamics, in terms of relations 
between organizations and individual family members. It is not at 
all necessary that the individual breadwinner theoretically or 
actually absorb all the stress associated with a specific econdmic 
downturn or with his own unemployment. How does one 
appropriately measure the dependent variable in such a situation? 
Shall we measure the cardio-vascular response of the person who 
loses a job? Or, shall we involve each of the family members, 
including the children who don't themselves suffer from 
cardiovascular disease? Also, the variation in response pattern can 
mean for youth, for instance, that they may get violent, or use 
alcohol, or kill themselves or someone else while driving. And , 
what about the elderly? They might not kill someone^ on the 
highway, but they may suicide. What cah we look at? And whom 
shall we look at? It makes a very ^rge difference to the analysfs. 
The research issue, in general, is concerned with determining what 
the magnitude of the dependent variable is in terms of the target 
population^ and types of pathology or response pattern one 
believes is associated with the independent variable. 

I would now like to focus on the entire question that Dr. Berg 
raises as to the ecological nature of relationships between the 
economy and health, and their solubility or lack thereof. One can 
solve; for example, the problem of the relationship between 
socio-economic status and the prevalence of some illness, but 
probably not on the individual level. It becomes almost impossible 
on the individual level because of the chicken-egg question. One 
can do it at the macroscopic level. How can this be done? How can 
one establish with relative certainty what the direction of 
causation is when macro and micro levels are simultaneously 



invQlYcd? If one is looking at the relation between the 
unemployment rate an d the suicide xate. one simply cannot argue 
that the individual or his/her condition of suicide has^ significant 
effect on the national unemployment rate. That solves the 
directional problem completely. 

Selecting the variables at a level of aggregation which eliminates 
the individualized response pattern as an exogenous factor 
ordinarily will remove the variables from a backward, or a 
simultaneous, sequence of causation. This is possible lat the 
macroscopic level alone. At lower levels of analysis one gets into 
the same problem of the plant closings, where the ecological 
problem of causal interpretation is extremely difficult, to the 
extent that one has highly individualized data on employment, as 
an independent variable. This may be surprising and perhaps even 
amusing: the closer to the individual one gets, the harder it is to 
determine a causal connection. The major reason for this is that it ^ 
becomes more and more difficult to take appropriate contextual 
variables into consideration. For example, in exploring the 
relationship between marital status and ill health, however it is 
measured, we find that married persons have better health. As has 
usually been the case, we can argue theoretically that the state of 
beings married is protg:tive to one's health. This is a very 
reasonable idea, except of course when one comes to the question 
of why certain people are getting married and others are not. Is it 
that those who get married have better health to start with and are 
more desirable as mates? This problem occurs in all of our 
disciplines at the Individual levef. In order "to interpret the 
relationships, one must use very elaborate causal sequences with 
multiple independent variables to tease out other possible 
explanations of the relationship as well as the likelihood of 
backward causation. The problem is much easier to handle on the 
macro level, since it occurs less frequently. 

This is not, however, an argument for a methodological 
imperialism on the macroscopic level, but rather an argument for 
research on multiple levels. There are no perfect studies. There are 
problems on the macro level such that one cannot take into 
consideration individual p&ychodynamics. It is also true the«p are 
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problems of a very serious ecological sort at thTindividual level. It 
<?ffi>ms to me. that we learn most from an explofatlon O f these 
problems at many levels of analysis. I think that Dr. Berg already 
gives us his considered opinion that ^cumulative information and 
experience from different levels is the only way that we are going 
to get closer to anything approximating a model which bridges the 
gap between economic arid health phenomena. ^ 

To focus on the link between the economy and health, let me 
address a fundamental problem in psychology and in social 
psychology that Dr. Berg refers to but does not distuss in detail. 
There is a > major problem with the life stress studi^n that tbey 
typically ^o not explain whether it is absolute change (or change 
per se) that is difficult, i.e., whether things which are understood 
to be inherently bad or good are indeed equally stressful. Is the 
**good" occasionally "bad?" We should understand that these 
issuds are quite critical to thejlEess literature ^currently. The 
theoretical problem is that what is good or bad for one as an 
individual will depend on the context of the social relationship in 
which the life change occurs. 

Marriage, ordiparily, is thought to be a gcfbd thing— divorce a 
bad thing. That, of course, depends upon the specific marriage; 
Getting involved in a bad marriage is not good; leaving a bad 
marriage is perhaps better. It depends on the relational system. A 
promotion, ordinarily, is a good thing, but if the promotion is to a 
position in which the individual is not capable of functioning or if 
it is an inappropriate promotion, it will be bad. No>y, if we take 
any single phenomenon and talk about a population' at risk, and 
try to define it in these life stress terms as good or bad, we shall 
find necessarily that the more marriages we take into 
consideration, the more it is likely we shall have bad marriages. 
The mofe promotions we take into consideration, the more likely 
it is that we shall find some inappropriate promotions. This is a 
problem that has yet to be faced within the life change literature. It 
is the iabsolute number in those scales that is the basis for the 
ultimate test of the presence of stress. ♦ 

The relational system, then, is the social context in which the 
observations occur, which is usually not taken into consideration. 
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~~ TTiesc contextsThow^^^^ may tie the Icey Factors tRf ougli wKicH " 
the statistical relationships make sense. Our problem, then, is not 
to remove the ecological issue, but to bring it in. tt is the sjCfcial 
"ecology that will specify whether or not there is a meaningful 
problem. It is that thirjj piece, in additlpn to the factors of 
predisposition and precipitation, that Dr. Berg mentions, the 
social systems elenmfcnt, which rarely is taken into consideration. 
The point I's that the precipitation factor will only make 
interpretivc^whse in the light Of some social-ecological system. The 

\ final point, then, is again to try to bring pi the macroscopic level 
Because it is the social context of the economy, as a whole, that is 
central to Dr. Berg's discussion and to much of the analysis in this 

^ field/-- V ' " ■ 

L8|ply, a number of people have been looking at the 
phenohienon o^ rapid economic growth as a potential sourct oT 
stress. We are finding that economic growth itself, despite the 
upward moWIity related to it, 'acts as a source of risk to hcaRBT^ 
There are a number of theoretical sources of this problem: one is 
that economic growth itself, .under all conditions and in all types 
of Societies, brings about changes in values and norms and the 
reordering of social organization. There are new priorities in 
firms; there are new priorities in informal organizations. It the 
p^W is accepted, the old is devalued. To ^he extent that 4>ew ideas 
take over, old ideas are degraded, and those persqns who *eld 
those ideas, and have held the positions based on those idelas, are 
Also hurt. There is no way ardun'd that problem. .Social, change 

• always involves injury. It involves B<^fits/or many, but injury to 
a minority. In order to understand Ihe impact of an economic 
downturn, then,' on the general' epi^lfeoiology of a health 
problem-w-let us say suicide— one alsbf has tb tak#— into 
consideration other features of the ^^^omic system which may be 
doing damage, such as rapicf economic growth. We need 
equations, for instance, that would include both economic growth 
phenomena ana unemployment.*' Such equations have^ been 
developed for the United States and it can be shown thai without^ 

' those, it is a very tricky, business to achieve a, parsimonious 
isolation to the health problems of unemployment alon* for a 

. • ft- 
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relatively shdrt period, such as \940 through the 1970s: If one does 
not take into, account the economic growth issue as well as the 
downturn issue, orife is leaving out a v^ry crucial set of 'factors. 

Lack of accounting for^the rapid economic growth issue leaves 
one open to th6 problem of whether it is change per se, beneficial 
movements in the economy, deletWious movements in the 
economy, or* economic transitions altogether that are really 
causing the h«aHh, damage. It is a central concern of our Helds, 
and one that Catalan© and Dooley deal with in their paper. The 
issue is not soluble without a distinction between the different 
kinds of trauma that will necessarily be associated with economic 
growth and those that have to do with loss of employment. 

■A ' 

Indeed, very typically, the long lag between unemployment and 
severe morbidity or mortality, similar to the two years that 
Holmes and Rahe find in the relation between life stffess and mor- 
bidity, persists not because the unemploymet^t situation is doing 
damage three or four years later. Rather the unemployment prob- 
lem results'in several problems— often involving adjustment to the 
new work siluation.,The recent work of Ferman, if Vm describing|' 
his position accurately<de^nonstrates that this can be as much of[4* 
problem as those. related t6 the initial, or even the later, stages Of 
the unemployment itsel^.,,What do we mean by that? Let us take a 
person in his or her thirties pr forties, who has developed some 
Sfeniority on the job, becomes unemployed for awhile, and 
subsequently moves to a new job, let us say in the same industry. • 
that individual, who once ha^ seniority, will now probably find 
himself junior to people younger and less skilled than himself. He 
may find himself of considerably lower s'tatus, indeed, than he was ^ 
when unemployed. This is the central feature of downward 
mobility, which is associated with loss of employment for many 
people. 

That might be the situation if the.individual goes into the same 
industry. Suppose that he or she ^oes not go into, the same 
industry. Suppose there was a general decline in thk industry of 
original er^^ployment; then the^skiiation of dojvnward mobility 
would be even more extreme. This ist^cal of long term economic 



growth patterns that, paradoxically, produce considerable 
downward mobility. How docs that happen? 

The great depression, in many of ouf minds, yas s)it|piy an 
aberrant cycUcal pMenomenoh thai exhibited its potential 
nastiness over a period of three or four years and<p>erhaps int^' 
second generation ,^ut not as part of a more general trend. If ire 
look at the situation of agriculture during the gfeat depression, 
however, we shall find that for people in the agricultural sectogr, it 
was a last gasp. This was the last time that a major migration of 
farm workers took place. It marked the loss of much of the 
remiEiinder of what had been the great agricultural employment 
Icct6r Of the United States. This did not happen because of the 
*unproductive character of American agriculture. Exactly the 

' reverse; because agricuiyture was so producti^ve, far fewer workers 
were required. Exactly the sanie thing is happening now in 
manufacturing industries. It is not only that many firms are 
relocating. Ins'tetid, if appears that, as a natidn, we simply do not 
heed so many people in the manufacturing sector. We are losing 
many manufaciunng jobs and will be losiag'many mofe. We are 
moving into a world of indu^ries that are ' service-oriented, 
thought-oriented, -and 'cp(nmunication-oriented, and many people 

"'Will move from thrf lower rungs of the manufacturing industry to ' 
lower rungs of thco service industry. This has beea pur history", 
.generally, for a substantial segment t>f the labor force. It is 

' downward mobility for specific mifforities, associated with tht 
general economic development of society. 

The relatioAal systerti, once again, is key. It js difficult to 
jknderstand the individual's ("absolute" position in the' society , 
witlTout reference to other pepple. An individual may have 
, received a promotion, for example, but if many others in the same 
firm were simultaneously promoted, then the promotion may not 
signify sigMilant r^ative advancement. All of thtose' types of 
questiteis require relative resolutions, and the entire relational' 
context must be taken into account. ' * ' 

Another general point I wish to make, very much alO|Bg the lines 
of Dr. Berg's comments, is that it is necessary to (lave an overall,^ 
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multivariate strategy of research which takes into account the 
other vai^iables that normally influence the iAdividual type of 
pathology, whether it*s a suicide, a mental health problem such as 
schizophrenia, a cardiovascular problem, or any specific reaction. 
Our world, in terms of the technology of the sciences we deal with, 
is now far too sophisticated for us to rely any longer upon single 
variable m6dels. The models that Dr. Berg proposed represent a 
large part of the picture that, of necessity, have to be takenr^tnto 
account in all cases, and even then, these models are not complete. 

Q." (Catalano): Harvey, based upon your regression equations,- 
I've heard. people^y that. had we avoided those one percent 
indeases in unemployment, we would have . ^ . saved 51,000 
lives. I'm not sure if I heard you state that but I've heard people 
say that, based on your research. Your/model, however, specifies 
(and I guess I'm wondering if yoji^^ree with me because Tm 
afraid your model does say that there are other impbrtant 
variables) th^t to avoid that percent increase in^nemployment 
might have changed the other variables which may have produced 
the same or greater loss of life. Isn't that possible? 

A. (BrSnner): It is possible; it depends on whether the policy 
change you are speaking of influences the other variables in the 
system and on Aow the policy change influencesithe other variables 
in the system. Now, more specifically, we mu»t take into account 
the other three dispositional phenomena so that a. number of 
people v^U certainly 'succumb to cardiovascular mortality, if the 
risk factors for that illn'iess are present. But we don't know when 
that mortality will' happen. This kind of equation is of a temporal 
nature. It is the kind of equation which specifies what will happen 
now instead of in two years or five years or ten years. ,Thc model I 
would like you to focus on is, indeed, an integrated model. 
Supposing ^(and I give this example frequently) we had an 
individual who was at a "perfect" risk, let's say, of dying of 
cardiovasculai disease. Let us compare that situation with a 
Russian roulettp model in which all six chambers of the revolver 
are loaded. If an individual is in an absolutely perfect risk 
" situation, all he heeds to do is pull the trigger and he will surely 
^' die— but he needs tq,pull the trigger. Depending upon when the 
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trigger is pulled, he will die. If it is not pulled, he will not die, 
certainly, within the limited time frame that we are speaking 
about. 

So there is a great variety of predisj30sing factors that are also 
acting on each of thfe diseases in ques;tion, or sources of pathology, 
whether its suicide or homicide, or cirrhosis mortality, or whatever 
else. But those predisposing factors do not enter this particular 
equation because we are controlling for them by using temporal 
equations. Another attack on the same problem would be, as 
again Dr. Berg specifies, to work with risk factors of either a 
genetic or lifestyle sort, which decrease the risk , potential of 
cardiovascular disease. Altogether, the sc)ciety does have trade-off 
choices to make among risk factors to health; such a position, 
however, does not detract in the least frbm the argument that a 
particular increase in unemployment may' also'have speeded up the 
mortality process. 

Q: (Berg): Arthur Burns would argue that the kinds of'trade-offs 
that might reduce the unemployment by X-number of public 
interventions might very well induce the heart attacks that the 
enemies of inflation are so preoccupied with. 

A. (Brenner): Just to deal with that one matter of inflation, 
incidentally, k appears we will have to remove it from the 
predictive equations. In' this particular study for the Joint 
Economic Committee, partially funded under the NIMH Metro 
Center, We found that the inflation measure' is- an' extremely 
unstable predictor. In our most recent Equations, we have 
.elimiflated it almost entirely. It has not been a necessary variabhe 
iiv.that we can now demonstrate that inflation does not have^a 
unique damaging effect in terms of the social costs we hayeJSeen 
discussing. ^ / * 

Q. (Eliot Sclar): What I hear going on in terms of the 
methodology is not just a question of a single variable kind of 
model versus a multiple regression. Instead, 1 think we really have 
to staij thinking methodologically about moving from single 
equation models to simultaneous equation models, which, start to 
get at these points that if you pulhone thing out, something else is 
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going to be happening. Because what you really have on the screen 
is a reduced form of some kind of simultaneous equation system. 
And by not knowing what's what, you don't know what kind of 
simultaneous equation biases are creeping into the model. I tljink 
one of the things we ought to start thinking about is ^*How do we 
begin to build that more elaborate model?" 

Q. (Berg): I think that's the question we were both addressing 
indirejctly, or certainly, implicitly. 

A. (Brenner): Let's be a little -careful, if you will, with the 
terminology. In a simultaneous model, a simultaneous system, 
what happens is that the dependent variable— say suicide, in this 
case — also affects the economic variables. This is probably fajse. 
Probably the suicide rate does not affect the unemployment rate; 
probably it does not affect the rate of inflation or the rate of 
ec6nomic growth. 

Q. (Sclar): I'm not sure I'm willing to . * . 1 understand in a large 
sense why . . . y(^u've made the case ver^ eloquently on aAiumber 
of occasions. You can't simply say that if a few people go into a 
mental hospital or kill themselves that that's going to caus§ a 
downturn in-the economy. But to the extent you are dealing with 
aggregated phenomena, it may \pry well be that things like a big 
increase in suicide that cause certain kinds of stresses can have 
very real effects on productivity social r^tiooships. It seems to 
me that there are a number of ways in which one would resound 
back upon the other. 1 agree it's not simple, but one would have to 
look at that. ^ 

A. (Brenner): I won't argue with that; I'll simply say that it is an 
empirical issue. Either it does or it doesn't. In my own opinion, it 
is inconceivable that the state of suicide or 'thmtate of honiicide 
would haye an effect on the national economy. Our economist 
friends -do not seem to require it to explain movements in 
unemployment or economic growth or economic decline, for that 
matter. It is an empirical question, I agree, and there are 
simultaneoui^Jgrthods for attempting that. They are very 
straightforward. MJey can be used very easily with data much like 
these. We've just .been engaged in a project to look at the 
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relationship between crime indicators and drug abuse indicators. 
In a simultaneous model, we find that the alleged relationship 
between drug abuse and crime, with drug abuse produting crime, 
does not work. Nor is it tl\e case that crime produces dryg abuse. 
The relationship between the two of them is spurious. They simply 
- co-exist. The drug abuse and the crime in tl^ same population are 
subject to the same economic and demogrl^hic forces. These are 
important'questions and I agree that we should look at them, one 
at a time, as they arise. 

Q. (Sclar): Hhink there's more to it than that. With the exception 
of things like death, as you pointed out, tlj^e variables that you use 
for dependent variables are compounds of both demand factors, 
such as stresses,- and supply factors such as availability of hospital 
beds or doctors who are looking for patients. Fm always amazed 
when physicians record reviews. If they are cardiologists, they find 
so i^uch undetected heart disease, and if they are* psychiatrists, 
they find neuroses. So part .of the simultaneous effect is things get 
substituted one way 6t another, as a result of the policy, ^*We*re 
going to emphasize this versus that this year.** 

A. (Brenner): Yes, in the case of the intermediate variables, in the 
case of institutions like mental hospitals, prisons, and hospitals 
gelTerally, I certainly think that's true. 

Q. (Sally Bould): This is a question that you suggested in your talk 
about.the whole area of econdirtic growth and bad effefcts and, 
also, the effects you .are looking at here with suicide as one 
indioatbr and economic growth as, essentially, another /ndicator. 
That paft of pathology that you attributed to instability (but 
which your last figure clearly shows to be a very small proportion 
of the total, in terms of the contextual) raises the question of 
whether some contextual constants are associated with the 
ecopomy with a majof part of mortality, which isn't affected by 
the instability? \ 

A. (Brenner): Again, this is a temporal equation. It is a time series 
equation; it only deals, with changes over tiijie. 4 constant, in this 
sense, is that which is ij^v^riant over time. Most uf the chronic 
disease phenomena are relatively invariant over time; that is, that 
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which is over and above what is fairly stable. That additional 
v^nce in mortality is what we explain by the variant- parts of the 
equation. Even in a cross-sectional equation, however, one may 
not be able to understand the constant. For example, if we look at 
cities in the United States at a specific time, say 1970, and set up a 
cross-sectional equation, we will not be able to account for Avhat is 
average or constant among them, but we can try to explain what 
varies. We will^ot understand why rates for the United States as a 
whole are sahigh, however, unless we compare them with Swedish 
rates, rates for India, rates for China, and so on. We wjll know 
nothing about those constants unless we make the kinds of 
population comparisons that allow us to focus on them. So, for 
example, we won't know why our figures are so stable at the 
national level in these temporal equations unless we examine 
similar kinds of equations for different countries. Several 
' countries are now replicating this kind of work; the Canadian 
government has recently informed us that it has replicated this set 
of equations for the nation of Canada and for each of its 
provinces. There is some interest in doing this* for all OECD 
countries, which include all European, and neighboring countries 
that have substantial relationships with us. That kind of 
comparison would begin to look at what is behind the different 
constants involved. 

As to the economic growth component of the question, there"are 
general types. The long term trend in economic growth of all 
populations we exaniined is a beneficial one— that is, economic* 
growth beyond approximately ten years. But economic growth 
does not occur only in long-term trends; it occurs in staccato 
movements. The economy moves up in a rush and then pauses, 
then moves up again and pauses. In the strict economic 
terminology, the pause is called contraction. When we add the 
short-term economic growth component to the equation, we find 
that type of economic growth to be deleterious; it does damage. 
The long-term trend ih tHe economy is also part of the Same 
equation and is a beneficial econoniic growth variable. But all of 
these stem from thd same overall movements in the economy and 
are, thus, all loosely related to one another. 
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Q. (Mike Miller): I would like to ^e if I can get greater clarity on 
what you were saying with regard ^to what Dr. Berg was saying. 
You seem to be using three terms here: independent variable, 
dependent variables, and contextual analysis. In the independent 
variable you have unemployment and other things you talked , 
about; I take it that you use Dr. Berg's emphasis upon 
* predisposition variables as one of the controls you would put on 
' the use of independent variables. Ther^ might be times that you 
want to use predisposition as an important varii^ble as a control to 
see whether certain persons have great stress^ when reacting with a 
more concentrated or particular population; but in general, you 
talk about using that as a control on the independent variable. 

I take it that the contextual variable that you are talking about is 
related to the dependent variables — that is, the various ways of 
trying to understand the operation of the independent variable on 
the dependent variable by looking at the contexts in which the 
dependent variable is ro6ted. So there you talked at one point 
about relational things— how you can't understand the impact of 
the emotional factor without understanding what's happened to 
other people. I think I took it that that entered into the analysis of 
dependent vartables. You mentioned that an unemployment 
problem may lead to a new problem, that is, a new work situation, 
and that difficulties may come from this new experience ratlier 
than from unemployment. I wasn't clear where that fitted in, 
whether that was the contextual variable, whether that was leading 
you to look at intervening variables of various kinds, and so on. 
I'm. not sure Dr. Berg's emphasis upon events and disintegration 
fit into the way you classify the influence u^on events and 
, disihtegration and the consequences of these influences. 

A. (Brenner) ;J^ell, let me take it again, backward. The events of 
disintegration nt in precisely as I think Dr. Berg intended them m 
the sense that the **events" refer entirely^ to independent variables. 
Those are really the precipitating phenomena, like unemployment, 
that we've been talking about. The disintegration phenomena are 
related to what I have called contex tual or relational. > They more 
specifically refer, as Dr. Berg was talking" about them, to the 
general situation described by Durkheim as anomie, ofTlsr invers^. 
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integration. It is the issue of integration, or lack of it in a society, 
generally, that is the context in which both the independent and 
dependent variables naturally occur. But insofar as our emphasis 
is in explaining the dependent variables, more of our 
concentration in this case woukLbe on the network of social 
relations within which the dependent variable situation occurred. 

If we're looking at divorce, for example, the question is what, 
altogether, as in Lazarsfeld's studies in the 1930s was the situation 
prior to the divorce and to what extent was that context influenced 
by the economic situation. So the independent variable there has 
an influence on the context' itself. In that sense, it comes back to 
the intermediate part of your question-4what are the intervening 
variables and how are they related to the potential problem of 
rehiring or of moving into a new job-adjustment situation. That's 
a little difficult. The question "What is an intervening variable?"- 
has to do with the statement of the research pF<5blem, rather than 
anything empirical, I think. 

The independent variables tend to be very long lasting in their 
effects. One can attribute, for example, the . . . effects on health 
that arsr- associated with a new job adjustment to the original 
unemployment because, without the initial unemployment, the 
individual would not have been requii)ed to adjust to a new work 
situation. One may do this if one wishes, or one may as 1 think Dr. 
Fernfan .does and I am currently a littl^ more inclined to do; look 
at the rehiring situation as a separate problem with its awn effects. 
The rehiring problem will not occur without ,tl^e prior issue of 
unemployment but, again, it's a question of emphasis in research 
strategy. . . 

What is intervening as compared with what is "independent" is ^ 
an analytical question, which will also be a function of the 
definition of predispositional problems. For example^ whether an 
intervening factor between, foi- instance, the unemployment or the 
suicide, will be family separation is also a function of those kinds 
qf problems that are contingent on separation; i.e., the 
independent variables which usually influence separation. Here 
then, separation as the dependent variable is consequent upon the 



independent variable (unemployment), but doesn't come into 
being unless other variables which .ordinarily, bring about 
separation are also active. So the unemployment will stimulate 
separation in those people who are "ready" or who are otherwise 
at high risk for it. Once the separation is set jn motion, the 
separation itself may have other consequences as one stress leads 
to a series of other stresses. This is the particularly pernicious 
thing about stresses; they tend to be related to one another, and 
the occurrence of any one puts two persons at greater risk for the 
occurrence of the next. So you have an entire interrelatiopal 
system among the stresses. A complete analysis, then, is one that 
makes use of the intervening and contextual- variables, and takes 
into account the kinds of new situations which in hirn might be 
produced by the independent variables themselves. 
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"Perhaps the strangest thing of all is this: in a city of two millions 
of people there are no hotels! That means, of course, that there'are 
no visitors." 



When there is a lack of fit between people' and their 
environments, what determines how well they cope? This chapter 
presef^s a framework for examining this question. The framework 
is based on the premise lhat coping is probably a function of 
characteristics of both the person and the environment. Soei^ 
support plays an important role in this framework because it is 
viewed as an aid (or hindrance) in helping people cope effectively. 

. The first section of this paper presents the major categories of 
human response to misfit and the ways in which ^[lotivation 
determines which of those responses to misfit are manifested, 
Then we turn to the topic of social support. The first task involves 
defining social support. To do this,^ number of definitions from 
the literature are reviewed and evaluated. This evaluation provides 
the basis for the definitions of support that are used throughout 
the paper. » 

The framework presents social support as a hypothesized 
determinant of (a) pec(t)le's perceptions of their environments and 
of their own abilities and needs^(b) motivation to respond by 
coping and by defensive processes, (c) mental and physical 
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well-being, and (d) objective environmental resources available to 
the person. / 

Although the framework is based on prevrous theory and 
research, it is largely untested. Consequently, the reader should 
consider the hypotheses that follow, in a critical manner by 
considering how the model should be further c;i|ij)orated and 
tested. Although methods for measuring the coris^rlicts arc not 
discussed at length, the framework should suggest the types of 

variables that need to be measured. 

^ , ♦ 

The model should also suggest the intermediate goals of social 
technologies that attempt to increase social support, coping, and 
environmental mastery. It should be able to suggest the variables 
that need to be altered to enhance mastery and the points of 
intervention' for producing such enhancement. Only a brief 
discussion of the actual technologies for inducing such changes is 
attempted here. 

Human Adjustment as a FuNexiof^ of Person-Environment 
Fit AND ^ciAL Support 

Responses to an Undesirable Human Condition 

Figure 1 lists a number of basic categories of responses that 
people may show when faced with a challenge or condition they 
would liice to change. Throughout, this paper will attempt to 
describe the social-psychological variables that determine such 
responses.' First there will be a brief review of what is included 
under each category of response in figure 1 . 

Affective responses refer to emotions such as anxiety, 
depression, satisfaction, resentment, anger, and happiness. 
Physiological responses refer to those emotions hypothesized to be 
related to psychological challenge or stress. They include: risk 
factors in cordnary he^t disease such as serum cholesterol, blood 

1. A discussion of the influence of genetic heredity, diet, exercise, and exposure to toxic 
substances is beyond the scope of this paper. These influences may, in part, determine some 
of the responses, particularly the physiological ones. The joint'study of such v«riables and 
of social-psychological ones would be required to assess the^ relative role of each set of 
influences. ' 



Figure 1 

Person-Environmeiit Fit, Social Support and Responses to Misfit 



Objective P-E fit 

^demands vs. abilities 
*needs vs. supplies 



Subjective P-E fit 



Perceived Informitlon 



Defeiuet 



1 



•affective 
•physiological 

•health-related e.g., drug-taking 
•coping 

•cognitive adjustment: reality- 
oriented vs. defensive 



/ 



Objective social suppon 

— — . — • — 4- 



Note: Solid arrows represenf hypotfiesized relationships. Dotted arrows repr^ent relationships dbser^ in other studies which are believed to 
have their effects through intervening variables. Those intervening variaSles will be consideried in the figures that follow. Interactions are 
represented by the intersection -of one arrow upon another. - * . , . 
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pressure, and serum glucose (e.g., Rdsenman and, Friedman, 1963; 
Glass, 1977); secretions of the adrenal cortex, brought to 
prominence by Selye's (1956) theory of the general adaptation, 
syndrome; changes in the electrical conductivity of the skin; and 
changes in the antibodies that t)rotect against colds and influenza 
.(Palmblad, Cantell,Strander, Froberg, Karlsson,.and Levi, 1974), 

Some studies have tried to predict the physiological antecedents 
of illness rather than illness 'itself. Studies of risk factors of illness 
and disease have sought, in some cases, to determine the social and 
psychological pYedictor's of the antecedents. Social-psychological 
studies seeking to predict states of illness rather than their risk 
factors have been relatively rare because of the large samples 
required and the fact that considerable research support is 
required for th^ multiyear longitudinal designs. Theories that 
integrate findings from the social-psychological literature on risk 
factors and from the literature of related diseases have been even 
more rare. One outstanding exami>le is the study of coronary 
behavior patterns by Glass (1977). 

Coping responses refer to attempts to reduce objective stress bV 
altering, the objective self (e.g., seeking traii|ing in relevant job 
skills) or the objective environment (e.g., changing"to a job that 
makes better use of one's skills (Doehrman, 1978). These attempts 
illustrate behavioral coping. Coping also refers to attempts (o 
improve one's awareness of one's abilities and needs and one's 
ai^areness of the demands and resources of the environment (e.g., 
through counseling, introspection) where such knowledge is 
%pothesized to improve the person's objective fit with the. 
environment. These attempts illustrate cognitive coping. Cognitive 
coping can also involve changes in attitude, such as a ccMscious 
;effort to suppress anger or frustration because one believfes that 
the result will be detrimental to future performance. If the person 
involved were to engage in preventive and secondary , health care, 
this would represent coping by a behavioral response that is 
healfh-related (e.g., Becker, Maiman, Kirschtj Haefner, and 
Prachman, 1977; Caplan, Robinson, French, CaldwelU and 
Shinn, 1976). 

\ 
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Defensive responses refer to attcmijts to delay or iavoid the 
perception of misfit although objective misfit exists (Doehrman, 
1978). These responses may be directed toward the objective 
environment (e.g., a verbal or physical lattack in anger against* 
another person) or toward the objective person as in the case of- 
suicide. Defensive. responses may also be directed to the subjective 
environmeht, as with the use of classical defenses such as 
pcojection, or towards the subjective person, as with denial of 
affect. Such defensive cognitive alterations may be seen as efforts 
to distort perceptions of reality so that the demands of the 
environment are more in line with a perspn's abilities, or so that ' 
the needs of the person may fit the environmental rejources. The 
concept of person-environment fit will be explained below in 
greater detail.. Defensive responses may. also invc>lve the use of ^ 
psychotropic drugs <e.g,, Beekman, 1975) or/smoking (e.g., 
Caplan, Cobb, and French, 1975), habtls. that scent to alter 
perceptions both of ;he self and the environment. . 

Prejdictors of Responses , 

. Figyre 1 ^presents a beginning framework for finding the • 
•determirfants of these responses, and it provides the basis for,^a 
later, more detailed framework. Arro^ys with solid lines represent 
hypothesized paths between panels of variables. Those arrows 
with dotted lines represent observed relationships believed to be" 
the result of a set of intervening processes described below. - 

Person-environment fit (rfiisfit). On the left offigure 1 are boxes 
dealing with person-environment fit. Fit refers to the relationship 
between characteristics of the person (nc;^ds and abilities) and 
characteristics of the ffrivironment (resources and demands) 
measured aldng commensurate dimensions (such as the^eed for 
autonomy in the work setting and the availability of jobs that can 
prpvide it). The concept of person-environm^t (P-E) fit comes 
from a number pf theories of human behavior (Murray," 1938; 
Lewin, 1951; Pervin, 1968; French, Rodgers, and XTobb, 1974)^ 
which statf that human response is a function of the person and' 
•the environment. These theories may be contrasted with others 
that seek to explain behavior solely in terms of personality traits or 
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environmental characteristics (such as physical space> non|ls, or 
information). ^ # 

In tillny instances, behavior is determined largely by the 
environment alone (for example, most of us dHve on the^safe side 
of the road and not on the sidewalk). It is also' likely thatjpersonal 
attributes explain individual differences in behavior. *(Two people 
drive^siihilar car«* One driver will accelerate? rapi41y after each 
stop, braking hard on turns and stopping suddenly; apother wiU 
drive as *if therl f^ere egg between the gas pjftdal and the 

^ drivers f<>dt.) ™ 

In some cases personality and environment may interact. For 
example, in a study of white-collar arid blue-collar workers, • 
Harrison (1978) and Caplan, -Cobb, French, Harrison, and 
Pinneau (1975) found that/ person-en vironnieot fit explained 
additional variance in merital well-being ^iqt accounted for by 
measures either of the^ person's needs and abilities or the 
environment's supplies and (lemands. On the other hand, Kulka, 
Mann, and Klingle (1977) found that, although person-environ- 
ment fit did predict variance in high school students* well-being 
and performance, it did not account for any variance beyond that 
already accounted for by measures of the person's needs and 
abilities alojie or the school environment ^lone. 

In apy tevent, if one'^takes the position of the person-environ- 
ment fit theorists, then OMis likely to measure afl the variables 
necessary to determine whether a? given population responds as a 
• function of person, environment, or or the interaction between the 
two. ' ^ 

Although 'the concepts of fit and dissatisfaction may seem the 
* * same, Ihey are not considered equivalent in this model. Figure 2 
* illustrates a set of Relationships between P-E fit arid a dependent 
variable, satisfaction, at this4)oint apd indicates that they are not 
the saiiie construct. Let us consider satisfaction-dissatisfaction as ) 
the evaluation of person-environment fit. Curve A Represents the 
case '^here excess needs of the person (P > E) and^xcess^demands 
of the 0 environment (P/< E) both lead to dissatisfaction (for 
example, having too much or too little to d^ on the job may 
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produce dissatisfaction). Curve B represents a linear relationship 
between tiie needs of liie person and dissiitisfaction, regardless of 
the supplies or demands of the environment (for example, if 
financial security is extremely important, dissatisfaction lessens ais 
more money comes in, qui'te apart front the amount needed for 
minimal security). Curve C represents an as>|nptotic relationship 
between misfit aD#> dissatisfaction (for example, some persons 
need friends for satisfaction, but, once the minimum number of 
friendships is exceeded, additional friendships may have no 
further effect on reducing dissatisfaction). 

Hypotheses in Figure 1 

Arrow 1: Objective fit determines subjective fit. Objective 
person-environment fit is measured independently of the person's 
self-report, and ideally, it is free of bias. The perception of 
objective fit is rarely perfect, and the sources of imperfection are 
represented by arrows 2 and 3. - 

Arrow 2: The provision of information increases the accuracy 
of self-perception and of the environment. French, et al. (1974) 
refer to, these two perceptions as ''accessibility of thfe self" and 
"contact with reality." Often accuracy may be lost if .reliable 
information sources are inaccessible because theper.son is unaware 
of the proper sources or does not Icnow how to gain acyess to them, 
or because information is being withheld, sometimes intentionally, 
to retain control over the person (Crozier, 1964). One intent of 
counseling is to increase a person's accuracy of perception: "You 
do have enough background for that job as far as math goeS. 
Look how well you scored on the test of mathei^fliatical reasoning. 
However, you should take a course in programming." 

Arrow 3: Defensive distortion decreases the accuracy of 
perception of person-environmefit fit. A subject may use defenses 
like denial and projection to avoid confronting certain objective 
fonditiohs about the environment or about the self. Experimental 
studies (e.g., Lazarus, Opton, Nomikos, and Rankin, ' 1965) 
indicate that these defenses help to reduce the threatening nature 
of the objective stimuli. As a result, physiological responses 
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typically observed uiider cohditioris of ihreaf, such as lACfeflsed 
heart rate and galvanic ski)i response, may be reduced. In the 
Lazarus et al. study, such ddfe^nses were deliberately induced by 
giving people instructions th^t led th^m to use denial or 
intellectualization In the interpretation of a film showing a shop 
accident. , ^ 

Arrows a through e in Figure 7. These dotted arrows provide 
soxne of the impetus for the model to be presented in figure 3.''The 
arrows indicate that there, have been studies showing associations 
between either objective or subjective misfit and human responses. 
A few of those studies are cited for illustration. 

Arrow a indicates the possible link between objective 
persbn-environment fit and outcomes like health and illness. Fpr 
the most part, available studies deal with, objective measures of the 
environment rather than with objecjtive measures of fit. Tor 
example, studies have suggested that occupation (e.g., Ouralnick 
1963; Cobb and Rose, 1973) and socioeconomic ^status. (e.g., 
Antonovsky, 1968) are associated with heart disease. Changes in 
the economy have been linked to mental and physical health (e.g., 
Brenner, 1973) and to the predisposition of case-finding ^encies 
to i(lentify previously untreated persons (Catalano and Dooley, in 
a paper presented at tnis conference). Occupation has also been 
associated with mental well-being (e.g., Caplan, et al., 1975a; 
Quinn, Seashore, Kahn, Mangione; Campbell, Staines, Graham, 
and McCoUough, 1971). One study found that the fit between 
occupational status and the mean status of neighbors was 
positively associated with low rates of psychiatric illness (Wechsler 
and Pugh, 1967). 

Some of these relationships may be merely associations rather 
than a means of identifying causal relationships between 
environment and health. For example, demographic;, categories 
such as occupation are probably not stable^ over time. The 
blue-collar and white-collar jobs of 30 years ago are different from 
those of today, different both in terms of the diaracteristics of the 
people who are drawn into them and of work settings and Job 
demands. It is therefore preferable to study the effects of 
person-environment fit, rather than of occupation, on well-being 
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so that this sort of shift in the definition of the predictor variable 
will be eliminated. Occupational data §hould be viewed with 
caution if it uses group-level (occupational category) information 
to suggest individual level associations. There heed not be such a 
corre^ondence between group shid, individual findings (e.g.* 
Caplan, et al., 1975a regarding the ecological fallacy). 

As Tor arrow b, there are studies to suggest that perceived misfit 
or stress is associated withisodr mental health (e.g.', Kahn, Wolfe, 
Quinn, Snoek, and Rosenthal, 1964; Gurin,^Veroff, and Feld, 
1960; Caplan, et al., 1975a'; Harrison, 1978) and with physical 
illness (e:g., Caplan and Jones, 1975; Friedman, Rosenman, and 
"Carroll, 1958). These studies have been conducted at the 
individual level of analysis, so that their interpretation is not 
siftjject to^he interpretive problems of group-level data. However, 
arrow b, as well as arrow a, does not indicate the process by which 
misfit creates such responses. Why is it- tha| misfit (or stress) 
produces these' effects? ^H^/iar are the intervening variables? Are 
there conditions uncler- which people do not show physiological, 
and mental strain even Nvhen subjected to it? 

Figure 3 -will give some hypl^thesized answers to these qjuestions. 
F6t now, consider arrows a and b open to interpretation. Some of 
that interpretation may involve causal intervening mechanisms; 
other interpretations may involve noncausal, coincidental 
associations. 

Arrows c, d, and e, dealing with social support, a concept that 
will be defined at length below, also represent associations that 
have been reported in the literature. Arrow c represents <»he 
finding that loss of social support can haye undesirable effeftts on 
well-being. Research has found that loss of a loved one through 
death, divorce, or separation, can induce depression (Myers, 
Lihdenthal, ^nd Pepper, 1971, for example),' increase the 
incidence .of angiYia pectoris when the work supervisor is 
nonsupportive (Medalie, Snyder, Qroen, Neufeld, Goldbourt, and 
Riss, 1973), and increase the widower's overall risk of death 
(Parkes, Benjamin, and Fitzgerald, 1969). 
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Arrow d fqjresents the "buffo^ hypothesis'* of social support. 
According^ to that hypothesis, the effects of social stress on 
well-being are buffered by the presence of social support: In other 
wofds, in this hypothesis a person who has sflciaL support does not 
show the expected positive relationship between ^n increase in 
stress and an increase in ill health. This hypothesis ^ will be 
discussed more fully after social support is definejd. For now, note 
that there are a number of studies thai appear to support the 
buffer hypothesis (Cobb and Kasl, 1^77; House and Wells, 1977; 
see the review by Cobb, 1976) and at least one study which fails to 
support it, (Pinneau, W75). Af elaboration of figure 1^ presented 
later in the paper, willleal with the processes through which social 
support may effect responses to P-E misfit. 

V 

Figure 3: Mediators of Responses to Misfit 

On the left side of the figure we again see arrow /, indicating the 
relationship between objective ^d subjective person-environment * 
fit, and arrows 2 arid 3 indicating the roles of information and of 
defensive perceptions. 

Arrows 4 through 6: How the person responds to misfit depends 
on t wo response mediators::: (a) subjective probability of response, 
and (b) incentive*values for response. ) 

The subjective probability of response depends on the 
expectation a person has of overcoming the misfit or of reaching a 
particular levef of goal attainment. The value of a response ^ 
represents its incentive or ability to satisfy certain needs of the 
person. Norms generate incentives to the extent that the person is 
not alienated from the norm-producing group and does therefore 
value the approval of others. 

The two elements, expectancy and value, have form^ the. basis 
for major theoretical formulations of hu;nan motivation (Lewin, 
Dembo, Festinger, and Sfears, 1944; Tolman, 1932; Atkinson and 
Feather, 1966; Vroom, 1964; L^wler, 1973). These theories state 
that the motivation to respond in a particular manner is a function 
of the expectancy that one can respond successfully, multiplied by 
the value of the outcomes to be derived from such a response. 



, Flgare3 . * 
Hypothesized ReUtioiuJiips tmongP^raon-Enyironment Fit, 
Motivation to Respond to Misfit, and Responses to Misfit 
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For readers unfamiliar with expecta»cy-value models of 
motivatiori to resp6nd, here is an illustration. An unemployed 
person is seeking employment. In this simplified example, Jhe 
person is mulling over two possible re^sponses to unemployments 
applying for a low-paying job which has been listed, or waiting for 
a better-paying job to be listed. 

Let. us assume that to take the available *job has a subjective . 
probability or expectancy of .8, because the person believes that it 
will be easy to qualify for the job. Not taking the job will have a 
subjective probiability or expectancy of 1.00, because the person 
has recently refused Similar jobs and knpws that it is possible to 
avoid this job as well. » 

The person attaches incentive values to the outcomes pf these 
responses. On an arbitrary scaleTranging from -10 to + 10, where 
+ 10 equals high positive value and -10 equals high negative value, 
taking the low paying job will provide some income: value = + 6. 
Taking the job will also be demeaning because the skill level is less 
than hoped for: value = -5. We will pretend that these are only 
two considerations, but ^ the procedure could of course be 
elaborated to include other values. The overall value of taking the 
low-paying job in ^is example is ( + 6) + (-5) = + 1. 

Not taking the job also has some values associated with it. The 
further loss of income has a negative value of -3; since the person 
is still receiving unemployment compensation, the negative value 
is far from -10. Continded unemployment will be unpopular with 
spouse and relatives because it will make the person seem to be 
incompeitent as a provider. In this case, a norm, *Tmd a job,*' is 
operating in conjunction with personal values about employment. 
That norm induces a value of only -2 because the largest negative 
value of failing to secure eipployment for this reason occurreiK 
when the person first was laid off, and is independent of the 
decision to talce or not take this particular job. The value of 
resisting a demeaning job and of preserving one's sense of dignity 
has a value for this person of + 5. So the* total value of not taking 
the job is (-3) + (-2) + ( + 5) = 0. A theory that multiplies the 
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expectancy of being -able to perform an' act by its value gives the 
following results in this hypothetical example: 

Response Alternative 



^ Motivation ^ Take^hejob Don^t takelhe job 

Expectancy .8 1.0 ^ 

X • 
Value 1.0 0.0 

= Product 
(Subjective exMcted 

utility) , ^ 0.8 O.Q 
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Thus, the act with the strongest product, that is. the strongest 
positive motivation, or subjective expected utility, is the response 
of t?Ucing the job- The formulations of value x expectancy models 
can become far more compl'ex, but the illustration serves to point 
out the key elements that are employed. 

The example may conjure up a picture of a calculating, highly 
rational individual. There are doubtless many ^^ehaviors that are 
governed by such ratiocination, and other behaviors that 
approach the other extreme and can be called habit. Under 
conditions of habit, the probability of response may be a 
generalized one relating to a broad range pf responses. The 
incentive value may also be a generalized one relating to a broad 
range of outcomes. * 

Motivation an(\lioice. The value-expectancy model may be^ 
most us^ul when a person perceives, that there is a choice among 
alternative modes of response. When there is a lack of perceived 
choice, additional theoretical formulations become useful 
predictors of response^ Lazarus (1966, Table II) presents -a 
classification of how people respond to^what we have called misfit. 
The classification suggests that when a person perceives no choice 
to be present because there.are no viable responses the person feels 
competent to make, or when there are strong norms toprevent the 
mEti^ing of a choice, then the response will be anger/(Maier, 1949) 
and attack (Smelser, 1963), the classical responses to frustration. 



When ther^ is ho palatable way to cope witji^a given situatioii, 
depression may b€ observed as well (Davi«, 19^|i|pj[n some cases 
defensive distortions niay be engaged in, to rationdfize ayay the 
fact that the demands of the environment are too difficult to 
surmount or that there is inadequate capability to surmoXint the 
misfit' (Miller and Swanson, 1960). And in scmie cases a person 
may create alternatives by atcting in an irrational nlanaer -to. create 
the illusion of contrpl (Langer, 1975). 

. > 

^he maintenance of persdn^l control and choice over options . 
has been suggested as a powerful motive, if not the central one, in^ 
human behavior (Brehm, 1966). It involves the exercise of choice 
over the environment, interpretation of events, and decisions in 
respect to courses of action (AveriH, . 1973). The concept of 
''learned helplessness** (Seligman, 1975) has been used to'describe 
the state in which a person, through repeated unsuccessful 
attempts (such as seeking employment on many occasions without 
success); has come to accept the belief that choice and control are 
no ronger possible. Reinforcements have become independent of 
responding (Hiroto and Seligman, 1975). T^ie '^helpless*' person 
assumes that any attempt to pvercome new problems will probably 
result in failure; consequently no effort is expended because the • 
person has given up. In such a case, whenever misfit occurs, the 
generalized belief of helplessness may result ia deeper depfression 
(Klein, Fencil-Morsc, and* Seligman, 1976) rather than in further 
coping. ' 

Research on the phenomenon .. of learned helplessness is 
relatively new, so that little is known about how to intervene and"* 
overcome it. Recent work, hoA^||er, finds that deprqssives show 
the learned helplessness responWonly when they attribute ^theif 
past failures to their own inability and not to the unreasonable 
demands of the environment. (Klein, et al., 1976; Kuiper, et al.,^ 
1978). This suggests that the learned helplessness response might 
be erased if people could learn to" attribute past failures to the 
nature of the environment and not to their own incapacity to 
^handle them. They would obviously have to be convinced also that 
the present environment was unlike that of the past. 
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^Although k i§ reasonable to expect that people will develop 
attitudes of learned helplessness when faced with certain forms of 
- misfit (one person may expect sure failure if a task requires , 
mechanical aptitude, another if the task involves speaking before 
an audience), more research on the specificity of helplessness 
needs to be done. There may be people who approach ill life'?, 
challenges with a generalized expectancy of helplessness and 
accordingly cope so ineffectively tl^at they are institutionalized. 
But for the general population, expectancies are iporeUkely to be 
' limited to specific domains of life., 

' intersect of arrows 6' and 7: The quality of the person 's coping 
' response is a product of the motivation to respond and of the 
objective skill of the response. This hypothesis appears widely in 
the literature on organizational and motivation psychology <for 
example, Vroom, 1964; , Lawler', 1973), "S*^? the ^erm 
"performance" is used for the quality ofthe response: 

motivation x skill = performance 

^ Arrow 8: Roping and defensive responses influence each other. 
It is important to Understand the interrvelationships among the 
• various responses so that the unique variance of each can be 
identified and the effects of one response on another studied. For^ 
example, the use of drugs may lead to cognitive distortion and 
reduction of affect, and may, in turn, alter the effectiveness of 
coping responses. Affective states may lead to the use of drug^ 
illness and recovery may influence coping and affective states, ano^ 
so on. A theory of these interrelationships, not formulated here, 
would be needed if these effects are tabe syste.matically studied.. 

Arrows 9 and 10: The resultant objective person-environment 
fit is a function of a person's coping and defensive responses and 
the objective environmental resources relevant to this fit. The 
environmental resources refer to physical facilities and th§ 
objective demands and resources that bear on a person's objective 
fit. 

The resultant fit can be an important criterion of success for 
poUcy-guide.d interventions. The paths that lead to arrows 9 and 
10 may be seen as Aiaps for reaching such a criterion. 
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person-environment fit. The model has indicated .that the 
responses of the person are a' function, of the motivation to 
respond and the skill of response. The motivation has two major 
components; subjective ijrobability of a successful response and 
the perceived value of itsjoutconrefti Where the person perceives no ^ 
responses with acceptable probabilities of success, depression and 
a sense of iielpjessness may develop. These resultant states ntay 
.prevent the py'son frOm trying to cope when similar problems 
*appear later. ll[is most important to dis&over ways to reduce this 
feeling of helplessn^s, so that mastery of and adaptation to a wide 
variety of environmental challenges may be^made possible. 

We turn now to the role that other persons play as sources of 
ihfluences on person-lnvironment fit, motivation to respond to 
misfit, and the responses themselves. These roles come under the 
rubric of "social support." 



to Misfit: Definitions 

Before considering its effects, tJie term "social support" must 
be defined; If one views social support as a mechanism for 
potential change in certain human conditions, then support takes 
on ilte stature of guideline for social interventions. Consequently^, 
a valid definition of social support may need to be more than an 
exercise in semantics. For this reason, and because there is no 
widely accepted^ definition, we shall, examine the concept of 
support in donsi4erable detail. , 

The term "social support" may be relatively new but the idea 
has been around for a long time. The concep^t of lov^Sii Biblical 

aexts referred to sitpportive relations. In the 1940s and l|^Os; 
industrial and organizational psychologists talked of "human 
relations^ (Mayo, 1960), as social mechanisms that could improve 
well-b^ing and productivity. In the 196ds, "participative 
management" (Likert, 1961, 1967) and "process-orientation" 

. (Belles, 1950; Blake and Mouton, 1964) were used to refer to ways 
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of 'relating to people that would- make them feel iacluded socially 
in the systems in \yhich they worked and that would encourage 
them to contribute to those systems. In the 1970s, ''social 
support" is being used to describe the quality of the social 
environment in work settings (Caplan, et al., 1975b; Cobb, 1974; 
Cobb and Kasl, 1977; Pinneau, 1975), and in .the comrpunity " 
(Caplan, 1974; Caplan and Killilea, 1976;. Sarason, 1976). Thfe* 
concept has also been used to exaWne the effect of the social 
environment on the behayior of patients in treatment for menial 
and physical disorders (Baekeland.and Lundwall, 1975; Caplan,(et 
al., 1976). J0 , . 

The definitions, of social siipiTort that appear in the literature 
show that peopie tend to have basically the same ideas in mind, 
but with significant differences— sometimes of degree, but 
sometimes of the whole frame of reference. This meansJhaUhere 
is no unified definition of social support as yet. H^rTare some of 
the definitions. 

Pinneau (1975) 'divides social support into three categories: 
tangible support "is assistance through an intervention in the ' 
person's objective environment or^ circumstances . . ." (p. 2). 
''Appraisal or information support is a psychological form of help 
which contributes to the individual's body of knowledge or 
cognitive system*. . . . £'mor/o«a/ support is the communication of 
information which directly meets basic social-emotional needs . . . 
for example: a statement of esteem ... a warm embrace." (p. 2) 

Cobb (1976, p. 300) excludes tangible support intentionally and 
defines social support as "information leading the subject to 
• believe that he is cared for and loved, esteemed,fand a member of 
a network of mutual obligations." . \ 

Kahn and Quinn.(1976) define social support as an. interpersonal 
transaction consisting of t^e expression of positive affect 
including positive evaluation, affirmation or endorsement of the 
person's perceptions, beliefs*, values, attitudes and actions, and 
the provision of aid including materials, information, time, and 
entitlements." ^ 



Q. Caplan (1974rpp. 3 and ^ talks about soeu^^p^rt systems 
which .reduce "absent or confusing feedback,** provide "con- • 
sistent communications of what is expected of them, supports and ' 
assistance with tasks, evaluations of their performance, and 
appropriate rewards." 
\ '• '■ 

O Walker, MacBride, and Vachon (1977) define emotional 
support as "behavior which assures an individual that his personaN 
feelings are underjstood by others knd considered Qormal in his 
situation.** (p(. 36).. ' ' 

Each ^f these, definitions has a' slightly different focus: 
. inforhiation (Cobb, 1976); interpersonal transactions,.expression, 
and provision. (Kahn and Quinn, 1976); assistance, information, 
and communication (Pinneau, '1975); systems (G. Caplan, 1974); 
and behavior (Walker, et al., 1977). Many of those who wrote the . 
definitions also talk. about lihkages of persons that produce social 
support-networks. Cobb's delTinition includes information that 
leads the person to believe that he or she is a member of a network. 
Cobb, G. Caplan, and Kahn and Quinn suggest that mutuality o\ 
reciprocity may be important aspects of supppf t networks^. Clearly 
networks are of interest because they represent two ideas: (i) the 
person is usually part of a social System larger than a dya^, a 
system that ought to be studied if we are to understand the effects 
of social support, and (2) people may have basic needs not only 
for dyadic relationship but also for a perception of membership 
in larger clusterings (work organizations, families^and so forth); 
thus the role of support ir/ providing such inclusion deserves 
attention. 

,The topic of networks will not be pursued much further here; 
Walker, et al. (1977) review some of the literature on social 
support networks, and Kahn and Quinn provide an extensive set 
of hypotheses about the ef fects of the properties of such networks 
on well-being. The' study of. networks is one way of trying to 
answer the question "What creates social support?'* That answer 
will in part depend on how social support, is defined. 

A discussion of four issues concerning elements of a definition 
6f social support follows. After that, I will suggest a set of 
definitions for use with the iheoretical model of this paper. 
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, (1> ObjJcUve versus subjective sociat" support. A disflnction 
, should be made between social support that'is objectively observed 
and social support perceived by the target of the, support. In this 
way we can distinguish between the pragmatic a<^t of support and 
its symbolic meaning to the target person (Tannenbaum, 1968).^ 

(2) Supportive behavior versus relationships. Cbncepts suclf as 
trust, mutual liking, and inclusion in a social xietyvork reiFer to 
• relartionships. Listening to and agreeing with the person's' view of 
Self and environrjj^nt refer to behaviors. Incorporating ( 1), we can 
deal wjth objective versus subjective (i.e., perceived) behaviors- 
ani,d objective versus subjective (i.e., perceived) relationships. . 

One' could operationalize ihe measuremertt of objective social 
support by limiting it to the observation of behaviors such as eye 
contact, posture, and positive and negative evaluative' statements. 
Attempts to qharacterize supportive behavior in such terms haveV 
been tried. The dangef here, however, is that such behaviors may 
be only an outward Expression of a Set of caring attitudes held by 
the giver of social support (for example, tevy, Knight, Padgett, 
%n(;l WoUert, 1977). 'If people forget this, they may be tempted to 
believe that they ckn produce perceived socj^l support in the target 
person simply by adoptiiig these behaviors or by inducing others 
to behaye in like mann^er. Accordingly, it is again important to 
disting«i?h between the behavior ^f the support giver and its ' 
meaning to th^^ target of support. 

Given the choice between using observational Aiata on the 
behavior of tho giver and observational data on tke relationship 
between giver and receiver, the rdatidnship may be a better 
indicator of the receiver's /i?// social suil)Dort. Butythe latter's owii 

y ^ . 

2. In some cases the soiixce of subjective social support may b? perceived as supernatural 
(God. a^eparted relative) .^ItilvE support is perceivable by the pers'on. even though not 
objectively measurable, then™ should have the same hypothcsizO impact as any other 
form- of perceived support. / ' 

3. If certain attitudes about others, as well as be<>avioral skills, are required b>' the giver 
to produce jiferceived social support, then programs which attempt to identify only, 
behaviors and to train people in liie exhibition of them may not produce so high a'quality of 
perceived, social support as is possible. The provider's attitudes and motives toward the 

. target person, if left untouched and if nonsupportivc. will probably reduce the skill and 
sensitivity with which the taught behaviors are exhibited. 
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reported pcrceptions* if elicited nondefensively, may be superior 
to the objecjtive observation of the relationship as an indicator oT 
the receiver's felt social support. • ^ 

(3) Unique J^ersus overlapping elements in the definition of 
support. It IS assumed thatsocial support \i multidimensional until 
"^hown otherwise; \i is also assumed that support's components 

need not be positively corjrelated. So far, definitions have not 
maSe it clear where they stand on these assumptions and have not 
stated whether or not all the characteristics of social support need 
be present or whether any single element is sufficient. For 
exampl^, must one coriimupicate information about inclusion 
group, esteem-, and the fad that one is loved to prpdttce social 
support, orjare these elements interchangeable? Nor is it clear 
whether or not communication of information about one element- 
of support usually conveys only that fact andi^no other elements. 
For example, to give a hitchhiker a ride duringsa_storm probably 
provides tangible support as well as serving to communicate a 
helping attitude to the hitchhiker! Is this multiple effect 
char|pteristic of social support in general? 

At this stage, there is no theory of social support to suggest 
whether tbe elements of social support represent factor^that are 
unique or overlapping. The lists of elements of suppol-t, therefore, 
should be regarded indicators of the width of the donriains 
rather than as indicators of their dimensionality, 

(4) Does "support" embody value judgments? Let, us try a 
projective test. What- is the first' word that comes to your mind 
aft^r you see the words SCf lAL SUPPORT? T^e odds are that 
you thought of a wotd that you wt3»uld evaluate as !*good" rather 
than**bad." 



''Support" has a connotation of helpfulness; this is Jiseful in lay 
language, byt it may 4ead behavioral scientists astray if they tend 
to define social support ii\ terms of its supposed beneficial effects. 
Effect-based defiiiitioAs c^n present problems. For one thing, they 
can^ Pfoduce seemingly contradictory deductions. Consider, for 
example, the following effect-linked definition: support is 
behavior by the giver that leads the target person to believe that 
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his/her beliefs and perceptions art held by others. Given such a 
definition, it would be supportive to agree with a suicidal person 
that life was not worth living, that the basic skills to survive were 
lacking, and that suicide would be a good response. Second, such 
definitions make it impossible to test the hypotheses embodied in 
them. If a certain sort of behavior does not produce the intended 
effect, one can always say, *^Well, that behavior is obviously not 
Social support." 

To solve these problems, the effects in effect-basefl definitions 
should be recast hypothesized effects of social support rather 
• than as elements of its definition. These effects would then be 
subject to empirical testing, leaving open the door for the 
discovery of those effects of^* social support that were not 
anticipated on the basis of prior theory or intuition. We would be 
ipore likely to study the conditions under which social support* did 
or did not promote human well-being. * ^ , * 

Cobb's definition of social support, **infprmation leading the 
subject to believe that he is cared for an4 loved, esteemed, and a 
member of a network of mutual obligations,'' is an example of an 
effect-based defliJition; it can be used to suggest a number of 
hypotheses that can be tested. Consider the following. Cobb*s use 
of the concept of inform^ion suggests that One could study the 
objective sending of messages with a content of^caring, esteem, 
and inclusion as measures of objective social support. One could 
also study the perception by the target person that such messages 
had been sent. Then the following hypothesis oould be tested: 

Objective behaviors that contain messages about care and love, 
esteem and value, and acceptance . into ^*a network of 
communication and mutual obligation'' will produce the 
following respective perceptions in tlie target person: 

(a) **I am loved and cared for." This perception differs from 
the ^perception, **sqjneofie has told iro that I am cared for* 

(b) am esteenied." Again we distinguish between another's 
telling one that one<is esteemed and actually perceiving oneself to 
be so. Self-esteem is positively related to both the objective esteem 
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of others apd to the perception that they hold that esteem, but the 
relationship is /lo/ perfect* (French, Sherwood, and Bradford, 
1966). ' • V 

(c) am a member of a network of communickion and 
mutual obligation/' 4gain, we would distinguish between 
perceiving what others have told one and one's perception that **I 
really am a member." - 

In the long run, j^ocial support may come^tp refer to an area of, 
study dealing with hypothesized effects of beha^^l^ intended to 
be helpful on the perceptions of such intention, on the feeling of 
being helped^ and on the adaptation, adjustment, and well-being 
of the target person. By' then, we will be less conceriii^ with 
defining social support and more concerned with predicting those 
social behaviors that will improve human perceptions of 
well-being and actual well-being. ^ 

A new definition of social support. In one sense the ms^erial 
that follows is oiot hew. From time to time Sidney Cobb, John 
French, Jr., Robert Kahn, Robert Quinn, and I have exchanged 
memos and have met to discuss the definition of social support 
and its hypothesized effects. The following are some >yorking 
definitions based, in part, on these discussrons; I offer them to my 
colleagues and to the reader as further food for thought, for 
tinkering aild refinement, and with no assump'tion that they 
represent the final word. 

The concept of social support** will be altered somewhat here 
by the addition of two modifiers: '^tangible** and **psycholog- 
\ca\.* ' Tangible refers to attributes^ of the physical environment or, 
as Cobb (1976)* points out, anything that has mass or physical 
energy (e.g., money, day cate, transportation). Psychological 
refers to all those attributes .of the person that do not have mass 
and physical energy, including needs and motives, values, beliefs, 
perceptions, and emotions. 

Objective tangible support will refer to behavior directed 
towards providing the person with tangible rjesources that may (arc 
hypothesized to) benefit the person*s mental or physical 
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well-being. Money, shklter, and' transportation are exampleS^ of 
such support. 

The criteria for mental or physical well-being are defined by the 
scientist, pQiicy maker, or practitioner; one is free to place 
defimtions of well-being here that represent therapeutic goals, 
although a definition of well-being vnll not be. specified in this 
paper. Note, however, that some definitions of positive mental 
health do consider behaviors which maymove the person in the 
direction of person-environment fit— for example, Jahoda's 
(1958) and Clausen's' (1963) concept of environment mastery and 
Phillips' (1968) concept Qf adaptt^tion. The target person's criteria 
of ^ell-being will be considered when subjective social support is 
defined.^ yl^ ■ < ' ' 

The definition of objective tangible support and the definitions 
of support that follow, are not effect- or response-based. The 
behaviors to be watched for should be those which, on the basis of 
theory and research, appear to promote well-being (Kahn and 
Quinn, 1976). But, whether or not such goal-directed behavior of 
the giver does pjomote well-being in the receiver is a matter for 
hypothesis testing and not a part of the present definition. 

All of the definitions of support proposed here focus on support 
behavior rather than on the concept of supportive relationships. 
The concept of supportive relationships should, however, be 
possible to derive from these definitions of behavior. For example, 
an objective,tangible supportive relationship may be defined as the 
exchange of objective tangible support behavior. Here an observer 
woul^look for evidence of reciprocity in the exchange of tangible 
goods. 

Objective psychological support will refer to behavior which 
appears to be directed towai-ds providing the person with 
cognitions (values, attitudes, beliefs, 'perceptions of the environ- 
ment) and qffective states that constitute or are hypothesized to 
promote well-b?ing. For example, one might provide praise and 
encouragement as forms of objective psychological support. As 
with objective tangible support, the social scierttist, practitioner, 
or policy maker retains the responsibility for setting up the criteria 
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for well-being (these criteria might te defined as those set by the 
target person) and the criteria for judging whether the support 
provider is directing behavior toward the propiotion of the target 
person's well-being. Whether or not these behaviors that appear tg. 
be directed to producing mentally healthy cognitions and affects 
actually do so is a mattCF for hypothesis testing, and is not an 
inherent part of the definition. • ^ • 

It might be of interest to define objective psychological social 
.support as behavior iiitended to promote the person's well-being 
or person-environment fit. However, the theory and methodology 
for inferring intention is not at present well-developed and may 
not be so for some time to come (e.g., Nisbett and \yilson, 1977). 
For an observer to judge the goals towards which the provider of 
social support is striving seems less difficult than flU the observer 
to infer the intentions of the provider. So, to describe the 
goal-directe(f behavipr rather than the iiitention of the provider 
has been suggested as a preferable way to operationalize objective 
support (J. R. P. French, Jr., personal communication, 1978). 

Objective tangible and psychological support can be observed 
only if one states the specific goals of^e support behavior. An 
observer would code the extent to which such behavior seemed to 
be directed to these goals. For example, if one wished to help the 
unemployed to obtain jobs, one might specify that objective 
tangible support should be directed to putting the person in 
contact with offices or services that could provide employment 
information. The dfspatch of a nliobile office (a van) to a 
neighborhood hard hit by layoffs might fulfill this objective. One 
would code the presenc^br absence of such a unit, the rate at 
which it could process unemployed people, and other indicators of 
its tangible support capacity. 

The objective psychological support of the van might be judged 
in terms of whether its peribnnel were communicating 
information directed toward: 

(a) increasing the unemployed person's perceptions that he or 
she does have the ability to seek a job or to behave in whatever 
other w^y might be stipulated as adjustive and adaptive; 
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(b) increasing the person'yperceptions that jobs are available to 
match the person's qualirications; ' ^ 

(c) increasing the person's perceptions that others will support 
jobrs^king efforts, creating or enhancing such norm*!fc 

(d) increasing the person's perceptions that the person belongs 
to or has access to a network that will proviA needed information 
ahd a scyise of emotional comfort and acceptance; 

. (e) increasing the person's perceptions that the pursuit of a job 
is a w(^thwhile goal; 

(0 incrSbsing the accuracy of the person's perceptions of the 
correct ana incorrect ways tQ pursue the goal and of the extent to 
which the person was pursuing the goal correctly; and 

(g) decreasing^ nejjative affective states. 

The observer's ratings of social support behaviors would not be 
based on success in achieving goals but only on their apparent goal 
direction. Note that the above list includes many, if not most, of 
the elements that have been suggested in the definitions of social 
support by others, revie>yed earlier. Research on the patterns of 
help-giving in self-help groups (Levy, et al., 1977) finds the same 
elements of goal-directed behavior present, but the emphasis tends 
to vary with the type of group; for example, behavior control 
groups tend to use more positive reinforcement than do 
stress-coping groups. 

Siiifjective tan^ble support is defined as thfe target person's 
■ perception that detain needed physical resources in the 
environment are being provided by others; the definition is thus 
based on the target person's point of view. The extent to which the 
target person's definition of what is needed overlaps mth that of 
the scientist, practitioner, or policy maker may be an important 
matter for empirical study, but it is of no consequence in defining 
subjective tangible support. 

In the furtl\er discussion of the tTS?>retical model, following 
these definitiomL the term "perceived information" instead of the 
concept of subjective tangible support will be usfed to refer to the 
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perception both of tangible aspects of the environment and of 
incoming information abbut the self, including the consequences 
of particular acts. All these * elements are subsumed under 
perched information. This simplification will not compromise 
tiWjmjajor features of the model. 

• Whereas objective psychological support relates to behavior 
aimed at producing cognitions and affects judged to promote 
objectively defined well-being, subjective psychological support 
relates to the target person's perceptSSh that such behavior on the ' 
part of the other person will promCrte personal well-being. 
Whether or not the behavior will indeed promote well-being is an 
empirical question, but it is irrelevant to this definition. ThQ only 
thing that matters is that' the target person believes that the 
behavior will promote cognitions and affects that will agree with 
his/her well-being. Subjective psychological support is, in essence, 
a perception of trust in the other person. 

This feeling of trust, or subjective psychological support, is 
distinguished from any perceptions the target person might have 
of the messages that the provider of support^fis sending. For 
example, the target person may hear the provider saying **You are 
important,'' or **Here is a way to gain fame and fortune." These 
statements may be judged to be objective social support, but only 
if the target person trusts the sender of such messages; accordingly 
the perceived content of the messages is not considered subjective 
psychological support. 

Trust may represent an assessment of the motives of the 
provider for both present and future support. The future 
perspective is important. Feelings of trust may often be based not 
so much on what the provider is doing at the moment, but on the 
belief that if some crisis arose in the future, the provider could be 
coutHed on* for protection against psychological and physical 
harm. 

This concludes the set of definitions of social support. In the 
hypotheses to follow, we shall see a framework in which trust 
serves as an important information gate. It can allow the person 
access to, or protection from, information from others. Gaining 
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access has a high value because information which i gains access - 
influences the person's perceived person-environment fit, motiva- 
tion to respond to jnisfit, skill level of responding, and affective 
states. • ' 

Social Support as a Determinant of Response 
to Misfit: Hypotheses 

* These hypotheses ^re shown in figure 4, an elaboration of figure . 

3. ' ' • 

Arrow 10: Objective tangible support has a positive: effect on 
objective person-environment fit. This hypothesis is repeated here 
with the substitution of objective tangible support for the« 
objective environmental resources used at the origin of arrow 70 in 
figure 3. A layoff or job terliiination would be an example of a 
loss of objective tangible support which would alter objective fit. 
The loss of a job may increase misfit in respect to needs for 
affiliation, recognition, use of one's skills and abilities, and 
financial security. 

Note that the path from objective taAgible support to resultant 
fit does not require that the person perceive support in order to 
benefit from it. For example, a person whose coping resi>onse to 
unemployment is the filling out^of an application form might 
reduce unemployment misfit by means of both the person's, 
response and external resources. The person may have shown a 
high degree of competence in completing the form. The employing 
orgafiization might have facilitated the fit by simplifying the form 
so that applicants for a job with lOth-grade requirements would 
not, need a college education to fill 0Ut the form accurately. 
Although one might never be aware of such external resources, 
they could make a significant difference in one's employment 
chances. ^ , 

Line 11: Objective tangible support if associated with objective 
psychological support. This is a noncausal association. It 
represents the likelihood that the provision of material resources is 
often a signal to the target person about the attitudes of the giver. 
The job placement counselor who hands a client a brochure about 
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the client's occupational interests may be trying to signal to the 
client, "I want p help you find a jobj" or alternatively,' "I am 
" busy. Read thi^brochure and you will find out what I don't have 
time to tell you." Sometimes it may be difficult to tell whether 
objective tangible support is also objective psychological support 
or a deliberate lack of it. 

■* o 

Arrow 12: Objectivk psychological support increase^ the 
amount of information the person perceives about objective fit. 
This is a weak hypothesis; a stronger one regarding objective 
psychological support and perceived information will be presented 
in the discussion of the intersection of arrows 12 and 18/ 

Arrow 13: Objective psychological support increases subjective 
psychological support. 

Intersection of arrows 13 and 14: The perceived need of the 
target person for social support increases the. extent to which 
objective psychological support produces subjective psychologicitl 
supplm't. The perceived need for spcial support can be stated in 
terms of several conceptualizations involving needs for control, 
reactance, need for independence, and equity, all of which appear 
to be compatible. These conceptualizations are briefly elaborated 
below. 

The extent to which objective psychological support is perceived 
as psychologically supportive may depend on whether or not the 
target person perceives this support as a threat to needs for control 
or to needs to maintain some decisional choice (Bem, 1972; 
Nisbett and Valins, 1971; Wickland, 1974; Wortman and Brehm, 
1975). Such threats are hypothesized to produce tendencies to 
reassert one's freedom of choice and control (reactance), even if 
such a reaction run§ counter to one's initial goals. This behavior 
has been . called reactance (Brehm, 1966). For example, Alice 
brings Tom home to meet her parents. They effusively praise her 
choice. The next day Alice turns Tom down in^ favor of Mike. In 
doing so, she attempts to exert a choice which is not apparently 
due to the pressure of her parents. 

It is likely that persons who have strong peeds for independence 
or Autonomy are particularly sensitive to objective psychological 
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support that attempts to control or which. may seek to help the 
target person by providing direct ai4 rather than enhanced options 
for choice. On the other hand, if the target person has strong 
needs for dependence, objective psychological support aimed at 
'enhancing freedom of choice may be viewed as psychologically 
nonsupportiv6. 

The arousal of the need for social support may vary according 
to the situation, in addition to varying according to the personality 
disposition of dependence-independence. Th^ target person may 
believe it legitimate to fee given a choice in some situations(**I want 
to >e given an array of jobs from which to make my selection'') 
but not in others do not want the surgeon to ask me which 
scalpel should be used''). To present a person with a choice when 
you are being counted on to make the decision because of your 
expertise or legal right may undermine the person's trust in you. 
These considerations suggest that it is important to define the 
bases of- power (French and Raven, 1968) that are anticipated by 
the target ptrson in the relationship with the provider of objective 
psychological support, ^ 

Need for Social support can also be viewed in terms of equity 
(Adams, 1965). According to an equity theory of social exchange, 
if the target person perceives objective psychological support in 
excess of the p^son's ability to repay it, or in excess of what the 
p^son deserves, then psychological tension or discomfort will be 
housed. The target person will tend to resist further objective 
supportlest the pbliMtion to repay it be so great as to result in loss 
of freedom of chmce or be excessive. Under such conditions, 
which may promote reactance b-^havior, the person's low need for 
social sut>port will destroy any positive relationship between 
objective and subjective psychological support. 

The proposition that equity is important in determining the * 
acceptance of objective psychological support is congruent witH 
the vie^v of social support relationships 'as reciprocal (G. Caplan, 
1976; Cobb, 1976). Reciprocity allows giver and receiver to 
maintain an equity of exchange and a sense of freedom from 
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obligation.* If obligation exists, then the spontaneity of social 
psychological support is r^ovccb Spontaneity-on the part of the 
giver may lead the target person to believe that the giver "is 
providing support out of goodness of heart, rather than "because 
"page 32, paragraph 5 of 'Procedures for Dealing with Clients*** 
says to do so. 

Arrow 15: Subjective psychological support increases subjective 
person-environment fit. The person who feels trust m a 
relationship may experience increases in person-environment fit 
on dimensions dealing with social relationships (affiliation, 
advice, understanding, sharihg of responsibilities). The presence 
of a helpful other will connote that subjective demands will be 
easier to meet because the other person will provide resources to 
help meet them. Perceived needs will be seen as better met because 
of additional supplies provided by the other person. 

Arrow 16: Subjective psychological support reduces negative 
ajject. Anxiety - and depression' should be decreased when 
subjective psychological support is received. It is possible, 
however, that this result occurs partly because of the perception 
that the giver of support is protecting one's choice over options. 
As was noted earlier; lack of choice may lead to depression. 

Arrow 17: Subjective psychological support lowers defensive 
mechanisms by increasing feelings of security and reducing the 
need to defend the self from harm. Arrow 17 points to defensive 

4. For some persons, the concept of "reciprocity" may mean the exchange of goods or 
information of like kind ("I hug you. so you hug me") but such a connoution U beyond - 
the meaning of the word. In relatiqnships between professionals and their clienu the 
exchange may involve the trade of goods that are equivalent only In value ("You give me 
advice, and 1 give you money"). Jackins (1962) has pointed out that in helping retatiqnships 
that involve self-help networks— Uke that between acquaintances— the receiver of social 
support may have equitiT restored by being able to contribute something useful to the 
relationship, even if it is housework or helping to repair something which belongs to the 
giver. Jackins points out that indeed the receiver of social support may need it so badly that 
it is not psychologically possible for her or him to provide payment in kind, and here 
bartering anangemenu are advisable. In this regard, one might define a supportive host as 
one who can distinguish between guests who offer to make salads because they feel they are 
receiving more hospitality than they deserve and wish to restore a sense of equity to the 
relationship, and guests who make such an offer as a gesture of etiquette fuUy hoping It wlU 
be turned down. 
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nvechanisms, such as filtering', distortion, denial, and projection, 
that would interfere with a person's ability to accept new 
information regarding objective pet-soh-environment fit. Such 
defenses "might also interfere with acceptingX information 
regarding: (a) the person's abilities to cope with misfit; (b) the 
value or incentives of responding to the misfit in a particular 
manner; and (c) ways in which response skills can be improved. 

Intersection of arrows 12 and 18: Objective psychological 
support directed to giving information about objective fit will be 
perceived as valid to the extent that the person 's defenses are not 
aroused by such information. 

Intersection of arrows 19 and 20: Objective psychological 
support directed to providing feedback about abilities to respond 
to misfit in various ways, the incentive value of each response, and 
the ways responses can be Improved will be perceived as valid to 
the extent that the person's defenses are not aroused by such 
information. Thi&ihypothesis, like the preceding one, says that if 
the target person becomes defensive, then information will not be 
accepted. The defense mechanisms will eliminate the information 
byinethods of selective attention, reinterpretation, and distortion. 
Such mechanisms will be used to protect the target person from 
what is seen as information harmful to the self. 

^hen the person trusts the ^iver of support, defense 
mechanisms will interfere \less with the transmission of 
information; information will be perceived and viewed as valid 
even if it does not affirm the target person's perceptions, beliefs, 
and attitudes. In only one case should affirmation be required: the 
giver of support must affirm the target perso'h's perception that 
the giver can be trusted to be a protector from harm. 

Arrow 21: To the extent that the person perceives information 
about how to improve self-performance as valid and as promoting, 
appropriate goals, that information will result in an increase in the 
person's objective skills in this area. Perhaps thi^ is a, reminder to 
those who are involved in programs designed to increase the skills 
of certain groups that the merfe presentation of didactic, 
information may have no detectable effect on actual skill unless it 
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is accepted as valid and useful. Following arrow 2/ back to its 
antecedents, one sees that the element of trust must be present if 
instruction is to have the intended effect on actual skill level. 

Arrow 22: New information about the probability of successfifi 
responses to misfit and about their incentive values will change a 
person's motivation to respond in certain ways (f the information 
is perceived as valid and as serving felt needs: Following this arrow 
back, we again see that efforts to increase a person's motivation to 
respond to a particular person-environment misfit in a particular 
way (stich as a pep talk) may ndt have their intended effect unless 
the person trusts the sender of the message and so does not screen 
put the message by defensive listening. 

Intersection of arrows 22 and 23: Information from others 
perceived as valid and as promoting well-being buffers 
(conditions) the effects of persoh-environment fit on responses to 
misfit by increasing motivation to cqpe. Qobb (1976) suggests that 
social support may buffer the effects of stress (misfit) on 
well-being only when there is a crisis or acute stress, defined as a 
major and sudden increase in person-environment misfit. 

The sharp increase in objective person-environment misfit in the 
t)uffer hypothesis is like a trigger, Objective social support* should 
occur only when the increase in misfit exceeds a certain rap over 
time. No response by thc^ provider of support shoulc^ be offered 
until a certain threshold of change in misfit is exceeded. Figure 5 
shows A hypothetical example. 

In figure 5a the nonlinear relationship between rate of increase 
in misfit and responsiveness of objective social support is shown. 
In figure 5b the effect of rate of increase in misfit on percfcived 
helplessness is shown to interact with, and to be buffered by, thj; 
responsive objective social Sujiport. If the social support is 
nonresponsive, then thisliypothesis predicts that no buffering will 
take place and that the relationship between rate of increase in 
objective misfit and coping disability, made linear in this example, 
will remain unchanged. r 

. • 

When buffering does take place, we would expect to find that 
' the perceived increase in misfit will also be great, and that the 
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objective psychological support, if responsive, will increase 
subjective soci^^Uuujp^ in subjective social support 

should, in turn, open the person*s access to information about 
resources of psychological security, thus reducing feelings otf 
helplessness and resulting in a perceived ability to cope with the 
situation. . . v 



Evaluating the Model 

In this last section of the paper, , three topics, are discussed: 
omissions from the model, the validity of the model, and sources 
of bias in the model. • 



What Does the Model Oij^t? j ' 

The following topics are considered- briefly : the dimensions of 
fit and coping to be studied; what other mechanisms of social 
support buffering may be present; the best sources of objective 
social support; what it is that supports the support, givers; social 
support networks; and social mechanisms in the improvement olF 
the positive telationsHip between objective and subjective 
psychological support. , , . ^ 

1. What dimensions of fit and coping should be studied? 
Although there are lists of dimensions, such as Murray's list of 
needs (1938), the model does npt suggest which dimensions are 
preferable. Other theories, poihbined with observations of the 
pqpulation to be sfudied, are required for an informed answer to 
this question. 

2.*Which sources of objective social support are the best? Should 
more emphasis be placed qn the development of professional 
services or should we be increasing the "Skilly, of the lay network? 
The model can provide a framework, for evaluating this question 
because the effectiveness of different sources of objeptive support 
can be compared. Iri longitudinal studies the relationship between 
sources of objective support and perceived support, motivation, 
resportses to misfit, and resultant fit can be examined. 
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3. What supports the support givers? The model in Hgure 4 is 
in t e nde i i to fae^gcnericaHy applicable to the explanationrof homan 
responses to misfit. Therefore it should be possible to substitute 
the giver of social support for the target person and to study the 
conditions that promote and hinder the ability to meet demands of 
others for social support. In programs of intervention where 
objective social support resources are to be created, it m&y be wise- 
to examine the extent to which such programs have social support 
mechanisms , to promote the required role-behavior of support 
givers (see Caplan, 1979). ^; " 

4 . What about social support networks ? Kahn and Quinn ( 1 976) 
have proposed a set^^f hypotheses about the nature of social 

, networks and social lilN(,ages that may allow one to determine 
those social structures which prevent coping disability. For 
example, networks of potential providers of objective social 
support can Jbe described in terms^of densky (the extent to which 
the memberis of the net communicate wnh one another); size; 
anchoring (e;g., ar^ they theonmary acqui^ntance of the target 
person or of the spouse?; are mey related as members of sotne 
formal organization such as a work setting?; are they related in a 
professional helping relationship?); stability over time; frequency 
of contact; and so on. 

A recent review of research on the role of networks during the 
crisis of bereavdhient (Walker, MacBride, arjd Vachpn, 1977^ p. 
40) **. . . suggests that there is often a lack of fit between the 
social and psychological needs of the individual in crisis and the 
individual's social support network." Studies of the properties of 
networks could tell us whether or not certain charaoteristics: of 
these networks are associated with good adaptation. The findings 
could provide a basis for studies of interventions that sought to 
change networks or of observed natural\changes in network 
formation. These studies would help W determine whether the 
networks were a deterfningnt of the hypothesized processes that 
promote adaptive well-being, or were a symptom of other 
influences on adaptive well-being. 

If properties of networks are found to vary in their effectiveness 
according to the type o^ misfit (for example, Parkes, 1972, 
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suggests that small, dense networks may entrap people during 
crises of maj of psychosociaT tf arisif lofi by providing lim 
norms, information^, and social contacts), then studies might be 
justified that describe the distribution of such networks in the 
population. Such studies could help to identify groups lacking 
social support resources required for potential management of 
crises. J-^ ^ 

5. Are there i^cial mechanisms that can increase^he likelihood 
that objective psychological support will be perceived as 
psychologically supportive? Participation may be an effective 
social mechanism to produce perceived psychological support. 
Participation is the amount of a person's influence on decisions 
and plans that affect the person (after French, Israel, and Aas, 
1960). Participation is one way of allowing target 'persons to 
indicate the goals on which they want help, and how and when 
they want to be helped. 

' Participation as a process allows people to decide how much 
control they want, and how much control they want others to 

^ exert, over a given situation. It avoids the possibility of violating 
the person's needs for autonomy, or lack of it, by previewing an 
information feedback loop^^^o the givers of objective S^ocial 
support. Participation appears, to promote adaptive behavior 
beneficial both to the target person and to the social system to 
whi(?h the target person belongs (LikeFt, 1961, 1967; Argyris, 
1964; Coch and French, 1948; Morse and Reimer, 1956), 
providing that such participation is seen as legitimate (French, et 
al., 1960). 

In counseling, participation may consist of permitting the client 
tp exert choice over alternatives. For example, the ultimatum, 
**You must go to all these job interviews," may be viewed as 

X nonsupportive because it removes choice and may force reactance 
(dropping oat of, contact with^the job counselor as ao act of 

^defiance). By contrast, stippose the counselor were to say, **It may 
be hard for you to interview for all these jobs. Mow many would 
you fike to try before coming back to talk with me?" Here the 
client is being asked to participate in the employment decision and 
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is more likely to view the counselor as someone who can be 
trusted. 

An account of an experiment in which participation was used to 
improve person-environment fit in social networks is found in the 
work of Campbell (1973), The procedure was applied to engineers 
in a federal agency. Participation appeared to work well so long as 
the dimensions of misfit were, not such as to require resources 
from outside the network. Biit when adjustments in niisfit 
required a change in demands or resources beyond the network, 
the process was ineffective. Campbell's study suggests that 
research on participation, as a mode Qf building objective and 
subjective psychological support, should examine the span of 
control and^ authority of the social support network, in order to 
determine the dimensions of misfit that can and cannot be altered 
by particular networks.^ 

Is the Model Vftlid? 

At th^ outset it was suggested that a good theory should suggest 
the targets for an intervention. This model suggests as targets: 
perceived psychological support; perceptions of abilities and needs 
and of environmental resources and den^nds; and perceptions of 
the incentive values and probabihti€;s of l^ing able to respond to 
misfit in one manner or an|bther. ^ 

To evaluate the' effects of any social ^interventipn or 
policy-guided program, one would need a model that could 
distinguish between those orders of social support which did and 
did not lead to desirable iievels of Objective person-environment 
fit.. One would also want a model that could identify the points in 
the process between intervention and outcome where less 
successful interventions failed, so that modifications could be 
aimed at overcoming these barrieris; For example, was an 



5. The truly adaptive target person may be one who knows hoy^^to link up with those 
social suppon networks that are appropriate to the sort of fit needing attention. The truly 
adaptive organization or society may be one that trains its members hpv^ to determine 
which networks best suit a particular problem; it may also be one that knqws how to make 
these networks available. 
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unsuccessful outcome (Jue to failure to produce a perception of 
trust? Did it provide the wrong information about the values^f 
certain types of responses?. Did it fail because it did not 
communicate new information about the norms (for example, did 
it immerse the person in a peer-support group of those facing the 
same category of misfit)? Did it fail because, although it produced 
high motivation and the correct response, it did not deliver the 
objective environmental resources that were supposed to remove 
certain barriers to coping?' 

- To answer such questions, a model must have a .known or at 
least reasonably estimated validity. This paper has presented a 
largely untested model. The following steps would help to 
determine its validity and therefore its usefulri^ss in answering 
some of the above questions: 

(1) The development of valid measures of objective social 
support as defined for ust in this model and the further 
development of existing measures of subjective social support. 

(2) The development of valid measures of the other elements in 
the model required for testing its validity: measures of coping, 
cognitive distortion and defenses, perceived ability, and perceived 
incentive value of different modes of responding to ^misfit. The 
measurement of objective misfit also remains a challenge. 

(3) Studies of the effects of social support in samples where 
some of the respondents will face an acute crisis situation, where 

. other respondents at about the same level of misfit will face a 
chronic situation, and where still oth^r groups will show normal 
variation in person-environment fit. Such studies would clarify the 
role of social support as a buffer of the effects of stress or misfit 
on responses to misfit (strain, mental and physical illness). 

The studies should be longitudinal unless the pro<^esses and their 
effects are considered as occufring simultaneously. For example, 
Likert (1967) suggests that when participative systems of 
management are adapted, it may take as long as three years before 
the benefits are visible. The interval of effect for individuals may 
vary depending on the coping behavior being studied. In school 
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systems, the shortest time for judging the effects of social support 
might be a- minimum of one semester. In studies of 
unemployment, estimates of the longitudinal period of study 
might be based on the current range time it takes to secure 
employment or reemployment after a layoff, "in studies of child 
socialization, a research program spanning several years might be 
desirable. \ 

Is the Model Biased? 

Tl^is question refers to whether or not the concepts and casting 
of tht model are such that the onu^ for adaptation and adjustment 
is placed on the persoil ("person blame") or on the environment 
("system blame"); (Gurip„ Gurin, Lao and Beattie, 1969). Do we 
assume here that the Procrustean bed is in the han^s of the 
environment or in the hands of the person? 

The concept of person-environment fit makes no assumptions 
about who is to do the adjusting. The concept of fit, however, 
does raise the question about whether fit should be. achieved by 
changing the environment's demands and resources, by changing 
the person's abilities and goals, or by some combination of the 
two. The answer to this question is probably dependent upon at 
least two considerations: the availability and cost of technologies 
and social mechanisms for improving person-environment fit; and 
societal values about the use of such technologies and 
hiecbanisms. The societal values of interest here are .the ones that 
indicate which aspects of the person should accommodate to 
society and which s'hould be protected from having to make such 
an accommodation. y 



Although the model in figure 4 is not intended to indicate the 
values we ought to pursue, it (and models like it) may be useful in 
helping social groups to determine to wkat extent interventions 
aimed at increasing person-environment fit do scrtn socially vafued 
ways. If our models can provide this resource, then we shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we are contributing both to 
scientific -knowledge and to its social utilization. * 
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ROLE ADAPtAtlON AND THE 

APPRAISAL OF 
^ WORKfRELATED STRESS 

MARC FRIED 



Introduction 

Thfe importance of work for economic life is self-evident. 
Whether viewed in the aggregate as the basis for sustaining the 
physical existence of a society or more humanly as the necessary 
con4ition for meeting the subsistence requirements of a' 
population or for enhancing standards of living, work activities 
are ^he foundation of a social order. By the same token, the loss of 
productivity due to unemployment and its consequences for the 
availability of goods and se^'vices in a population would also 
tippear to be self-evident. Nonetheless, one can only view, those 
ec6nomic and business analyses of unemployment that see 
advantages moderate levels of unemployment, , if only 
periodically^ as a reflection of the distortions of a rational, 
economic order. - <■ ' <^ 

That the activities, relationships, and accomplishments associ- 
ated with work are also critical components of social experience 
md personal development is less widely recognized. While the 
/importance of. the non-economic functions of work is a 
fundamental tenet of contemporary social science, neither the 
basit human significance of work nor, cqjfrespondingly, the 
deleterious consequences of unemployment, is uriiversally 
accepted. Charles Booth, almost a century ago, was startled to 
learn that many of London's lower class population were poor 
because they earned so little money or were unable to find :jobs 
and were not merely avoiding work. His observations did not 
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entirely convince that cynical socialist, George Bernard Shaw, for 
whom ''the undeserving poor" were at least a segment of the 
lower classes. It is more disturbing to realize that despite many 
studies of work and the job, despite the evidence that most people 
want to work and would Ke^willipg-to^ork except under the most 
disadvantageous conditions, there is a persistent disbelief in any 
widespread motivation for employment. In parallel fashion, there 
is extensive ignorance concerning th« damaging consequences of ^ 
job loss for individuals and families, except for the more obvious 
features of economic deprivation. » 

Social science investigation has, unfortunately, failed to 
contribute its due' to a clarification of these issu6s. Apart from 
studies of unemployment during the great depression, only during 
the last few years have sefveral close empirical analyses of the 
impact of job loss been unveilW. There are, of course, many 
subtle and complex issues involved which complicate the study of 
these problems and the interpretation of findings. Moreover, the 
basic conceptual and theoretical apparatus for guiding the analysis 
of these issues is quite rudimentary. It is primarily this inadequacy . 
of concepts, models, and theories essential for understan(Jing ^ 
psychosocial phenomena like work and unemployment that is the 
major impetus to the present effort. 

The general significance and specific forms of work and 
unemployment in modern societies derive from the llrger social 
structure and the social system values, and are embedded within 
the entire array of roles and experiences of people within the small 
social systems of daily life. As a consequence, the development of 
micro-level concepts and models for understanding the processes 
and experiences of work must take account of the diverse spheres ^ 
" of daily behavior and of their interrelationships with one another. 
In turn, this implies that the very effort to understand work and 
unemployment must be initiated at a mor^ aljstract level, far 
removed from the concrete phenomena of the world of work. 
With this in mind, I shall give little attention to jobs, work 
experiences, and job loss at the outset and will only return to these 
concrete foci in order tp exemplify and develop, further some of 
the abstract formulations. . ^ 
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I Start with tiie view indicated above: the nature of work itself 
-and^f fittitudes^te ward work ar e l a rg e ly a function, ultimat e ly, el^ 
macro-level politicoeconpmic and sodbcultural forces. While they 
may be sustained and even modified by specific experiences within ' 
different types of organizations, these represent mainly variations 
on a larger societal theme. Marcuse (1964, 1966), following severah 
'lines of thought developed by Freud (1961a, 1961b), has vividly 
characterized the ways in Which these macro-level forces dominate 
and direct our psychic api>aratus. The broad brush strokes of 
Marcuse's formulation are not sufficient, however, foreclose 
empirical analysis, but they provide a meaningful vantage point 
and important suggestions about dimension^ to be considered. 
Despite the need for further theoretical clarification of the 
mechanisms by which macro-level forces impinge on individuals, I 
shall give only scant attention to this problem. I shall attempt, 
rather, to develop and specify the parameters of micro-level 
psychosocial analysis. Since it is primarily for individuals as role 
participants in small social systems and collectivities that the 
impact of macro-level fprces is most potent, I shall devote much of 
my attention to the development of role analysis. 

To the extent that the role concept can be formulated so that it 
has facets, duncftsions, and dynamics, it majr-well serve as a 
critical link between the operation of social system forces and the 
commonalities or idiosyncracies of psychological process in 
explaining behavior. Indeed,, since internal and external structural 
and dynamic forces interact and impinge on individuals, a 
specification of role concepts can, in principle, provide the most 
stable basis for explaining aggregate behavioral patterns or 
individual variability. To accomplish this conceptual objective, it 
is essential to formulate the parameters of roles and to generate 
theoretical propositions about the dynamics of role systems and 
about the determinants and consequences of these dynamics. 
Ultimately, it is necessary to demonstrate that the regularities or 
irregularities of role behavior explain and predict the continuities 
and discontinuities in human functioning better than do the social 
and psychological processes from which role behaviors derive. 
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To initiate such an inquiry, I will focus attention on the concept 
of role adflptation as the conceptual expression of changes in role 
behavior in response to internal or external forces. In order to 
clarify the concept of role adaptation, however, it is necessary to 
develop the language of role behavior and to specify the ways in 
which roles are interrelated in forming the small social systems of 
daily functioning. Given these definitional and conceptual 
formulations, I will extend the conceptual apparatus to 
propositions concerning. the impact of external forces on role 
behavior and the process o( role ?idaptation. Particular emphasis 
will be given to those external forces that can be conceived as 
stressi Greater attention is given to external events than to 
variability in psychological reactions, partly as a function of the 
available literature, and partly because of philosophical predispo- 
sition. Both sets of forces, however, must be invoked in 
developing the concepts of stress and strain before applying these 
formulations to the phenomena of work and unemployment and 
1to the role adaptations generated by stress in these spheres of 
experience. 

Since a great part of the discussion is necessarily conceptual, i| 
-brief synopsis of the substantive argument i^esirable. Borrowing ' 
the concept of a stress-strain ratio from applied physics, I shall 
argue that the impact of stress influences the role behavior of 
individuals through the strain developed intole functioning. These 
individual experiences of strain, however, have repercussions far 
beyond the individual as they affect other individuals whose roles 
are intertwined in the small social systems of daily lifeyMofeover, ^ 
not only do external social, economic, and political forces initiate 
most of the stresses that are subjectively transformed into strains 
of (|iffefent degrees of severity, but these same forces constrain the 
options available for role adaptation. Thus, while the range of 
adaptational responses for coping with stress are, in principle, 
almost infinite, the conditions of life substantially narrow the 
possibilities and produce residual or even additional stresses, 
conflicts, and strains in the very process of adapting to the initial 
stress. Many of these secondary stresses, conflicts, and strains are 
often submerged beneath apparent adaptational achievements in 
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response to the initial stress. But this should not obscure eithei^the 
— existence ^f- these stressful^esidues X)r 4heir- evaluation -in -a^ 
meaningful human cost-behefit analysis. The stresses associated 
with work in ou^ society and, even more strikingly, those entailed 
' by . unemployment; reveal most sharply the interrelationships 
among role adaptations indifferent spheres of functioi^ing and me 
consequences of stress and adaptation to stress for small social 
, systems. 

. Role Conceptualization: Alternative Approaches 

A recent news dispatch reported that Johnny Weismuller, the 
erstwhile Tarzan of many films, had been hospitalized because he 
had taken to shouting that he was Tarzan, expressing himself in 
the savage gutterals of that jungle denizen, trying to swing from 
hanging reniinders of jungle vines, and reliving in many- ways his 
famous 'movie role. * 

Occasionally, with the depersonalization that sometimes 
characterizes sociological analysis, the concept of role is 
formulated by analogy with drama. Such terms as role-taking and 
< role-playing imply such artiflce and; to this degree, mock the 
objective conformity and subjective investment j^ssociated with 
role behavior. What is lost in the dramaturgical conception is that 
the drama and the art of acting evoke the reality within the role for 
a brief moment in time and only in a specific context. Moreover, it ' 
is the reality within a role and not the reality of a role. Only with 
the repetition of the same dramatic role, evoking the same reality 
with regularity, and only for those individuals who can fulHll 
themselves through the reality within dramatic roles, ciin the play 
become an enconu>assing experience. Sean Connery, I understand, 
refused to be 007 in the James Bond movies any longer for fear of 
becoming 007 both in subjective reality and in the eyes of his 
audiences. He may, thus, have averted Johnny WeismuUer's fate, 
a^etrogressive debasement of a secret identiHcation that went 
beyond dramatic necessity. 

But while this exaggeration of a familiar phenomenon reveals 
the tenuousness of a dramaturgical conception of roles in daily 
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life, it also reminds us that similar forms of secret identification 
which exceed social necessity arise occasiomdly in other 
conditions. Merton (1957) presents a telling form of such 
identification and its overload of commitment to rules in his 
analysis of bureaucratic structure and personality. Goffman's 
social analyses (1959, 1971), while often ver^ng on Daumier-like 
caricature, also capture the essence of distorted identifications 
with the formal definition of roles, sometimes ri^uced to their 
ultimate absurdities. A psychodynamic analysis i^ essential for 
clarifying the processes by which such over-commitment takes 
place and for analyzing the individuals who find fulfillment or, at 
least, security in such role investment/ However, there is also a 
more evident social condition common to these situations. 

Such identifications appear main)y to occur when the role 
represents an organizational position endowed with substantially 
more power than the incumbent can over hope to achieve in his or 
her own right. By pursuing all of the formal rigidities of 
rule-defined role behaviors, individuals can indulge themselves in 
reflected glory and, at the same time, believe themselves to be 
expressing the unexpressed will of those with true aulthority. The 
price they frequently pay is that, having borrowed their strength 
without proper license, they must then go on feigning^ the power 
they do not possess. The excessive identification with the roles of 
bureaucrat, professor, executive, public official, or doctor cannot 
bear confrontation with the reality of diminished power in other 
roles and relationships. A process that may have started 
innocently as dedication to a work role, supplemented by 
exaggerated esteem for and rigidification of establishment 
standards, results in a total persona modeled on the role. The 
person within the persona readily vanishes. 

Fortunately, most people do not become so intensly identified 
with single roles, nor do most role situations encourage such 
excessive commitment to single roles. While such over-identifica- 
tion with roles is frequent enough, to warrant some attention in 
dealing with the pathologies of role behavior, a general 
conceptualization of role functioning must be based on principles 
that characterize role behavior more regularly in daily life. Apart 
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from the dramaturgical model, several different conceptions of 
role are widely uscd.i 

Th^ role concept has been defined, categorized, and deployed in 
many diverse ways. Common to all of them is the view that role 
represents the intersect between social and psychological processes 
and vantage points. However, relatively little conceptualization, 
theoretical formulation,^ or empirical analysis explicitly develops 
this potential. Nuijierous critics have, in fact, rejected |he role 
concept on the grounds that it has proved of little theoretical or 
empirical value (Coulson, 1972; Preiss and Ehrlich , 1966; Sarbin, 
1954). But a concept can have little theoretical or empirical merit 
in its own right. Concepts like intelligence, electromagnetic fore?, 
or social networks have significance primarily because they have 
dimension and are incorporaited within propositions that can be 
used for theoretical development or empirical evaluation. While 
there are several examples of efforts to engage the qpncept of role 
beyond initial definitions (e.g.. Bates, 1956; Gross et al., 1958; 
Nytfet al., 1976; Parsons and Shils, 1952; Popitz, 1972; Turner, 
1970)/ there has been a paucity of such effort, with few attempts to 
generate the dimensions and framework for role analyse^.. 
Nonetheless, a brief consideration of several of the dominant 
approaches to role conceptualization helps to place the present 
formulation in context. 

three differek concepdiHl styles and corresponding differences 
in the conceptuawition of roles are evident. The most familiar of 
these stems fro|| structural-functional theory ip sociology 
(Gobde, 1960; Merton, 1957; Parsons, 1951). this approach 
conceives of roles as the primary units of isocial organization 
defined in functional terms. Each role is the functional correlate 
of a structural unit conceptualized as a status. This structural unit 
itself is leased on norms regarding the rights and obligations' 
associated with specific, designated positions in the •social system. 
In this conception, the structural features of statuses dcfflhe many 
of the regularities of the function of such roles as parent, friend, 
colleague, teacher; and, in this respect, the structural-functional 
approach gives priority to structural determinants of role 
behaviw. Since the relationship between structure and function is 
reciprocal, functional features are, by no means, neglected. 
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Nonetheless, this approach tends to rigidify conceptions of roles 
and role behavior unrealistically. 

The various forms of interactional analysis adopt a very 
different vi^w of role in which the classification and analysis of 
role behavior is oriented to the psychosocial function' of roles 
within a given setting (Goffman, 1961; Turner, 1962). Since rolcs^ 
are viewed as emergent phenomena within specific interactional 
conditions, their interpersonal functions are given priority. This is 
reflected in interactionist role terminology which characterizes 
roles hy- such features as facilitator, antagonist, provocateur, or 
conciliator. In effect, it is the function of the role in developing the 
emergent processes of action and interaction that is its defining 
characteristic. Regularities of role, therefore, stem from 
similarities in the conditions Of action and from general principles 
of social participation.'^ • 

The social psychological tradition of role conceptualization is 
more diverse and does not lend itself so neatly to a summary 
statement. Two main strands of theoretical role formulations 
appear in the work of Sarbin (1965, 1968) and in the work of Ijlahn 
and a series of collaborators (Katz and Kahn, 1966; Kahn^et al., 
1964; Kahn and Quinn, J 970). In both instances, the approach to 
role theory tends to emphasize trfe normative features of role 
functioning and of the stressful or conflicted components of role 
patterning. The social psychological conceptualization and the 
corresponding terminology is more formal than that of the 
interactionist role formulations, in dealing with characteristic 
situational forces that condition role behavior. At the same time, 
this approach gives greater attention to the dynamics of role 
behavior than appears in structural-functional analysis by virtue 
of its emphasis on speeiflc^ organizational or contextual factors 
that influence roles.'^i ^ < 

In the present view oF role concepts. and theory, each of these 
approaches provides a distinctive contribution to role analysis. In 
its treatment of rights and obligations, normatively defined, as 
central features of roles, the preseitt fprmulation is closest to the 
structural-functional conceptualization. However, it differs from 
the structural-functional conception in several respects. Since roles 
are conceived, in the present approach, as themselves structural- 




the basis of its most critical social functions, th)sre is considerable 
variability and, indeed, flexibility in thcL supplementary functions 
</ served by given roles. In this respect, this conceptualization leans 
toward the intei^ctionist formulation and gives particular priority 
to the role relationship in defming supplementary role functions 
and in determining many of the properties of the rdc. On the 
other hand, the more speciHc interpersonal or group functions of , 
roles often addressed by interactionist analysis are hot considered 
in the present formulation. These attributes of role behavior 
represettt a different dimension of analysis, an aspect of group 
process only incidentally linked to role functioning. The present 
formulation is similar to that pf the social psychological apt:^oach 
in its sinniUaneous concern with social and individual functions of • 
roles. However, to the extent that social psychological role 
analysis has focused on role c^namics internal to the role system, 
it reflects only one of the several sources of influence on role 
functioning. The present approach is as miich concerned with 
macro-level external forces and with internal micro-level forces 
as with those inherent in the system of roles as determinants of 
role behavior. 

Several issues arise in role conceptualizatio|i apart from the 
different general theorietical frameworks within which role 
concepts are embedded. One fundamental problem concerns the. 
r contrast between normative and behavioral definitions of roles. 
The normative conception (defmes roles primarily in terms of 
rights and obligations. The behavioral conception defmes roles 
primarily in terms of regularities of functioning^ in roles. Given a 
normative defmition, there remains the question of whose norms 
are involved or, more generally, as Gross et al. (1958) point out, 
the degree and form of consensus regarding role norms. More- 
over, two other issues remain problematic within the normative 
conception: (1) are the different rights and obligations associated 
with a role equally potent or do they represent different degrees of 

• 1 . For a view expressing similar doubts about the value of maintaining the distinction 
between status and role, see: Jackson, 1972. 
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requiredness? and (2) are4here not other features of role behavior 
that may r«fl©ct socialcxpcctationsbutarehot quite obligations or 
rights? A behavioral definition avoids the problem of variability 
and flexibility in rolo^ conceptions, but it ^oes not confront the 
issue of normative requiredness, of consensus associated with 
common features of role functioning. Thus, we are led to the yiew 
that a normative definition of roles involves a necessary but 
insufficient basis for distinguishing and delineating roles. In 
addition to^m (unknown) level of normative consensus concerning 
major role obligations and rights, definitions also involve: 
(a) variations in the behavioral translation of obligations and 
rights; (b) differences in the potency of different obligations and 
rights associated with a role; and (c) supplementary role behaviors 
that may be widespread or highly variable but are sustained by 
structural or dynamic forces other than nortli. 

Another issue that occasionally arises and has important if 
subtle implications for the styltf and scope of role analyst 
concerns the extent to which the different roles in which 
individuals participate encompass all of individuality (Jackson, 
1972; Popitz, 1972). The present formulation conceptualizes, roles 
to include all spheres of behavior. This implies, in turn, that all 
behavior is role-related. However, individual differences and, iil 
its most essential sense, individuality, may be expressed in several 
different aspects of role functioning: in developing an individual 
variant of normatiA^ conceptions of role functions; in the specific 
behavioral expression of those functions; in the manner of linkmg 
those functions to the functions' of role partners; and in the' total 
patterning of different roles. But the problem of individuality in 
the midst of omnipresent roles must itself be understood as a 
functfon of the orientation of role concepts and fole analysis. 

Role is universalli*conceived as an interface concept, one that 
lies between and is directed toward social and psychological 
analysis. However, the types ojF role concepts employed, the role 
terminology used, and the types of role behavior subjected to 
analysis may reflect a primary emphasis on the societal function of 
roles or on the individual function of roles, or may be explicitly 
directed toward the dual, psychosocial aspect of roles. In societal 
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analysis^ the role is the unit of aggregation, and the individual 
necessarily becomes irrelevant as we move to higher levels of social 
organization. In individual analysis, the social function of roles 
becomes incidental, and individuals experiencing and responding 
to role expectations aire primary considerations. Psychosocial 
analysis, which conceives the dual reference of roles as the core 
problem of analysis, must invoke several dimensions of role 
functioning tadeal with this complexity. The formulation of a 
model of integrative levels of role functioning is designed to link 
up with the diffefei)^ system units involved. At the same time it is 
clear that individuals, of unique physiological and psychological 
composition, cdt>Fd4»ate the deferent integrative levels of role 
functioning. 

Although I shall argue that most physi|ologicaI and psycholog- 
ical attributes are incorporated within roles and are significant 
socially only to the extent that they affect role behavior, I believe 
there is a realm of private experience that can only be viewed 
properly in individual terms. Even though these private 
experiences ma^ stem from behavior in roles, and even though 
such subjective states may eventually influence role functioning, 
they are reflected in the fact that they cut across roles and are 
common to the diverse behaviors of an individual riuher than to 
the common or diverse features of a given role. Moreover, they are 
represented as the subjective experiences which are residues of 
daily role behavior, if only in dreams, play^ and fantasy. But the 
frequency with which such individuality is manifest within the very 
process of role functioning is itself a reflection of the social order. 
The extent to which human behavior is encompassed by roles, or 
represents the expression of individuality in the pursuit of role 
commitments, is an important aspect of the fundamental freedom 
or constraint within a society or within classes in society. 

Role Analysis: Structut^ andT Dynamics 

Role will be defined as the set of normatively-motivated 
behaviors that subserve specific institutional or social system 
functions and thro5gh which individuals fulfill physiological, 
psychological, and social needs and desires. Roles are socially 
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defined through the behavioral expectations of society, and their 
associated sanctk^s x^cei^a the-iuncdom indivMual& i^ 
• and can fulfill within the small social systems of daily life. To (he 
extent that these behavioral expectations are conceived as essential 
features of the role, they * comprise the responsibilitic^s and 
prerogatives of the role. However, the degree of requiredness of 
different role functions and the rfinge of functions that a given 
" role may serve or fail to fulfill Can vary considerably. 

The norms and expectations about role behavior provide some 
guarantee that socially necessary or desirable functions will be 
accomplished and will be coordinfted with * the , roles and 
functional activities of role partners and other members of small 
social systems. To a considerable extent, higher levels of the social 
system influence-human functioning and control role conceptions 
through influencing normat^e expectations, through confining 
choices and options, and, in the extreme, through providing 
sanctions to encoura^ conformity. Contepiporary structural 
forces supplement aewialization processes during childhood and 
adulthood to lend impetus to ro\t conformity. Nonetheless, there 
^ are many variatidms in the clarity, conse^us, and rigidity of 
normative expectations and structural constraints regarding role 
fulfillment. Moreover, larger^ social system forces may be viewed 
as setting the boundary conditions for role behavior since 
numerous other influences serve to specify expectations and 
struaural options and constraints. * " ♦ 

Since normative expectations regarding role functions and 
behavior are reflections of cultural orientations, sub-cultural 
differel^e^ among social classes, ethnic groups, age groups, and 
even regkms-ofthe country are likely to result in variations in role 
norms .-f^Jf €?Ven grpat^r importance, however, albeit partly as an 
aspect of subcultural diffei-ences, the role system in which roles are 
embedded can markedly influence role conceptions and role 
behaviors. In |)articular, role partners and the entire role set 
ordinarily have powerful effects in offering support for or 
modifications of role expectations. 

Apart from the various social forcesiimpelling at least a modest 
^ degree of role conformity, a major (and often neglected) 
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determinant of role fulfillment stems from the fact that most of 
TTic sucianj Tieccssary or ucsmDic rtinciions^ ucsisnaicu t/j roic 
definitions als& serve to meet individual human needs ^d desires. 
I have alre^idy indicate that an inevitable consequence of social 
organization is that the accomplistunent of more personal 
physiological, psychological, or social objectives must largely be 
contained within the opportunities and constraints of socially- 
defined roles. Thus, the meshing of individual motives to fulfill 
personal needs, whether for food, sex, or sociability, and the 
social organization of functions within roles, is fundamental for 
social conformity. 

There areconditions» however, in which there is a marked gap 
between social demands and individual needs, in which individual 
needs may be minimally fulfilled through social role behavior or 
the role requirements may^ven be antithetical to human desires* It 
is evident, for example, that blue-collar jobs generally fail to meet 
the desires of workers fo| intrinsic productive satisfaction but, 
nonetheless,^labor force participation is sustained by the necessity 
of earning a living. When role conditions do not provide such 
internal pressures and are not merely transitory* severely 
restrictive sanctions are necessary to insure role performance. 
Such (iiscordances between role demands and personal needs can 
be major sources of strain in a society although, as in the case of 
many class-related role variations, these may be obscured by social 
mechanisms that control potential conflict. At the other extreme, 
the degree of flexibility in role definitions allows individuals to 
utilize these roles even for idiosyncratic personal fulfillments. But 
the {possibility of such individuality in role behavior is a function 
of the options and constraints in normative definitions, on the one 
hand, and of individual motivation and adaptational skills, on the 
.other. 

While roles may be the elementary units of 'the larger 
institutional structure and dynamics of a society, they are 
concretely carried out within the small social systems, collectiv- 
ities, and environmeots of daily experi^ce. These small social 
systems, collectivities, and daily environments can be classified as 
distinctive clusters of role syste^hs^ work/ occupation, family/ 
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household, extra-nuclear interpersonal relations, ciiltural/recrea- 
tional participation, aijd social/personal maintenance. Since these 
clusters include a complex brcoinp^^^ roles, they cM Be viewed 
as role complexes. It is withm these role complexes that roles and ^ 
role behavior can be conceptualized in functional terms. 

Although the organ^tion and coordination of rliles entails ^a 
number of social processes, the component roles in role complexes 
. can be visualized and named on th^ijiasis of several criteria. Such 
\_;^istinctions among roles are reasonable only if several conditions 
are met: (a) different instrumental or core role functions are 
involved (e.g., household maintenance/ in contrast with eoml)anr 
ionship); (b) the different functions caJ vary independently of one 
another along several dimensions of performance (e.g., effective 
and cooperative household • maintenance along with minimal 
intra4iousehold companionship); and (c) any one of the core 
(irufrumental) role functions niay be carried out, at lea^t in 
pnnciple, in different role complexes (e.g/, companionship in'the 
Family, at work, or in the neighborhood). 

Roles within the family or household can be categorized 4 
functionally as: household maintenance, sex^^ality, sociability^ 
- childrearing, afid companionship. These roles within the 
household or family are generally carried out by the same 
individuals with the same role partners and are most, evident in a 
single role complex in our society. Nonetheless, in this and in other 
instances, it is essential to maintain the distinctiveness of different 
roles since, as Bates.<1956) has pointed out, the same role may be 
carried out in different positions or role complexes. Iijdeed, the 
interrelationships among the different roles within a role complex, 
and the degree to which specific roles are rigidly bound within or 
excluded from specific complexes, are important features, of 
empirical social analysis. 

, Few role complexes regularly include so diverse a set of 
(potential) roles as occur within the family/household complex. 
Work/occupation roles are clearly less numerous, anfl cim be 
divided into productivity roles (serving social/organizdtional and 
individual needs *for accomplishment of production goals) and 
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income-gaining roles (serving individual and/or household 
support functions). However, sociability and companionship roles 
frequently occur within the work/occupation complex. Roles 
within other role complexes are generally less clearly named, can 
be less clearly disguised, and ?re less sharply defmed by normative 
expectations or structural conditions. This variation has 
frequently been conceptualized as a difference in the le^Hb of rolij 
crystallization (Jackson, 1966). ' 

One of the central features of this model of role functioning 
involves the hierarchical organization of different components of 
role behavior. I shall refer to this hierarchical^organization as the 
different levels of integration of role behavior. Each successively 
higher level involves increasing ties to other individuals, networks, 
groups, and organizations. Since higher levels of role integration 
ehtail greater social coordination, the constraints on individual 
variability in role behavior are ^eater than at lower levels. By the 
same tQken, reaGHwis to stress that are similar to homeostatic 
adjustments ordinarily are initiated at the lower levels of role 
' integration. But when they are ineffective, either because they fail 
to fulfill ^jole. functions adequately or generate internal or 
interpersonal conflict, the stress fnay invade higher levels of rdle 
integration. Under these conditions, individual or social problems 
of a more serious nature may result. For 'present purposes, I will 
restrict the levels of role integration to five ^major forms of 
coordination. While there are levels of role iritegration beyond 
thes€f, otfter forms of role integration are relevant inainly for 
macrosocial analysis and carry the analysis beyond the small social 
system. 

ff 

(1) Role Activities are tl^ elementary, concrete units of role 
behavior and, thus, of role analysis. They consist of the discrete 
decisions and tasks in which people engage whether these be 
regular, occasional, or rare behaviors. Individual activities may, 
of course, be pleasurable or onerous in varying degrees and the 
desirability of the behavior is bound to influence the frequency 
with which itls carried put. However, muchtof the individual and 
social meaning of the activity derives not so much from the nature 
of the activity itself as frOm the role, functions these activities 
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subserve. Thus, even when an activity is intrinsically pleasurable it 
csin suffer interference if the rojp function is a source of conflict. 
Conversely, onerous activities are regularly pursued if they are in 
the service of acc^ted, important role functions. i 

Most activities are guided by a primary role purpose or 
function. However, any activity may serve several different role 
functions and some activities may -simultaneously meet the 
prerequisites of different roles. Thus, friendlinbs among 
co-workers may facilitate the task performance of an individual 
and, at the same time, help to coordinate the w6rk of a team. Or 
collaborative household chores carried out by husband an(i wife 
can get the work done more efficiently and, at the sanie time, 
implement the companionship role relationship between spouses. 
It is reasonable to assimilate all. behaviors to roles because no 
r\^attcr how private or personal, all behaviors are influenced by 
structural conditions, role expectations, and role commitments. 
Only in viewing them as role-related behliviors is it possible to 
appreciate the sociocultural or politicoeconomic influefices that 
determine why a given behavior is carried out in^articular way 
«t a particular time or in a particular place. Moreover, while this 
may not account for some of the specific, individualized choices pf 
activity or forms of behavior that differentiate people, 
conceptualizing the behavior in role terms provides a context for 
understanding the extent and type of individual contribution. 
Even highly individualistic behaviors, including efforts to escape 
from norm-dominated patterns, are most informative when 
understood as variant patterns of rple f)jjictioning. Sonfe 
activities,' however, retain a considerable degree of autonomy 
from incorporation within roles, like autoerotic behavior, private 
hobbies, or day-dreaming. A^role framework may not be 
sufficient, but it is essential for a full appreciation of the 
frustrations and aspirations, the conflicts and gratifications that 
have sociocultural as well as individual meaning even for such 
autonomous behaviors. 

(2) Roie'Tnnctions represent the next higher level of role 
integration.' Of particular importance are the core, instrumental 
role functions which form the main basis for classifying or naming 
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roles. The corp instrumental role function serves several 
simultaneous objectives: (1) it insures the fulfillment of basic 
isocietal activities through the distribution of various role 
functions within the small social systems which, in the aggregate, 
comprise the social organization of a society; (2) it provides for 
the fulfillment of basic physiological, psychological, and social 
needs in a normatively acceptable form despite the flux of 
motivation; (3) the incorporation of role functions within small 
social systems involves the individual in at least minimal forms of 
ijptef action! with others in the role system, and, thus, facilitates 
isoc^ participation; and (4) in allowing some flexibility in the role 
activities through which role functions are performed and in 
permitting personal variations in the manner of defining the role 
function, there is the possibility of achieving more personal, 
individualized objectives. < 

Although roles are defined by their core, instrumental 
functions,, many supplementary role functions may be fulfilled 



within the same role. Some of the attributes of role behavior that ^ 



^e occasionally distinguished as separate roles are more 
appropriately conceived as peripheral or supplementary role 
functions. Such f^inctions as expressiveness, communication, 
nurturance, or control are always accomplished in the process of 
carrying out core role functions or as adjunct^ to activities that 
subserve core role functions. While secondary to the main 
normative societal objectives of the role, they may^be critical for 
individual objectives, for the relationship between role partners, 
or for the interactions among members of the role set. 

Role activities may be the elementary, concrete units of role 
behavior and of role analysis, but role functions are focal points 
of societal and individual maintenance. In this respect, role ^ 
functions form the base for all role behaviors and, conisequently, 
for role analysis. To the extent that role funct^Dns are intertwined 
within role systems, higher levels of role integration have 
particularly potent influences on role behavior. But even within 
such role systems and despite some interchangeability of role 
functions among the members of role relationships, the link 
between roles and role functions is generally quite distinguishable. 
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Moreover, some roles and role functions are less thoroughly 
integrated into higher levels of role organization than are others. 
Thus, while consumer roles are coordinated with salesperson roles 
in role relationships, these are not ordinarily as closely contingent 
on one another as are the various roles within the family. Seen in a 
different light, when the impact of stress results in the direct loss 
of a ;ole function (e.g., due to unemployment) or in secondary 
incursions on role functions (e.g., a decline in sexual activity as a 
result of unertfloyment); there are likely to be repercussions 
tbroughofit thl entire role system as well as consequences 
(physiolotjca^/ psychological, and social) for the total person. In 
this sense, despite the importance of higher levels of role- 
integration, role functions are particularly critical points of 
investigation in role analysis. 

(3) Role Relationships represent a higher level of role 
integration involving the interactions, associated affects,' and 
supplementary reciprocal 'role functions between role partners. 
Since the same individuals may be role partners ia different roles 
serving different instrumental rple functions (e.g., household 
maintenance, sexuality, and companionship between jiusband and 
wife), it is best to reserve the concept of a role relationship for 
partnerships associated with specific roles or instrumental role 
function^ While the significance of the role relationship varies 
with the degree of binding between roles, those role relationships 
which are highly/ contingent upon one another are major 
determinants of role behavior and essential aspects for role 
analysis. Indeed/ including both closely contingent and loosely 
coordinated forms of interaction within roles, the role relationship 
is, in a fundamental sense, the societal microcosm. The social 
norms that- influence role behavior are concretely conveyed and 
enforced or modified through role relationships andihe structural 
constraints on role behavior are largely reflected in . the role 
relationship. 

Like the role function itself, the patterns of role relationships 
are largely determined by social structural forces and widespread 
norm^. However, concrete role relationships involve transactions, 
negotiations, alliances, and reciprocal adjustments between role 
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partners. On the one hand, therefore, they define the specific ways 
in which^ role functions are actuaHy aHocatcd and^ performed 
within the small social system to fill the social objectives of the 
role. On the other hand, they establish the Ukelihood of 
fulfillment or failure of fulfillment of psychological needs and 
desires for all role partner^. In these respects^ the interactionist 
approach has b^en more sensitive to the emergent nature of role 
beh|ivior thap the structural-functional approach. Not only is the 
role relationship itself an emergent phenomenon, bounded but not 
truly determined by' structural and normative considerations, but 
the influence of the role relationship on role functions and role 
activities is a prioiary aspect of social variability. 

Although role concepts tend to present an image of greater 
stability and homogeneity than is represented in actual 
functioning, it is particularly within the role relationship as it 
develops and changes over time that the processes producing 
change and heterogeneity are most evident. Role relationships are 
themselves, for most people, primary sources of gratification or 
conflict. Indeed, in many situations, it is the role relationship that 
helps to sustain the {performance of \role functions. Its 
significance, however, becomes most strikingly apparent in 
condition^ of stress or deficit. When these stresses arise from 
sources internal to the individual (physiological, psychological) or 
from sources external to the small social system, role partners can 
be major sources of social support or of concurrent stress. This 
may extend to helping or hindering individuals in performing their 
role activities and may involve fairly extensive alterations in the 
allocation of role functions within the Vole system. At the same 
time, when stress begins to go beyond interference} with role 
activities and role functions and invades the role relationship, the 
dahgers of disruption of role behavior become most ijotent. 

Sets of role relationships comprise the small social systems 
within which people function in daily life. Beyond these, however, 
there are several further levels of integration which link the small 
social system more clearly and concretely to other social units. 
Two of these, in particular, are so closely intertwined with the 
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small social system that they deserve consideration in micro-level 
role analysisuhc lolc jarray androle &et interactions.- _ _ 

(4) Tht Role Array is the total set of different roles in which a 
pefsOn engages and the degree of investment in each of these roles. 
On the continuum of levels of role integration, the role array 
represents a step beyond the role relationship in two respects: 
(a) eaoh role ix^ the array has a bearing on all other roles and on the ' 
role activities, role functions^ and role relationships of the total 
set,^ and (b) the role array forms one type of transition between • 
small social systems andibe wider society since it is a link between 
different small social^systems in which people engage. However, it 
is the individual who is the coordinating unit between different 
roles in different small social systems.. While there may be 
characteristic role array patterns in a society or in a class or ethnic 
group, there is generally some variability in role choice, in role 
investment, and in th* influence of one role upon another among 
different individuals. 

. The role array involve|4ndi^iduals in a variety of role functions 
in a diversity of social units. Thus, it is a reflection of the extent 
and type of social participation. However, even when the roles are 
structurally independent of one another, the fact that a single 
individual engages in the different roles creates interdependence 
aipong them. This may take many different forms. On the one 
hand,, one role may place structural constraints on the nature of 
role behavior in other roles. One of the more striking examples of 
this set of interrelationships which is currently undergoing 
society-wide change coticerns^elationships between work roles 
and parental roles for both men and ^omen. On the other hand, 
the different roles may reinforce one another; joint sociable 
activities between husbands and wives can supplement their sexual 
and companionship role relationships even in the midst of a very 
busy schedule. From an individual viewpoint, the array of 
different roles provides an expanded opportunity for achieving 
satisfaction in diverse situations. Indeed, given the many 
constraints on role functioning in several different spheres, the 
diff/irent roles provide an opportunity for compensatory 
gratification in one role which is unattainable in other roles (e.g.. 
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close intimacy with neighbors and friends as an alternative tq 
nmntal intimacy). More 4(enerally^ a critical, dimension of role 
analysis and, specifically, of the strains generated in role 
functioning, involves the congruence or discrepancy between the 
^ demandiyof different roles and the subjective importance of these 
roles. 

{S)^JRole^Set Interactions jtvpreseat another dtmi^sion of the 

extension of the small social system of regularized behaviors into a 
wider network of roles and relationships. In introducing the 
concept of the role set, Merton (1957) pointed to the varied roles 
that may be either central or peripheral to the small role system 
but which influence both the normative conceptioi^ and actual 
behaviors of role system members. The role set involj^es 
structurally-determined inter-systemic linJl^ages. Role set inter- 
actions attain their significance by virtue of the fact that the roles 
that are outside of, but interconnected with, the small social 
.system are generally "representative" roles. That is, the roles 

,^ represent a wider or more powerful system andi as a consequence, 
. ' carry some degree of actual or potential authority; In the case of ^ 
the school superintendents studied by Gross et al. (1958), the role 

♦ set may include school board members, citizen constituencies, 
representatives of the reachers, other school board members, 
other representatives of the teachers, other school superin- 
tendents, or officials from higher administrative levels within the 
educational hierarchy. On the job, loosely- or tightly-organized 
teams of co-workers" form the small role system but can be 
markedly affected by foremen, inspectors, or representatives of 

. the higher authority system of a factory or of the union. Even 
within so private a role system as the family, family members are 
involved in external affairs that affect family functioning: with 
kinspeople, with neighbors, and with school teachers. 

Role Analysis: Measurement Issues - '* 

This effort to define a set of role concepts and to relate them to 
one another through a model of integrative levels of role 
functioning must, ultimately, be supplemented by more precise 
operational formulations and measurement procedures. While it 
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would carry the discussiop far afield to engage in a detailed 
consideration of these issues, it is useful to present some directions 
f<V nieasurement. Two main aspects of measurement are essential 
for the quantitative analy^^ of the deferent integrative levels of 
role functioning: (a) tfie dimensions along which each concept can 
be measured, and (b) a theoretical framework for incori^orating 
the dimensional analysis into a larger analytic scheme.,, I will touch 
briefly on both of these although further theoretical and empirical 
' work is evidently essential for clarifying these issues. 

While e4ch of the five levels of role functioning involves a 
number of different dimensions, each case one pai;tic}ilar aspect 
of role functioning appears most critical for the influence of one^ 
level upon another. 

(1) Role Activities can be measured as pleasurable vs. onerous. 
While onerous activities may have to be carried out, they are likely 
to occih- regularly only if the role function involved is f>f major 
importance. Moreover, the flexibility injierent in many decisions 
about most role activities, the alternative means of fulfilling a 

4. given role function, allows for choices based on the pleasure ^ 
. experienced or anticipated in the activity in its own right. 

(2) Role Functions represent the major social meaning oMhe _ 
role. But a number of different role functions can be associated 

.\with any role, some of which are more integral to the social 
jiefihition of the role tl^^n are others. Thus, role functions (or 
more concretely the associated role activities) can be measured on 
a central-peripheral scale with respect tq^the core instrumental role 
function(s) that define the role. 

(3) Role Relationships are implicitly investigated in almost «very 
study of social ^interaction and social behavior ^et, in' view of the 
paucity of formal analyses of role relationsllws, one can only 
conjecture about the most important dimensWhs for analysis. 
However, a dimension of great generality (which may, 
nonetheless, have different meaning in different sociocultural 
conditions) is the relative weight of sharing vs. separation between 

V role partners in carrying out role activities that fulfill the role 
functions of the partners. 

erIc I'-'i ' 
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different roles. Thus, retaining our focus on the role activity as the 
pnmary unit to be i iieasuieil, the Jiffeiem lole acliviti e s and the — 
amount of timeydevoted. to each (as a proxy for personal 
investment) can be allocated to the different roles involved. 
AUemativdy, one can assess the degree of investment in different ** , 
rOlc| (or; perhaps more precisely in different role activities) on the 
basis of their subjective importance. 

\5)^1^\e Set Interactions must be measured along different 
dimensions depending on the purpose of the analysis. To the 
extent that our * primary interest lies in" the analysis of the 
effectiveness of adaptation within roles and the overt or covert 
cost-benefit ratio entailed by such adaptations, a major analytical 
dimension is the conflict vs. consensus revealed by the interactions 
betweeaa role incumbflnt and members of the role set. It seems 
likely, however, that ^me consideration must ht given to tiie 
power of different members of the role srt, since conflicted 
intera^ions with one role set member may be trivial but may be a 

source of major stress with other role set members. 

. • - 

While supplementary information is occasionally necessary or, 
af least, desirable, most of the measurement is orient'ed toward 
gauging attributes of the role activities, the most concrete aspect 
of role behavior. At each level of role ^integration, we are 
concerned with measuring 'the relative weight of each dimension 
along an implied continuum. Thus, the biTsis for the analysis of 
role behavior lies in the relative weight 'of: 

• *• 

(a) pleasurable vs. onerous roje activities (intrinsically pleasur- 
able/onerous), 

(b) central or peripheral to core instrumental role functions, 
indicating 

(c) shared vs. separate role relationships between role partners, ■> 
bearing on - * , — * 

(d) high or low priority roles, involving 

(e) conflict or consensus in interactions with role set members. - 

Several alternative methods of aggregating the data are possible 
as a basis' for assessing role jbehaviot. Fundamentally, however. 
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as we shall see in the discussion of role adaptation, the adult 
developmental process can be seen in light of an expansion or 
contraction of those features or rOle activities that hypothgtically 
produce more highly coordinated and satisfying forms of social 
participation through role functioning. Three hypotheses are 
involved: ^ • 

(1) pleasurable role activities that are central to core 
instrumental role functions, that entail shared role 
relationships, that focus on liigh priority roles, anji that 
achieve consensus among role set members are most 

* effective for adaptation since they optimize social participa- 
tion and individual fulfillment, 

(2) in. view of the possibility that these desirable forms of role 
, behavior may themselves be in conflict with one another and 

require either contpromises within a given dimension or 
opting for less preferable choices along one dimension in' 
order to achieve more desirable role activities along another 
dimension, the measure has to be based on the net result of 
role activities in the entire role array, and 

(3) since role adaptation is a process, it is primarily the 
expansion or contraction of pleasurable, central, shared, 
high priority, consensual role activities that is the major 
criterion of adaptation. . 4^ 

' From a general theoretical point of view, it is evident that 
(a) the range of choices of role activities is limited; (b) that various 
forces within the role system as well as forces Outside the role 
system and internal to individuals create pressures for a narrow 
range of role decisions; and (c) that there is great variability along 
all the parameters of social inequality (class, sex, ethnicity, agf ,. 
etc.) in the options available. In this light, it ipust be assumed that 
any assessment of fole adaptation along these dimensions can only 
be meaningfully achieved relative to specified sociodemographic 
or sub-cultural groups. Indeed, for purposes of cross-sectional 
analysis, it is possible to compare the scqres of individuals along 
all these dimensions relative to a similarly defined sub-population. 
It is also possible to compare sub-populations on the basis of their 



aggregate scores, a method that permits one to estimate 
ineqVialities in the range of rote optioiiis and cdnslraints. However, 
as previously indicated, a more dynamic analysis requires the 
comparison oTTcores of individuals (or aggregates) at different 
points in time. Only in this way is it possible to evaluate the degree 
and type of expansion or contraction of desirable forms of role 
behavior over time or under different conditions. 



In developing several concepts and a model of role functioning, 
I have occasionally used the terms stress, strain, and role 
adaptation. Subsequently, this paper will provide more formal 
definitions of these concepts and relate them to one another in a 
provisional model. However, since the discussion of these 
concepts and of the model becomes quite intricate, spme 
preliminary comments may serve as a useful guide. The model is 
quite similar to other models involving stress; it is mainly 
distinguished from them by its decomposition of a complex 
process into a iKimber of components and the formulation of 
propositions concerning the relationships of components to one 
another.^ In this way, I hope to reduce a problem that has proved 
virtually intractable to a set of difficult, Tjut by no means 
intractable, theoretical and empiriclil issues. 



The main proposition of the model, stated broadly and in 
oversimplified overview form, proceeds from one component of 
the process to the next. (See figure 1 for a graphic view of the 
model.) • 

(1) Stress is initiated by a number of systems that impinge on 
individuals. 

(2) Stress is defined by its ultimate effects on changes in role 
behavior at any level of role integration or, more 
mediately, by its effects on subjective experiences oT strain. 

2. Needless to say» there is always a danger that one may take the decomposition too 
literally and view the components as real or the relationships among them as fixed and 
linear. The physical as well as the social sciences have often fallen into this trap. I'he 
decomposition of continuous processes solves one set of problems but introduces other, 
hopcfufly less difficult, ones. 
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(3) A major intervening process, operating through automatic 
"but -in^viduftUy^ftfiatdc~ cojDin^ fttcchuftisfttSf tcndS 'tO' 
— reduce (widrthusrtoroiscure) the effects o£ stress. 

- (4) The residual stress effects experienced by the individual in 
various forms can be abstractly conceptualized as strain. 

(5) Thus, strain is the most direct and immediate determinant 
of changes in functioning. 

The effect of strain on changes in role functioning can be 
modified by supplementary j//iesses that tend to exacerbate 
the strain or by support resources that tend to reduce strain . 

(7) The consequent changes in role functioning can be 
conceived as role adaptations which can involve any level 
of role integration. 

(8) The internal analysis of role adaptatioh, involving the 
different levels of role integration that mafy be affected, 
provides a major terminal point in studying the effects of 
stress and of the various intervening processes. | 

(9) Role adaptations frequently lead to further role re-organi- 
zation by the individual or by the role system members. 

(10) Role adaptations and/or subsequent role re-organization 
can result in new levels of role achievement, a temporary 
quasi-equilibrium, or deficits in role behavior and further ^ 
stress. 

Stress can arise from many sources: from the body itself, from 
psychological processes, from conditions within the role system, 
or from the external environment. All of these sources of stress 
have been studied and all have been implicated in pathological 
sequelae. Indeed, during recent years research on stress has 
proliferated,* Despite several points of disagreement, much of the 



3. Discussions of stress have been visible during the last few years even in the popular 
media. The most extensive research Jias been done on life event stress and its effects on 
physical and mental illqess. Two extensive recent volumes present some of the major issues , 
and the research of mi^or investigators: Dohrenwend and Dotiren^nd, 1974; and 
Ounderson and Rahe, 1973. Several more recent articles update this perspective: Barbara 
Dohrenwend et al., in press; Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 1978; Oersten et al., ''HfU^ 




Hurst et al., 1978; and Kfyers et al., 1973. 
1974. / 



alternative approach, see: Codho cat^td, 
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current work reflects considerable convergence in conceptualizk- 
litfn and analys is. While i will draw a num ber of analogi^.from 
applied physical mechanics in formulating concepilons uf slicss 
arid strain, the approach is essentially congruent with the main 
body of reCent analyses. 

In applied physics, the concept of stress derives from the 
concept of force:* stress is. the force per unit area. The concept of 
force, basic to modern physics', had a long metaphysical historj^ , 
and feave both Galileo and Newton much difficulty (Burtt, 1932). 
Newton found an opei'ational solution in defining force on the 
basis of its effects: The "something" which causes the motion of a 
body to change in any way, either in direction tfr in speed and 
overcomes the resistance (mass) of that body. To carry the. 
discussion of force much further would lead us astray.* 
Nonetheless, a crudely equivalent definition of psychosocial force 
is a useful starting point: a psychosocial force is any event that 
causes the activity of an organism to change in any way— in 
direction, in frequency, or ip speed. But it may be best to reserve 
the term force for its main current use in social science: as a 
generic term for structural or dynamic sources of change acting 
directly or indirectly on organisms. From this vantage point," the 
concept of stress can be limited to those immediate events that 
eventually cause changes in role functioning. Thus, a given generic 
force, e.g., unemployment rates, may result in stress, e.g., job loss 
or threat of job loss, but would not itself be called a stress (or 
stressor); the job loss or threat of job loss is the stress. 

Generic social forces and more discrete stresses are omnipres- 
ent. To the extent that their effects are not detectable, however, we 
must neglect them or seek methods for magnifying their presumed , 
♦ 

4. At a mort basic, theoretical level, further consideration of the concept of force might 
welUprove useful. It 4, after all, a concept we use loosely in all the social sciences. But the 
fundamental failure of Kurt Uwin's briUiant effort to accomplish such a conceptualization 
may be instructive (see: Lewin, 1926, 1936, 1938).^ In physical science, the formulations 
were developed over centuries in an effort to conceptualize concrete observations and 
experiments. Lewin's attempt, and other similar efforts to develop broad and 
encompassing conceptual and thedretical s7stems in the social sciences, divorced from such 
constant and step-wise 'interaction with diverse empirical problems and phenomena, 
remains too abstract for translation into the realities of organismic or social life. 



effects. This can pose a problem which, for the time being, we can 

recognize without reivin g , f f Rtrffggi»g mtniilati^ in gnm^ li naar^ 

non-linear fashion, a stress, that may be trivial under most 
circumstances could prove critical in precipitating major seiquelae. 
This is a special and 'more (lifdcult case of a more general 
observation: uniform stresses do not neccssi^jily evoke uniform 
effects. A major source of such variability seems to stem from 
differences in the operation of systemic, ''homeostatic" 
mechanisms that reestab]ii|h organismic equilibrium and keep 
changes within pre-defined bounds. In physiology, these have 
been described by Cannon (1932) who called the process 
homeostasis. The existence of similar equilibrating mechanisms in 
psychological and social functioning are sufficiently clear to allow 
the concept to be generalized.^ To Jink the concept to, more 
familiar psychosocial terminology, I will refer to these immediate 
equilibrating responses which counteract, compensate, or other- 
wise diminish the impact of>^ess as coping mechanisms. Since 
coping mechanisffis reduce the impact of stress, they diminish the 
possibility of measuring subtly or covert reactions to stress. For 
the time being, we can only accept this fact if we are to proceed 
with the analytic process. Ho|rever, it is important to recognize 
the possibility that substantial, hidden costs may be entailed by the 
rapid and automatic nature of such adjustment processes. Among 
these costs i^^thp negation of the posStive^ '^motivating*' potential 
of stress due to rapid, equilibrating "kdjustments. 

Cannon concentrated on the general process of homeostal^is and 
its mechanisms, but there is considerable evidence for individual 
differences in coping behavior (Coelhoi Hamburg, and Adams, 
1974). Thus, despite the general effectiveness of coping 
mechanisms in reducing the visible effects of many daily stresses, 
residual consequences may persist for some people.- Moreover, 
many events do not alldw for such rapid, short term homeostati^ 
coping mechanisms and leave marked residues more widely for 

5: In a fascinating epilogue to his wdl-known summary volume, Cannon^ (1932) 
attempts to translate physiological homeostatis into social processes. His ^fort, however, 
is devoted to macro-level parallels. Moreover, it assumes an equilibrium model for long 
periods of time, a dubious assumption if extended beyond the rapid and immediate 
mechanisms he actually studied. 
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many people. Stress events may vary along many dimensions: 
severity, persistence, cumtilative potentiali and system-wide 
re p ercussions. Th% ext eftt-to -which e ac h of these dimensions is 
implicated in longer term residual consequences of stress is, of 
course, an empirical question. Such residues of stress that are not 
.eliminated by coping adjustments lea4 to a continued state of 
imbalance. 

Stress, as I haf^j3c^mcd it, must be conceived as uniform for 
any given evem. VThus, on the basis of measurements of 
widespread effects, or by alternative rating procedures, a stress 
value can be assigned to any event.' This stress value refers to the 
average change potential or probability of continued imhal^uce^ 
due to specific stress events. But it is evident that while a siJecific 
stress event may be assigned a probable effect, there will be many 
actual deviations from this value. This variability in the effect of 
specific stresses derived||om differences in Coping which, in turn, ' 
result in differences in the residual effects.'' It is these residual 
effects that I will refer to as strain. 

In' applied physics, engineering, and metalllHii^ strain is 
defined ^s the deformation of a materiaF as a consequence^ of 
stress. The deformation may be temporary, in which case the 
material returns toii prior state when the stress is removed, or it 
may be permanent in varying degrees, the utility of the concept is 
most clearly manifest in generating emjiirical stress: strain ratios. 
These permit one to estimate the degree of stress a category of 
materials or an individual object can tolerate without excessive or 
permanent deformation. An analogous \ formulation in psycho- 
social terms also provides a basis for empirical. work. Stressistr^n 
ratios can be estimated for average levels \of strain in response to 
different types of stress and for individujSl variability in strain 
after a common stress. \ 



\ 



6. Holmes and Rahc (1967) initiated a procedure for assighing such ••population" strew 
values to different events on the basis of ratings by expert judges. More recently, Barbara 
Pohrenwend et al. (in press) have pursued this form of i^signment with a modified' 
approach. An alternative method involve* similar assignments on the basis of direct or 
indirect measurements of stress effects with large samples. > 
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Psychosocial strain can be defined as stress-induced disruIftiQns 
" xst regularized," anticipated* i5r motivated behaviorr ^liri^jectivwy^ 
— th^se are experienced " as anxiety, tension, dissatisfaciion, or 
uncertainty. Strains appear to represent several different types of 
discordance: between desires and opportunities, between needs 
and resources, or between functional requirements and functional 
capacities. These strains or disruptions of actual or anticipated 
continuity are the most immediate determinants of changes in role 
functioning or of role adaptations. While the measurement of 
stress has been widely discussed in the literature, the concept of 
strain has received little methodological attention.' In practice, 
however, a great deal of effort has been devoted; both in clinical 
and in field research, to estimating those subjective states included 
here in the descriptive definition of strain. More often than not, 
however, these states of discordance are viewed as pathological or 
as evidences of emotional disturbance. I |fee these, rather, as quite 
frequent reactions to daily life events, individually variable in 
severity and persistence, but basic components, of the processes 
leading to social action. Thus, the potential for "pathology lies not 
in strain itself but in the degree and kind of effect of strain on role 
behavior. 

Nonetheless, it is almost certainly the case that as the level of 
strain increases, the likelihood of effective adaptational responses 
is diminished. Indeed, it it possible to chart a hypothetical 
stress: strain curve to characterize the probable relationships 
between increasing incrementsi of stress and increasing levels of 
strain (figure 2). I suggest that tne curve is exponential in form for 
several reasons. The significance of the exponential curve lor the 
impact of stress oh strain is thsit (a) over the course of increasing 
increments of stress there is a gradual but slowly accelerating 
increase in strain; (b) at a certain (unknown) point, the point 
colloquially referred to as the straw that broke the camel's back, 

7. There is potential confusion in the fact that some authors (^lye, 1956; PeaiHn and 
Schooler, 1978) have used the concept of stress to refer to the subjective or internal 
. responses to noxious stimuli. Indeed, Pearlln and Schooler use the term strain for the 
objective events or stimuli that produce internal changes. Apart from the emphasis on roles 
in this presenution, I have preferred to retain the language used by most authors in 
con(^tualizing stress as an objective event and strain as an internal (residual) experience. 
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there is a sharp upward turn of strain in response to increments of 
stress; (c) this point jv e shall refer tn, as in physicS, as the elastic 
limit of the organism, defined by the fact tl\at the effects of stress 
beyond this point are irreversible, that the organism (or metal) can 
no longer entirely recover its former elastic or flexible properties; • 
and (d) from this point on, the curve goes rapidly to infinity, 
which is to say that the relationship between increasing units of 
stress and strain responses becomes indeterminate. 



Figure 2 

Hypotheticfd Stress: Strain Ratios 
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Stressistrain curves, i have suggested, allow us to calculate the 
average level of strain induced by a discrete stress in a population, 
to determine the average curve of increments of strain produced 
by adding stresses in a population, or to estimate the variabi^y in 
strain among individuals in response to one or more stresses. We 
assume that the discrete scores of individuals will be dispersed 
around these means. For any individual it is, thus, possible 
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determine the negative or i^siUye _deyiation from the mean at any 

given level of stress. In an experimental situation, we might 
actually chart the discrete level of strain in response to unit 
increments of stress. In clinical medicine, as in applied physics, 
such a procedure is used to evaluate levels of physical tolerance for 

' diffterent levels of physical stress. If this model of role adaptation 
is appropriate in this respect, the measurement of stress.strain 
ratios provides a basis for population predictions. However, it can 
readily prove grossly inaccurate for individuals since it does not 
take account, of subsequent phases of respdnses to stress-induced 
strain. To consider this issue further, it is necessary to turn to the 
processes of role adaptation. ^ 

Responses to Strain : Role Adaptation 

Role adaptation is here defined as the modification of role 
behavior in response to changes in psychological or physiological 
processes or to changes in sociocultural, politicoeconomic^ or 
environmental conditions. The definition includes the motiva- 
tional impetus of changes within the role system itself, which may 
result from the impact of events outside the role system on any 
role partner. 

Several assumptions lie behind this deHnition. (1) All behavior 
can be relegated to different social roles whether they are central 
or peripheral to thesfe roles. (2) Discrete, short term changes may 
occur in psychological, physiological, or social processes without 
requiring role adai)tation, or automatic, coping responses to 
minor changes m^y eliminate the need for role adaptatio^. 
(3) Through prior role adaptations and role system constraints, 
individuals develop relatively stable patterns of role functioning 
which tend to resist adaptational change and can result in new or 
additional sources of stress. (4) Stable role behavior represents the 
establishment of concordance between individual and environ- 
ment; only those internal or external changes that produce 
discordance beyond an individually-variable tolerance threshold 
and/or beyond the immediate coping capacities of the individual 
entail further adaptational effort. 
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For evaluative purposes, it is nece ssary to designate the success 
or failure of adaptational efforts in achieving concordance. While V 
the term adaptation is often used iff indicate successful change, j 
such usage confounds the process and its consequences. In 
retaining the neutrality of the concept of psychosocial adaptation, 
we can (4vail ourselves of the term maladaptation to indicate 
adaptat/onal failure. The obverse term, bonadaptation can signij^. ^ 
effective adaptational efforts. Bonadaptation and maladaptation, 
I suggest, can be measured as the degree of role satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction weighted by the subjective importance of that role. * 
This can be extended to include situational satisfactions that affect 
role behavior (e.g., housing, community) or generic satisfactions 
(e.g., satisfaction with political process, life satisfactions). 

Adaptation itself is conceived as a "satisficing" rather than an 
"optimizing" process. When the individually-variable minimal 
threshold of concordance is reached, most people are willing to 
accept sub-optimal conditions. Most people develop a sense of 
satisfaction in achieving a quasi-equilibrium, even if it is far from 
initial expectations or ideals. Difficulties in effecting injier or 
outer change, normative pressures toward ^conformity,', and the 
attention demanded by the m^ny stresses of daily life all require 
economizing of role effort and limit the attainment of optimal role 
adaptations. Moreover, numerous conditions limit the likelihood 
of achieving optimal adaptations. Many role behavior changes 
involve unanticipated consequences. And if the change in role 
behavior is of any import, it is likely to involve supplementary 
changes in role functioning to subserve the maijor change, or it ^ 

8 Although I do not want to pass lightly over this issue, a detailed justification would 
require extensive discussion. Yet merely to assert that this is the opcrat.ona^ definition I «m 
employing for adaptation would not do justice to it. Brieny. if we view discordance 
between individual and enviromnent Cwhether expressed directly or as an mtemal conttict) 
as the critical issue ift bonadaptation. it implies the absence or negation of str^n Such 
discordances or concordances pose insuperable problems of measuremeht Buuit is 
reasonable to view satisfaction as an expression of the absence of strain with respea to 
discrete issues or spheres of role functioning. On the other hand I would reject the >rtew 
that such satisfaction can be designated "well-being" as Campbell. Converse, and Rodgcrs 
(1976) have done. The expression of satisfaction may reflect an assessment of the Uck of 
potential for change but may still be a far cry from providing a sense of personal 
fulfillment. 
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may have Qonss^iiuenc^K; and reciprocal effects on the partners in 
the rote Tststlonship, 

In describing adaptation as a plt^s of "satisficing" rather 
than "optimizing," I have extended the idea that there are costs as 
well as beneHts entailed by adaptation processes. Bonadaptation 
signifies that, given the available external options and constraints, 
as well as the internal resources and expectations that guide 
decision, the net bcnefitrcost ratio has proved favorable. Total 
' satisfaction with an outcome of choice behavio^ is infrequent 
under the best of conditions. As Freud noted, for social beings, 
conflict and the necessity for reciprocity in interpersonal 
relationships involve the surrender of some desires or aspirations 
in pursuit of other, presumably prepotent, objectives. 

Previously I said that the expansion or contraction of 
pleasurable, central, shared, high priority, and conscnsually^ 
validated role activities is a primary measure of tlie proces» of rdlb 
adaptation. From an evaluative viewpoint, the expansion of these 
role attributes is the benefit side of adaptation while the cost is 
represented by the contraction of these role attributes. Naturally, 
both may occur simultaneously so that the contractions or the 
costs must be weighed against the expansions to produce an 
individual costibenefit ratio. 

It is evident from these observations that the costs^nd benefits 
of adaptation must be estimated for the entire array of roles. 
White a given stress is likely to affect one role initially and directly, 
its repercussions may lead to role alterations of diverse types. This 
is due both to the relatibnships among roles (e.g., income-gaining 
at work subserves household maintenance) and to the fact that a 
single individual is the Jink between different concrete roles in the 
role array. Adaptational failure in one role may be simultaneous 
with success in another role, and the two must be weighed in a full 
analysis. Similarly, a process of invasion in response to stress may 
affect only one role or may result in deterioration of role 
functioning across the entire array of roles. The evaluation of role 
adaptation must, therefore, be made on the basis of the benefits 
and costs entailed by role changes (including foregone opportun- 
ities) and the residual stresses after role alteration h^s occurred. 
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It is possible to develop another theoretical fragment concerning 
the process by Which stress impinges on an organismic system and 
produces differing degrees of bonadaptation or maladaptation* 
For the sake of simplicHy,^! will limit myself to the case of 
maladaptation. If the formulation of the different levels of role 
integration is. a reasonable reflection of human and social 
processes and structures, then we can say that the different role 
integration levels represent a progressive series of opportunities 
for personal and social fulfillment. Whether from the point of 
view of the individual or from the vantage paint of the small social 
systems in which role functioning occurs, eagh successively higher 
le^el is iiicreasingly important for objective mbility or subjective 
satisfaction.^ ' 

Since each successively higher level of role integration is more 
closely coordinated as an endogenous system and bolstered by 
constraints and support&.Jvwthin the system, higher levels of role 
integration are less responsive to the immediate impact of stresses 
that might affect the individual. '° In tWs «^nse, a istress such as 
unemployment wofild first affect the level of role activities and, 
only as it 1)ecame more severe a situaW^on or experience, might it 
begin to modify role functions, role relationships, the role array, 
and the role set. Clearly, the higher the. level of role integi;gition 
involved, the wider the ramifications for additional role functions, 
additional role relationships, and additional role systems. 

I bave already referred to this process as invasion. It implies that 
there are successive incursions of stress-induced strain t)n different 
levels of 4;ple integration. As a stress event persists or increases in 
severity or as several stresses supplement one another, the level of 
strain increases. This increases the likelihood of a gradual 
modification of higher levels of role functioning. This spread from 
lower levels to higher levels of integration is the invasion process 



9. I should note, at least in^passing, that while a principle of inertia may operate for 
human beings as it does for physical objects in Newton's first law, the idea of a body as' rest 
is foreign to organismic functioning. A meaningful principle of constancy can only be 
cdficeivcd as continuity rather than a static form of stability. 

10. This model of the integrative levels of role functioning is similar, in many respects, to 
Sherrington's (1920) formulation of integrative levels in the nervous system. 
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itself. At each successive levetr-the problems trf-maladaptation 
become more serious because'a wider set of activities, n^ore central 
functions, and a larger number of people ancl systems become 
involved. However, at any point in the sequence, otker factors 
may enter to nw^ify the invasion process and to impede 6r 
accelerate its progress. 

A discrete role activity may be impaired (that is, carried out 
without the requisite or expectable regularity, efficiency, or 
suppleHnentary functions) withoii| being a major impediment to 
the social functioning of4he individual or the social unif. Of 
course, the more central the role activity is to the core role 
function, the mere ramified its effects. Mor^ generally, however, a 
worker may perform one particular task badly without generating 
^ sanctions either by co- workers or by the foreman. A wife does hot 
' ordinarily evoke marital conflict if she performs some of her 
marital role activities inadequately but only as these begin to 
profrferate and move towafd more central or core role functions. 
-The process of invasion firSt spreads to a wider Mrray of role 
activities or'behavioFS ^yhich are of greater importance to the role 
. function. As the role function begins to undergo attrition, it places 
. an increasing burden on the role relationships^ There are 
compensatory mechanisms available. Other people may supple- 
ment the halting performance of a role function.*A wife may go to 
, work when her husband becomes unemployed, or she can other- 
wise diminish the si^nificaAce of the impact on herself or on the 
family. Friends and neighbors may draw closer to q person who 
has lost a job in the hope of (^unteracting the strains due to overt 
loss or to the lack of oppor^ujnity^But to the extent that the role 
relationship represents an ihtegrtl> component of a structured 
social unit,.such measures aj;e mainly transitory. Unless there is a 
re-orgamzation, such as igigl9koccur ^ith a better job, most social 
units in our society do not have the flexibility or Resources to 
sustain a^ member who fails to fulfill central role functions or is 
* manifestly seeking new rOles or role relationships. Under the- 
impact of continued role failure, role relationships themselves are 
likely to become disrupted. 
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— ^here is ye^anothetdimension to the process of invasion of role 
impairments or achievements. In addition to nioving through the 
hierarchy *of integrative levels of role behavior, the invasion 
process may move through diverse role spheres. For our purposes, 
we can limit these role spheres to the major broad social activities 
in daily life. There is no cedent hierarchy among these since- 
different people, in different life situations, and in different 
sociecultural contexts, may give quite diff^ren^prioFitres to these 
role spheres. Thus, it is the number of spheres that are invaded, 
along wijh the hierarchical leveh of invasion, that is an indicator of 
the degree of impairment or achievenient in social behavior. 

These concepts and propositions need further development. The 
measurement procedures need to be further concretized. The 
concepts can be defined more precisely. And thb propositions (if 
not the assumptions) need to be expanded, formalized, and 
.validated. Nonetheless, even in their current form, they offer, some 
pcomise of allowing more accurate and richer formulations and 
measurements of the impact of stress and of adaptational 
responses jto stram. t * ^ 

Macro-Level tttfhiences on Work gnd Unemployment - 

* In presentin^^an analytic framework for studying the effects of 
stress bn adaptation, I have traced a major sequence of 
determinants of role functioning. I have also suggested that 
macro-level sociecultural and politicoeconomic forces are f)rimary 
determinants of stress, albeit less visible jthan the immediate events 
that engage us and demand a response. But I have said little about 
the reasons for their s^ial importance or about their significance . 
for narrowing the range of options available to people in their^ 
effortis to cope with and adapt to stress. Despite the great influence 
of these processes on human adaptation; I can only make a few 
suggestions about directib;is for further work, supplemented, by 
examples from the phenom'ena of work and unemploypient.N 

A major problem emerges in trying to a^ply macro-level social 
theory to the processes of adaptation-. This stems from the failure 
to make explicit a distinction-widely recognized in other systems 
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between structural, dynamic, and developmental mode,ls. As in the 
relationship between anatomy, physiology, and embryology, or 
between psychic structure, psychpdynamics, "and psyci||^logical 
development, they can be treated separately even Uiough each- 
formulation assumes critical features , of the othfli^ mode of 
explanation. A structural social model accounts for tfte'*reiatively 
stable, established, and regularized patterns of rc^e functioning 
which can readily be formulated as aggregate patterns with 
variations. A dynamic model deals with situational, fluid, |or 
transitional forces affecting individual role functioning although 
large-scale movements or trends may arise if the fofces are 
sufficiently widespread in their impact. A developmental mddel 
concerns itsejf with the process of child and adult socialization, 
the "internalization" of values, rules, and role expectations, the 
organization of alternative relations between individual and 
society, and the generation of conformist, variant, or deviant, 
trends in .populations. * - . 

The power of macro-level forces results, in part, from the 
diverse routes through which they influence behavior. Throughout 
childhood there are direct and indirect preparations for work roles 
at home, 'at , school, . and even among peers. During late 
adolescence and early adulthood, some of the realities produced 
by economic needs begin to impose themselves. Participation in 
the labor force introduces additional influences at the organiza- 
tional level and within tbfe work* role system among 'co-*workei;s 
which also bear the marks of macro-level forces. Since the work 
role^ is only one among a dumber of roles in the role array, other 
societal forces thai bear On work role functioning are transmitted 
through diverse forms of social paii-ticipation. Conventional role 
conceptions and the fikelihood of -specific fori{is 9f coping and 
'a^^ptation might*well be described as "bverdetermined" by social 
.N%phanisms that insure a high degree of conformity. But some 
.role conceptions and orientations have greater societal primacy 
than others, and those that influence- work roles are among the 
most critical. , , 

.TJie most striking feature of macro-lever structural forces 
affecting work is encapsulated in the view that the production of 
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goods and services is the primary function of a society. Ail other 
objectives must be subordinated and/ if possible, geared to this 
goal. This value is so embedded in our society that it is difficult to 
* recognize it as debatable, even in a technologically-advanced 
society that can prodfice material abundance with a fraction of ffie 
population engaged in work. At the mipro-level, the primacy of 
the value of production is reflected in the cenjtral significance of 
work roles in daily life. Since many of the requirements of work in 
our society are often antithetical to other human dispositioni^ and 
other role demands, the sanctions for non-performance are severe. 
While starvation is no longer explicitly sanctioned ift our society, 
and the^t^or-house and the work-house have fallen out of' 
fashion, there are powerful pressures linking the instrumental role 
functions o{ productivity and income-gaining. That there are 
frequently contradictions between productivity and income-gain- 
ing is evident and in these cases the criteria for productivity or tor 
income-gaining must be lowered. Thus, artists frequently feel they 
cannot both earn aftecent living and^be 6j>timally productive and 
must often choose between them. Many blue-collar workers also 
see an intrinsic conflict between these component roles but have 
few opportunities to select a preferred mix.** While the lives of 
most people are encompassed by income-gaining activities, a 
corresponding sense of productivity ^ a ready dividend for only a 
small proportion of the population.* 

Clearly, production is necessary for an economic system. But 
the overall conception of production values and the relationship 
between, values of production and other social values is 
eoormously variable among different types of societies/^ Since 
productivity itself is motivationally supported, there would be no 
conflict if opportunities for fulfillment were widely available. It is 



*tl. Since productivity roles are also cncour^igcd by motivational, if not external sources, 
many workers'^go to extraordinary lengths to envision or strive for some intrinsic meaning 
in woric (Fried, 1966, 1973). , ^ ' 

12. P(jlanyi's (1944) discussion of different orientations to the value of economic 
production has, Ainfortunately, been neglected, in recent years. Another fascinating 
formulation of cilationships between economic and non-economic activities is presented in 
Wolfs (1966) effort to develop a conceptual basis for understanding present economic 
systems. ^ . 
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the meager availability of worlc conditions encouraging produc- 
tivity which, in a fundamental sense, necessitates the use of 
income as a reward for work. Even at a concrete level, it is 
apparent that some jobs or forms of job organization provide such 
minimal elements of productivity roles that income rewards must 
be increased to retain a work force (e.g., the automobile assembly 
line). That the union movement in the United States has persisted 
in its concern with" extrinsic work conditions to the virtual 
exclusion of attention to productivity roles has been a source of 
major frustration to many worker^ and to **job expansion'* 
theorists. 

Role functions in all roles depend upon fulfilling human 
physiological and psychologic^^needs in the course of subserving 
social objectives. Macro-level forces, however, define the norms 
and the actual conditions that govern role decisions and choices. 
Thus, until recently the organization of jobs and the conditions of 
child-rearing in our society necessitated a choice for most women 
between working and having children, a situation of potential 
conflict that has been modified but not resolved. Similarly, the 
low levels of participation in family life among men are 
encouraged by fixed-schedule, eight hour .days, as the flexible 
work schedule advocates have pointed out. Nonetheless, as stable 
patterns embedfled within the entire fabric of society, these 
structural macro-level principles and policies are taken for 
granted, and thejRnsuing contradictions^ cojiflicts, stresses, and 
more distant repercussions are lost to view. Only in the case of the 
convergence of -several dynamic changes that supplement one 
another, as in the case of the growing engagement of women in 
labor force activities, do thesQ dynamic forces produce a mass 
social movement that engenders^ system-wide changes. Indeed, 
until the last few years, women who wanted both to work and to^ 
bear and rear children suffered many of the stresses of responding 
to dynamic forces without systematic mechanisms of social 
support. 

■ ✓ 

When we pursue several problems posed by the link between 
productivity and income-gaining further, we note some of the 
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deleterious Consequences of maintaining its priority status despite 
the many contradiction!; involved. 

(1) Capitalist societies retain some of the legal prerogatives of 
aristocratic societies in allowing wealth or property to substitute 
for productivity as a source of income. There persists a class for 
whom the relationship between productivity and income is, at 
best, tenuous. When members of this class do incolmc-gaining 
work, their incomes c9h only be assigned on the basis of an 
arbitrary conception of the contribution of Jheir jobs to the value 
added in the process of production. Executive salaries provide one 
example of the arbitrary determinatian of value. However, with 
the prerogatives of wealth, this privneged class also has unique 
power opportunities. One of the most serious sociopolitical 
consequences is that the members of this class are free to 
undertake and often have access to central economic, political, 
and sociocultural positions with relatively modest income but 
ffreat power. As a consequence, in the UnitejJ States we have 
developed two houses of lords to legislate some of the forces that 
govern our daily lives. 

* ^2) Housekeeping wives (or husbands) are considered "depen- 
dents" whose productive activities are assumed to guarantee the 
income-gaining functions of thq|pther spouse. There is minimal 
relationship between the value added*by their activities and their 
incomes (via the earnings of their spouses). Th^ attractions oP 
income-gaining work, encouraged by life-style aspirations, the 
economic reality of continued inflation, and the movemcnt(s) for 
women's liberation have had to struggle against sociocultural and 
politicoeconomic forces designed to supplement traditional 
patterns of econoniic organization ''Ind family roles. Prior to 
industrialization, the interplay of productivity and income-gaining 
roles was more flexible for a larger proportion of working "class ' 
men and women. Industrial organization and technology led to an 
increased' division of labor and, along with it, increased 
segregation of male and female work roles. Labor legislation, 
directed toward relieving conditions of wofk for women and 
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children, also served to decrease the empioyability of women." 
Such temporal shifts in social process and population patterns 
invoke the dynamic model of explanation. W^lile the process may 
be engendered by structural changes that create complexities and 
contradic^ns in the system, there is generally a long time lag 
\ before the changes initiated are disintegrated within stable value^ 
institutional patterns, and roles. C^*"*"'^ 

(3) Developmental models are necessary, if not sufflcient, to 
account for the l^tru(^tural stability of many, incongruous 
phenomena in the sphere of work. In technologically advance^ 
societies, children are largely free of the necessity of gaining 
income. Child-rearing is a social investment that insures a future 
labor force for production. The sense of fulHUment provided by 
children to their parents ordinarily is sufHcient to guarantee 'that 
the needs of the economy will be met. The socialization process 
. inducts young people into the social system by encouraging them 
to want (or at least to expect) what they will have to do. They will 
^ have to work in order to live; and they will have to conform ^in 
order to work. But encouraging children and adolescents to want 
to work, in spite of low levels of opportunities for productivity, is 
fraught with difficulty and strain. Observation of and identifica- 
tion with close adults in role behavior is a major source of learning 
- to cope with balancing inner needs and outer tlemands. Punitive 
actions are also available for those who have not observed 6r 
cannot identify with the role situations of the adults they know 
best. The schooling process prepares the way more overtly by 
linking productivity in school with income-like rewards in the 
^form of grades and prerogatives (as well as punishment for 
nonconformity). The ostensible orientation of formal education is- 
one of reward for produptivity. In, practice, however, wittv an 
unconscious recognition of the true situation, the causal sequence 
is generally reversed. Thus, for most young people the goals are 

ft 
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13. The increased demand fbr marriage as a precondition for sexual intercourse also 
appears to have developed at the same time. Divorc^^d separation may well have become 
more difflcult during the mid-nineteenth-century. The cultural significance ofmaintaining 
non-working wives, hitherto a phenomenon if upper and latter, of middle class life^ 
gradually became a symbol of masculine* pride among working-class people as well. 
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oriented towarcTreward (wliicn i^Tnrerpf6auction)"ralHer'than 
productivity (which incidentally entails reward). 

(4) Frequently, dynamic forces serve to "adjust" or "compen- 
sate for*' imbalances resulting from structural rigidities without 
altering those structural rigidities themselves. These generally 
involve numerous individual-level stresses. That the inequalities in 
incoml'in our society are structured with excessive rigidity is 
evident to many observers of the social class system. The income 
inequalities (not to mention inequalities of wealth) are vast; there 
is a strong propensity to the inheritance of class positions; and 
economic position is a powerful determinant of social and political 
position and a host of supplementary rewards or deprivations. 
Moreover, despite enormous changes in technology, in educa- 
tional levels, in the status of occupatioi^al titles, and in the 
development of a graduated federal income tax, the relative 
distribution of incomes in the United States has remained virtually 
unchanged since at least the early 1930s. There is even some 
evidence of an increase in inequality in re«ent years. Yet until the 
past five years, most people , felt that they had already .achieved an 
improvement in social class position and anticipated further gains. 
Two dynamic forces appear to be primary in encouraging these 



aspirations andftoWe™ients. The rising standard of living, on the 
tide of post-^S'orld Wai^II technological advances along with an 
increase in secondary workers in the household led to 
improvements in the life styles of most people. That increases in 
the national income were as inequitable or more inequitably 
distributed than the prior structure of inequality is a fact that only 
social scientists concerned with these matters ob^/served. Subjec- 
tively, this appears to have been experienced as "upward 
mobility." But in a more literal sense, opportunities for upward 
social mobility' thrgugh education and occupation, restricted 
though'they may be* also serve as encouragement to aspirations 
and negate some of the sense of anger. Self-blame and a sense of 
inadequacy are more likely responses to failure to achieve mobility 
than hostility toward the system of structured inequality. But even 
for those who are, in fact, upwardly mobile, the ostensible 
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adaptational achievetiient is attended by many stresses and by a 
long term process of role change at all levels of. role Integration. 

While all of these considerations touch on the ways in which 
both structural and dynamic forces generate stresses and define 
the narrow range of options for coping^ and adaptation, thesd 
macro-level forces also assert an influence on the most concrete 
features of work experiences. Adaptation to some of the less 
gratifying features of blue-tbllar jobs reflects the end-product of 
major structural forces in the organization of work in our society. 
The most typical adaptational problems ^ of- WUe-collar work, 
involve adapting to constraint. The protolype is the Assembly line, 
although this mode of production has influenced conceptions of 
blue-collar work roles far beyond the actual assembly line. Not 
oqly \$ the definition of core instrumental work role functions 
extremely narrow and ctonfining but ^ this is bolstered by 
restrictions on associated role activities on the job: hours of work, 
coffee breaks, supervisor-worker contacts, peer relationships. 
Inevitably these conditions reduce the potential for a sense, of 
productivity or pleasure in work. And since the options for coping 
with on-the-iob stresses are so limited, there are Aany residual 
strafns that are carried into non-work roles. Moreover, to 
exacerbate the problem, there are generally few intrinsic rewards 
to encourage a sense of productivity which might compensate for 
other stresses ^nd their residual strains. . 

I have already mentioned the influence of work role definitions 
on child-rearing participation. Similarly, there is a marked 
confinement of leisure, recreation, and cultural activities, a split 
between on-the-job social interaction and after-work social 
relationships, and a fundamental conflict between subsistence 
jie^s and personally gratifying activities. Moreover, subjective 
experiences on the job influence the quality of participation in 
other roles. Extremely hard physical labor or the performance of 
tasks that are psychologically demanding with little sense of 
productivity, readily diminjsh involvement in other roles and role 
relationships. The patternsLcao-v^iry considerabtyr-The carryover 
may involve role*behavior in the household that compensates for 
neglected needs or imposed constraints at work. Enforced 
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compliance and a sense of poweri6ssness on the job feadUy lead to 
exaggerated aggression and power manipulations at home. Or, as 
an earlier example indicated, the power "borrowed" from a work 
role may be precariously extended into an exaggerated bid for 
authority in other roles. Conversely, the frustrations and stresses 
at work frequently evoke a depressive orientation that is contained 
by a few beers or passive television viewing. These are all costs, 
often submerged, that must be weighed against the benefits in 
evaluating alternative organizational principles that might affect 
blue-collar work roles. But since they are highly structured and 
bolstered throughout the system, they tend to be impervious either 
to the influence of dynamic forces or to any form or rational plea 
for more productive or more lAimane .work conditions. 

The stresses associated with unemployment provide a very 
different example of processes that derive from dynamic forces 
that are almost as stable as structural forces, but are bolstered 
only by ad hoc solutions. The result is that, even though it.4||jio 
longer a "rare event," coping and adaptation are individual-level 
processes with little systematic economic or social support 
provisions. While the deleterious consequences that have been 
attributed to unemployment are still matters of debate, on 
theoretical grounds they appear entirely reasonable and may even 
underestimate the seriousness of the problem.'* 

Stresses from structural forces differ from those stemming from 
dynamic forces in a numbfcr of respects, with cotresponding 
differences in consequences. Structural stresses tend to be more 
widespread and to affect a larger proportion of the population. 
Indeed, -when stresses from dynamic sources become very 
widespread, they begin to take on many of the characteristics of 
structural stresses as is the case with inflation and ^nergy 
problems. And the very few structural resources for diealing with 
dynamic forces that produce stresses • like unemployment 
originated during the 1930s with massive unemployment. Thus, 
another distinction lies in the societal mechanisms designed to 

c 

14. See Brenner, 1973. 1976; Catalan© and Dooley, 1977; Cobb and Ka«l, 1977; Fried, 
1969. 
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mitigate the overt stresses and to facilitate rapid coping processes 
when the stresses stem from structural forces. These are less 
readily available for stresses from dynamic sources. Seen from 
another vantage point, structurally-derived stresses are often 
experienced in common with many othpr r>eople and there is a 
sense of shared strain. Dynamically-derived stresses/6n the other 
hand, even when, relatively widespread, tend to be conceived and 
to function for individuals and role systems in isolation. The 
rep)ercussions develop subtly, through the ramifications of role 
change at mi^ro-level as these proliferate through the role system 
and beyond. Finally, stresses of structural origin are more likely to 
be anticipated than * those from - dynamic origins, providing 
increased opportunities for effective coding behavior." 

Except for relatively recent and highly, suggestive, but not 
entirely conclusive, studies of job loss and the large literature from 
the great depression, the extent and details of the effects of 
unegiployment are not well understood. In describing the 
consequences of unemployment in terms of stress and role 
adaptation, therefore, there is necessarily a" large admixture of 
conjecture with evidence. 

• As with m^ny stresses, and^especially those from dynamic 
sources, the initial impact of job loss occurs at the level of role 
activities. Despite the fact of a loss of role functions, perhaps even 
of a role, the work role is subjectively retained as an integral 
feature of the role array. The income-gaining role is partly 
compensated through unemployment insurance coverage. The 
mfeager productivity roles experienced by many people iii work are 
displaced onto the job search. For many people, until the 
ramifications of unemployment are confronted more fully, there 
may even be a sense of relief from the oppressive features of work. 
Thus, the phenomena of stress, coping, and residual experiences 
of strain are initially reduced but subtly and individually variable. 
The real confrontation begins to arise when other jobs «re not 
readily avail^ible and when the realities of trying to maintain a 
prior standard of living on drastically reduced income become 



15. See Janis (1958) for the significance of anticipation in coping with stress. 
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evident. Additional stresses may occur to exacerbate the problem, 
feither independent Of the job loss or indirectly linked to it- One 
would suspect that, for many people, a mechanism of denial 
operates to diminish the strain until the impact of job loss on 
individual roles and the role system becomes unavoidably clear- At 
higher status levels, in fact, there is evidence that the denial can 
persist for long periods of time, bolstered by the adoption of 
pseudo-work roles with little if any current job income (Buono, 
1976). On the other hand, in rare instances, the loss of an 
undesirable job can lead to efforts at career change or even to 
intensified up^^ard mobility strivings. 

Although there is much variation in duration as well as rates of 
unemployment among different sociodemographic groilps, these 
coping mechanisms may suffice until a new job is found. Whether 
there are longer term effects of short term unemployment is likely 
to be a function of the ease of locating a new job and the 
differences between the two jobs. To the extent that even short 
term unemployment precipitates or exacerbates individual strain 
in the role system, of course, a relatively small loss may result in 
magnified consequences. But the tolerance for periods of 
unemployment is likely to vary with many individual and role 
system differences linked to economic, social, and ^rsonality 
attributes. From a more theoretical viewpoint, the problem 
becomes potentially serious when the lack of a job begins to 
operate both subjectively and objectively as the loss of the work 
role* At that point, the management of the stress through a variety 
of coping devices including job seeking is diverted to otrer 
psychic, physiological, or^ role system issues. Or the causal 
sequenx^e may work in thef^pposite direction: the prominence of 
psychic, physiological, or role system stresses may result in the 
deterioration of the work role. The phenomena of discouraged 
workers and underemployment may well result from such a 
history. 

Regardless of the precise conditions that operate, it is not so 
much the loss of work role activities per se, but rather the 
development of an equifibrium position around the loss of the 
instrumental role functions of worl^^ productivity and income- 
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gaining, that portends further role changes. And these further role 
changes, from all of the evidence that is available concerning'^ 
unemployment, begin to manifest the forms of role adaptation 
that I have referred to as the invasion process. Certainly, a quasi- 
equilibrium can be established at any one of the different levels of 
role integration. But, once the maj^r instrumental role functions 
associated with worlc are lost, the exttent to which and the form in 
which further invasion or stability is attained is a function of the 
small role system. Any m^jor change of this nature is'ljound to 
induce stresses within th^ family and may well engender stresses in 
other role systems as well. Thus, as the stresses invade diverse role 
relationships^ the opportunities both for compensatory support 
and for exacerbating stress expand. 

Characteristically, however, the options available for individual 
and role system adaptations to continued unemployment appear 
extremely limited. These can include a gradual contraction of life 
style characteristics, a shift in family roles associated with new 
income-gaining roles by spouse or children, continued efforts at 
productivity without cpmrnensurate income-gaining roles, or the 
disrifption of the role system(s) like the conjugal family that rests 
on the income-gaining role of a single member. Whichever route is 
taken, however, a major set of role adaptations is most often 
in^>olved. The problem rests, not merely on the stress of 
unemployment nor even on the loss of a role which is critical for 
subsistence and essential for a sense of productive social 
participation, but on the narrow range of options available for 
role adaptations to either of these losses. Therefore, despite 
occasional exceptions, the predominant result is in the form of a 
contraction of all the meaningful dimensions of role functioning, 
a process of maladaptation. It becomes a function of the isolated 
individual or of the separate role systems to stem the processes of 
role invasion or to allow them to continue to the point of 
disruption of other roles and role systems. And it is these 
considerations, as much as any discrete consequence of contm'ued 
(and perhaps even short term) unemployment that lends 
theoretical credence to the evidence accumulated by Brenner. 
(1973, 1976) on aggregate data, of the deleterious effects of 
unemployment on physical and mental illness. 
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V • 

Thiat tmemploVmeht is viewed and continues to be seen as a 
' dynamic feature of socioeconomic processes rather thanS^as an 
endemic aiid,; thus, a st;^ctural aspect of our system which 
requires 'structural solutions poses serious difficulties for the 
effeciive. functioning of many individuals and role systems in our 
society. • s 
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The work of M. Harvey Brenner and •A. Pierce has recently 
provided the impetus for a variety of studies exploring ^ the 
psychological and social effects of aggregate economic changes 
(e.g., unemployment rates). While the Endings are important in 
themselves— the inverse correlation between suicide and the 
composite stock index, and even more significant, the inverse 
correlation between the manufacturing employment index and the 
Inci^nce of admissions to mental hospitals over a fifty-year 
span — these studies have erpcted a framework for further work. 
Figure 1 is a sifnple diagram which proposes a set of hypothesized 
relationships and indicates ' which connections have been 
examined. , ' , / 

What is striking here is the lack of informatipn about how 
large-scale economic change translated into loss of work moves 
toward non-economic life stress, on to adverse psychological 
change, and then to large-s^e psychological and social disorder. 
What is in the/*black box'* that intervenes between aggregate 
measures of economic change and' aggregate mcfasures of 
psychological and social disorder? Specifically, what economic, 
social, and psychological processes Unk economic change to 
subsequent social and psychological functioning? There may be 
more than one answer to these questions; anti one can imagine a 
number of competing (iuid even overlapping) perspectives on what 
is in^ th^ **black boxi**\what is crucial, however,, irio gather, 
analyze, and eventually augment thpse pieces of research that can 
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Figure 1 

Hypothesized Reiatioluiiips Between Economic CHnng^ 
and Indicators of Psycliological Change 
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Relationships between A and E measured by Pierce' and 
Brenner. ^. ^ 

2. Relationships between B and C, C and D, and B, C, and D 
measured by others in Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend.' 

* 

3. Relationships between A, B, C, D, .and E either assumed or 
described nonquantitatively by Bakke/ Angcli,' Komarovsky/ 
and others. 

1. A. Pierce, The Economic Cycle and the Social Suicide Rate. Americar^ Sociological 
Review. 1%7, 32, 475-482. . . , ) 

2. M H. Brenner, Mental Illness and the Economy. Cambridge: Harvard University. 
Press, W3. 

3. B*. S* Dohrenwend and B. P. Dohreftwcnd, eds., Stres^ul Life Events: neir Nature 
and Effects. New York: John \!/iley and Sons, 1974. 

4. E. W. Bakke, The Unemployed Man. New York: E. P. Dutton\nd Company, 1934. 

5. R. C. Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression:f4tvf Yofk: Charles Scribncr 
and Sons, 1936. . • 

6. MirraKomarovsky, The Unemployed Man and Hts Family, New York: The Drydcn 
Press, 1940. . 
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provide an understanding of the individual and social dynamics 
involved in personal, family, and community responses to 
.e*conomic change, so that policies designed to intervene in this 
succession can be based on an understanding of* the total life 
situation and problems of the wbrker who experiences some form 
of economic change. > • " 



Focus of the P^per " . 

In an effort to develop' an explanatory scheme for aggregate 
economic change and its physical and memal health outcomes, we 
have started with a number of assumptions. The first is that 
economic change— whether contraction of the economy, plant 
jshutdowns, increased rationalization and automation of work, 
plant mergers, of productivity gains— results either immediately or 
eventually in the loss^ of work for certain groups of people. Thu^, 
an explanatory scheme' must deal with the fact that numbers of 
people will chanj^e^jobs (some voluntarily, others involuntarily) 
and 'will be without wprk for varying periods of time. An 
explanatory scheme,' then, ma> begin by postulating that 
economic changes initiate patteros of "bumping" and "skidding" 
in the labor market. This proceiss involves the displacement and " 
replacement of some workers by others (bumpJKg) anjl the taking - 
on of jobs that provide less status^ offer less intomfe or fewer-^ 
' fringe benefits, or less protection from arbitrary work practices 
(Skidding). There is already some evidence that bumping, and 
skidding trigger psychological reactions that may be related to 
mental health. What is needed is a new view or model of the labor 
market that focuses prin;iarily on bumping and skidding. More 
traditional models of the labor market, which have not been 
concerned with relating aggregatje economic changes to aggregate 
psychological changes, have failed to consider this behavior. - 

A .second' assumption is that some of these workers will find 
themselves, to vaiyingKlegreps, in financial trouble, as savings are 
depleted and debts mount." They may find it necessary to curtail 
expenditures, find new sources of income, or jto rely on other 
members of the family in producing income. All these options can 
impose strains on the worker and his family. Therefore, a 
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significant situational stress for some of these displaced .workers 
will be resource insufficiency and economic deprivation, 

Third, workers who lose jobs will subsequently show different 
career patterns. Some will find immediate reemployment; others 
will remain unemployed; and still others will move from job to 
job. The' work career patterns following ecohomic chanige may be 
•highly indicative of the stresses and instabilities th^t arise when 
changes in work status are involved. The work career patternjs a 
summation of labor market experiences rather than a picture of a 
status level at any.one 'tim^ thu» it may be a somewhat more 
sensitive measure (^individual adjustment to efcoiiomic change. 

The fourth assumption is that economic deprivation and work 
gareer patterns will be predictors of physicarand mental health 
outcomes. We would argue that these changes would create 
considerable disruption in the lives of affected workers -and 0&t 
■ their consequences would be apparent in the functioning of the 
individual. We would also argue that these changes affect not only 
the individual directly involved but also the members of his family 
indirectly. These changes can alter role sets' and rkiprocal role 
behavior, passing changes in the affected worker on to other 
family members, as well, by a "ripple effect." Thi^ point will not 
be dealt with in this paper but is germane to the comments by 
Marc Fried on role behavior. 

The fociis in this paper ,^hen, is on the roles played by. economic' 
deprivation and job .mobility in the life organization of the 
individual. Basic to this discussion is the belief that aggregate 
economic change will result, for large nuihbers of individuals, in 
skidding and bumping and that in turn would influence both social 
and psychological functioning. 

In' specific terms, a plant shutdown may cause considerable 
bumping and skidding in the local labor market as the displaced 
workers seek new jobs. The patterns of labor force participation 
for these workers wiH vary so that a numljer of worker mobility 
patternsL-will be experienced. These will be directly linked to the 
decree of economic deprivation suffered by the worker and in turn 
to the worker's psychological states and social adjustments. 



m 



We can plol, Ihien, Ihe fbUi($wtng sequenw of events and the 
• linkages between them: . 



Since we have postulated that mobility patterns and their 
consequences are essential determinants of the physical and 
mental health of workers, our initial poii;it of reference will focus 
on a new perspective and model qf the labor market based on 
bumping and skidding. ^ 

An individual who loses his job as the result of an aggregate 
* economic change may: remain unemployed while searching for a 
new job; leave the labor force altogether; or may find another job 
quickly. The new job may be comparable to, or even m some 
respects better than, his preyious one, but he may find that it could 
be performed by a worker with less skill, intelligence, experience, 

/6r training than were needed on his previous job. The new j|pb may 
also pay less or be less prestigious than the old one. This less than 
desirable outcome of a change of jobs would seem be most 
likely to occur during recessions, when reemploylnent oppor- 
tunities are limited. If such, "skidding" by ope worker either 
causes employed workers of less skill or education to be laid off or 
prevents the liiring of unemploy©^ workers, those people who 
^Mj«c^me or remain unemployed <are laid to have been "bumped." 

The hypothesis offered here is that this pattern of reaction, if 
not predominant during rtffcessions, is nevertheless sufficiently 
important that its recognition and study will lead to improved 
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understahiSmg of The dynamics vf aggregate employmeoit and 
unemplbyment and their relationship to aggregate patterns of^ 
mental health. • * . " 

• The process can be illustrated as follows. In figure 2, jobs are 
ranked accor^ng to the ability required to perform them, and 
individual laborers are ranked according to whatever ability they 
possess i*lower numbers indicating higher levels of ability ifi both 
cases. A comparison of the rankings of jobs and, of laborers shows 
that in periods of high employmwit, enough jobs are available to 
employ workers with abilitvgradations 1-20. Of these,4 and 2 are 
employed in top-level (1) iobs^S-S in sepond-level (II) jobs, and so * 
forth. . ( » * 

, If we assume that skidding •characterizes all empK^ymcnt 
adjustment, the job ranking for low employment levels wQuid 
. show the differential between recession and prosperity. At each 
job level, fewer people are employed; people with the lowest 

- qualifications at each level lose their jpbs tmd'^kid to the next 
lower level of employment. Thus, grade 2^ workers lose their level I 
jobs and skid to level II. Similarly, grade 4 and 5 workers, who 
had been employed at level II, have now skidded to level III. 

If no skidding occur^ at all, the situation would be as shown 
in figure 3. The nlimber of levci I jobs has been reduced, so that 
grade 2 workers are uneiAployed. Similarly, gi^de 5 workers 
become unemployed because level II jobs havtf been reduced. The 
totab increase in unemployment is Ute same in either case; the 
distribution of job reductions among joi) types is the same. But the 
incidence of unemployment is different. 

A comparison of fhe 'two diagrams also illustrates the part 
played by bumping in the adjustment process when skidding is 
^involved. As figure 3 shows, grade ^5 employees would haveiost 
their level II jobs even if skidding had not occurred. But grade 4 
workers would have remained at their level II jobs if grade 2 
workers had not skidded but instead had become unemployed. 
Thus, the skidding by grade 2 workers has bumped grade 4 
workers into level III )6bs. Similarly, employees of grades 7 and 8 

- have been bumped into level IV, and those of grades 16-19 have 
been bumped into unemployment. 

t 
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Figure! ^ 
Employment Adjustment - Complete Skidding 
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The explanation of labor<na£ket adjustment to recession tjiati& 
^presented In flgiirc~2 Is ^imllai^to the . queue theory Of labor 
markets developed byThurow' to explain the incidence of poverty 
^•ahd byjMangum* to explain • the differences in employment 
experiences of various dempgrtTphic groups. Melviii Redtf offered 
a similar mpdel to expten cyclical changes^ in occupat^nal wage' 
differentials.' Figure 3 represents workers' behavioi^t^t seems to 
be Implicit in niost discussions of unemployment in recession" and 
recovery, but they are too yague for this point of view to be 
- attributed to spedfic economists or economic observers. 

These two views can be contrasted with still another framework: 
the- dual labor market approach.'"' In that casfc the process 
-described in either figure 2 or 3 characterizes prim^ 
• employment. The low6st leve]l of jobs, however, is ' more 
appropriately represented by a reservoir of undesirable, low-pay- 
ing jobs that require little or no education, swis, or experience. 
These jobs are in fact so ephemeral that it is difficult even to count 
them. The low-grade laborers who hold them constantly bounce 
between employment, unemployment, and nonparticipatibn. In 
recession, even the lowest grades of workers who normally belong 
to the primary sector may find themselves in secondary jobs. In 
most discussions, it is not clear, whether the adjustment process 
that the authors have in mind for the primary sectors follows the 
skidding model or its alternative. Figure 4jho>Vs the dual market 
View if skidding occurs. Mdst adherents o\the dual labor market 
approach will believe that some skidding may occur, but that in 
most cases it would be from' primary job levels to secondary ones. 
That is, they would see the process iri the primary sector as more 
nearly like figure 3, but with "Unemployment" replaced by 
"unemployment or (temporary) secondary employment." ' 

7. L. C. ThuTOv// Poverty and Discrimination. Washington, DC: Brookings. 1969. 
8.0. L. Mangum, Economic Growth and Unemployment. In J. Kreps, ed., 
Technology. Manpower, and Retirement Policy. Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1966. 

9. W. Reder, The Theory of Occupational Wage Differential*- American Economic 
Review. 1955, 64, 833-852. 

10. See O. C. Cain, The Challenge of Segmented Labor Market Theolies to Orthodox 
Thtory: A Survey. JEL. 1976, 14, 1215-1217; P. B. Doeringer and M. J. Piore, Internal 
Labor Markets and Manpower Analysis. Boston: Heath, 1971; and M. L. Wachter, 
Primary and Secondary Labor Markets: A Critique of the Dual Approach. Brookings 
Papers on Economic Activity. '19^4, 3, 637-«%0. \ 
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Figure 4 ^ 
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Of course,, these views are ideal ones, and no one view describes 
the workers during all employment transitions. The point is the 
relative usefulness of these different approacl>es and the emphasis 
that should be placed on each analysis in each case. The 
appropriate emphasis can be determined only by going further, 
' beyond the skeletal descriptions of labor-market adjustment that 
are presented in the diagrams above. ^ 

A schematic diagram describing tYit employment adjusttnent 
process may help to identify the outstanding issues.The diagram in 
figure 5 indicates the* three states in which a' person may find^ 
himself with respect to the labor market and the broadly deHned 
ways in which this status may change. In this framework, people 
are employed, unemployed, or nonparticipants. Employed people 
^ may change their status by retiring, quitting, being laid off, or 
separating from work for other reasons. People who quit or are- 
laid off are usually unemployed, at least for a short time, and 
those who retire or otherwise separate usually become nonpartici- 
pants. .Entrance to enjiployment takes place as people are newly 
hired or rehired; thus,^ some of them are new entrants or 
re-entrants to the labor force. The labeled arrows in figure 5 
indicate these flows, but they are not meant to imply that other 
patterns (such as movement from employment to nonparticipation 
via layofO will no^ take their plac^i. Accessions and separations 
continuously take place at all levels of this pyramid, and one ca|i 
think of steady-state rates o( these flows that maintain both the 
size and the structure of this stock of jobs. 

In a steady state, although the number and structure of jobs do 
not change, ^any particular worker*s position in the hierarchy is 
unlikely to reni^in the same. This change of position will probably 
follow a certain liattern. Most people enter employment nearer to 
the bottom on the pyramid than to the top. Vroman finds, fdr 
instance, that abou^ 80 percent o% working teenagers obtain their 
early experience in retail trade and services, where they fill 
low-paying jobs for the most part— those requiring little skill or 
previous experience.*' As they acquire experience, t|iey tend to 

11. Wayne Vroman, Worker Upgrading ?nd the Business Cycle. Brookings Papers on 
Economic Activity, 1977, 1, 236. 
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move to.hi^ber strata in the pyramid as-'vacancies 0ccur. Also, 
^hile advancement is the movement usually desired, some people 
will move laterally or downward in this process of change within 
the steady state. For those who advance, upward movement 
occurs on well-defined job ladders* Others improve their position 
by changing firrasi of even by changing occupations;^ Sommers and 
Eck found, for example, that between 1965 and 1970,- 32 percent 
pf those employed changed their occupations^.'* presumably 
reflecting imj^rovements in their situations. It is typical for^ome 
ii^dustries, like rejtail trade, to serve as "feeder" indi!istrie|i for 
others, <like durable mnufacturing.'' I 

Por >ome individuals, however, employment consists; of 
frequent accession and s^arqjiion, ^^th little opportunity for 
advancement. This pattern may obtain l}ecause the ifidividual hi^s 
only a transient attachment to the labor miirket (eg., tepnagers in 
school) or because he lacks the skill or, education requisite for 
advancement/ Perio^ of expansioji or recession add" another 
dimension to this continual flow of people into, out of, or within 
the employment state; fn expansion or recession, the stock of jobs 
w411 change. That such changes have different effects on different 
strata of employment h^s been well dociAnented. It has been 
observed that unemployment rates for blue-collar workers, 
operative^, non-farm laborers, and craft worker? are more 
cyclically -sensitjvorthan those for White-collar workers, profes- 
sional and technical workers, and managers.'^ Additional ^direct 
evidence appears in the fmding that the employment of'procmction 
workers in manufacturing fluctuates proportionately mpre over 
the cycle than does the employment of managerial ox siipervisory 
employees.'* Within pahicular industries, the employment of 
lower- wage workers is found to be mfte cyclically sensitive.'* 

12. Di;de Sommers and AluiAic, Occupational Mobility in the Affieri^ Labor Fofce. 
MoQthly Labor Review, 1977. 10», 3^19. ' 

13. Wayne Vroman, op. ciL, p. 237, ' / ^ 

14. P. M. Ryscavage, Impact of Higher Unemployment on Major Labor Force Groups. 
Monthly Labor Review', 1970, 93^21-25. 

\5. W. U. Oi, Labor As a Quasi^^flxed Jjactof. Jpumgl of Ppiiticgi Economy, 1962, 
December, 550. , * 

16. Oi, pp. 547-549 and Vroman, Table I, fi. 235. 
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Across industries, Okun has found that high-wage manufacturing 
industries eliminate or Increase jobs at a liiigher rate than total 
manufacturing industries dp." Thus, the lowef strata of the 
pyramid expand or contract moi% than proportionately with the 
higher strata. • . 

T^ken by themselves, thpse different patterns of cyclical 
response across strata imply that the people who. hold loyv-level 
jobs will ha^ more frequent periods of unemployment, -^ith their 
accompanymg economic deprivation, than will occu^pants of 
high-level jobs. More frequent unemployment helps to explain the 
generally higher levels of unemployment rates in these groups, but 
this need not be strictly a cyclical phenomenon. In the stelidy state, 
unemployment would occur more often if the low-levpl jobs werfe ' 
sq undesirable that people left them more often. This iS* the 
explanation ^iven by dual labor market theorists. However, if the 
cyclical aspects are importanf in themselves, then one would' 
expect to observp that low-level workers have larger absolute (but 
not necessarily larger " proportionate) increases |n periods of 
unemployment in the downturn of the cycle. ^ 

There is evidence for both the steady state and for the cyclical 
patterns described above. Higher-level job^jtend to be dominated 
by prime-age white males and low-level jobs by disproportionate . 
numbers of women, teenagers, aiijd prime-age black males. Thus, 
demographic groups can serve as rough proxies for grpups of 
occupants of particular job strata. Hall finds that blacks have 
more frequent spells of unemployment at a- given level of 
aggregate unemployment than do whites. Blacks and low-skilled 
workers are mpre likely at aqy time to become unemployed than 
are whites or more highly skilled workers.'* At any give» aggregate 
unemployment rate, periods of unemployment decline with age 
for all race and sex groups; within each age groXip, white males 



17, A. M. Okun; IJpward Mobility in a High Pressure Economy. Brookings Papers on 
.Economic Aclivily, 1973, f. Table 2^ 220-22 1 . " , 

18. R. E. Hail, Turnover in the Labor Fofce. Brookings Papers on Economic Activity, 
1972, 3, 717-718. " 
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have the lowest number of such periods. To the e*tent that broad 
age classifications (16-19, 20-24, 25-44, 45-59) reflect differences 
in experience, these results top are consistent with the predictions 
above. 

Evidence with respect to the additional implications of the 
cyclical pattern is not conclusive. It is consistent with the 
preceding predictions that Perry finds that women and teenagers 
generally show larger absolute (but smaller proportionate) 
increases in average periods of unemployment as (he aggregate 
unemployment rate rises, But if one looks instead at the cyclical 
sensitivity of the 'probability of an employed person becoming 
unemployed, that probability changes more (both absolutely and 
relatively) for prime-age white males than f^r some other 
demographic groups and is the principal reason why the 
unemployment rates of primary labor force groups increase.^* 

. This ambiguity may be resolved in part by considering the 
, cyclical adjustment process in more detaili. A reduction in "the 
ntimber of low-level jobs will cause som^ people to lose their jobs 
outright. But an even larger impact is likely to be felt by those who 
seek employment at job levels where contractions are greatest. 
That is, the flow of new hires and rehires will be perhaps more 
affected by the employment reduction than the flow of layoffs will 
be. 

The empirical evidence on this point ^eems to support the 
cyclical pattern. For instance, Perry finds that the probability of 
leaving unemployment is more responsive to changes -dn thc( 
aggregate unemployment rate for teenagers and women than for 
prime-age mal^." Perry*s figures do not differentiate between a 



19. S. T. Marstdn^ Employment Instability and High Unemployment Rates. Brookings 
Papers on Economic Activity, 1976, 1, Table 2, p. 176,'and calculatiorfs by the authors 
from Table 5. p. 18<5.- 

20. L." Perry, Unemployment Flows in the U.S. Labor Market. Brodkings Papers on 
Economic Activity, 1972, 2, 259. 

21. Marston, op. cit., p. 186 and R. E. Smith, A Simulation Model of the Demographic 
Composition of Employment. In R. G. Ehrenberg, cd., Research in Labor Economics, 
Voiumcl, 1977, p. 273. 

22. Perry, op. cit„ Table 2, p. 250. 
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person who leaves unemptoyment because he finds a job and one 
who leaves the labor* force. But when Marston does take this 
difference into account, he finds that the most important, reason 
for increased unemployment ^or wdmen, teenagers (except black 
males), and black prime-age males is the reduced probability of 
finding a job. BotH the likelihood of successful labor force entry ' 
and the likelihood of finding a job after unemployment are 
reduced less forprime^age white males than for almost any other 
group." Smith'^estimates of these same probabilities do not agree 
so consistently with the above imphcation^^is estimates show 
that the elasticity of successful entry for prime-ake white males 
with respect to changes in the ratio of agg^ega^ vacancies to 
aggregate unemployment is as great as fot other groups. But the 
likelihood that an unemployed person will pbtain a job is affected 
" lessen the case of white prime-age males than in fhat.of any othejr 
group.^* . -« 

Employment changes across occupational groups in the 1974-75 
recession 'provide additional insight into a predictable pattern. 
Between January 1974 and January 1975^ while total employment 
fell by over one million, employment of professional and technical 
* workers, clerks, and other service workers increased. At thfe same 
time, nearly a half-million jobs were lost both for craftsmen and 
for non-transport operatives, o^er 300,000 for non-farm laborers, 
almosf 100,000 for transport operatives, and nearly 200,000 for 
managers and administrators. The pattern for clerks, other service 
workers, and managers appears inconsistent with the hypothesized 
tendency for lower strata to be more cyclically sensitive. But the 
other categories do conform to the expected pattern. And a large 
portion of the apparent inconsistencies can be explained. Nfearly 
half the employment loss for managers occurred among 
self-employed people oG^tside the retail trade. Such positions may 
well be nearer the bottom of the emplojj'feient pyramid than the 
top. And the employment of clerical and service workers would 
seem tp reflect, strong underlying secular trends rather than to 

23. Marston, op. cit., Table 6, p. 187.- 

24. Smith, op. cit., p. 279. The sole exception is a rather strange estimate fot the 
coefficient for white femrfle teenagers. *" 
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contradict the main thrust of the hypothesized pattern' of 
acijustment. 

Finally, when one combines the changes in probabilities of 
losing current jobs and of finding new ones, the impact is greater 
for secondary labor-force groups than for prime-age white males. 

From this evidence one could sugges%twp reasons for the higher 
unemployment rates suffered by secondafy labor-force groups: 

1) The poor quality of low-level gobs and the looser 
labor-mar"ket attachment of secondary workers result in ijjore 
freqhent periods of unemployment for those groups." 

2) The greater pyclical sensitivity iri the stock of those jobs in 
which secondaf^^ groups are concentrated leads to greater 
sensitivity of the unemployment rates of those groups to change in 
aggregate labor-market conditions. , The first reason is a. static one 
that explains only differences in levels of unemployment rates. 
The second explains differences in cyclical sensitivities as well. 

This greater sensitivity in the stock of lower-level jobs is usually 
attributed to the-investment a firm makes in high-level employees. 
The higher the level of the job, the^more likely it will be that the 
work«r will develop form-specific knowledge and experience that 
will permit the firm to pay wages higher than the worker's 
opportunity wage but lower than tlie value of his marginal product 
to the firm. This excess of marginal product over wage allows the 
firm to cohtinue to employ specifically trained workers even 
during periodic reductions in product |iemand when less highly 

trained woilters may be laid off." 

^ " "> • 

^The skidding an4 bunjping process suggests, however, that there 
may be an additional (as distinct from an alternative) reason both 
for the hijgher level of unemployment rates and for the greater 
cyclical sensitivity of certain rates. If A recession is severe enough 

25. Whether worker quality or job quality is iWponsible for this jooser labor market 
attachment or whether all three factors are mutually reinfotcing is not at issue here. See 
D.M. Gordon, Theories of Poverty Und Underemployment: Orthodox, Radical, and Dual 
Labor Market Perspectives. Lexington: Heath, 1972. 

26. Oi, op. at., J. H. Pen$»vel, Wages. Specific Training, and Labor Turnover in U.S. 
Manufacturing Industries. Indian Economic Review, 1972, 13, 53-64. 
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to affect the stocky of high-level iobs, ^nd if some of^the. people 
who lose those jobs (usually primiiry workers) skid into low^levcl 
positions,' not only are there fewer low-level jobs overall, but the 
influx of skidders reduces ?ven further th6 number of such jobs 



Thus, aggregate economic conditions influence the frequency 
and severity of exposure to economic deprivation for .alU labor 
force groups. They affect the lowest strata of the iabor force 
primarily througV) the fijjquency and duration of spells of 
unemployment, since the low quality of the jobs open to them will ♦ 
not greatly change. Economic conditions affect the higher strata in 
a similar way, but they have a less pronounced impact. To the 
extent that skidding take's place among those hol'ding jobs of the 
higher strata, however, another dimension of^iuifluence will be 
added, which will be reflected in. downward job rS>bility as well as 
in higher unemployment rates. To fpcus on unemployment rates 
alone may be to ifhderstate the impact! 

Economic deprivation and job mobility are not independent. In 
any individual case they may occur separately or .together. This 
section has emphasized that the likelihood of deprivation and/or 
mobility will be affected by aggregate economic conditions and 
may be affected in different ways for different groups in the labor 
force. The relation between individual deprivation or mobility and 
individual non-eeonomic change is the subject of the following^ 
sections. 

I ' ■ . 

Economic Deprivation ° , 

The use of situational and moljility factors as determinants of 
social behavior reflects two distinct traditions in sociological 
' research." Mobility variables refer to the movement of individuals 
from one stratum to another or shifts in the relative size or 
position of whole strata in soci^ groups. Following the direction 
of Durkheim's research on su|cide, students have attempted to 

27. M. Janowitz, Some Coi\sequences of Social Mobility in the United States. 
Transactions of the Third Wortd Congress of Sociology. Vol. 3. London: International 
Sociological Association, 1956,. p. 194. 

. / . 
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trace the specific psychological and social* outcomes of such 
changes." The crucial assumption in this scjiema is that social 
mobility requires the individual to rationalise his status change 
both psychologically (by the use of coping mechanisms) and 
socially (by the adoption of new ideologies and st>^js of life). In 
co/itrast, the situational approach places little emphasis on the 
individual's develoil)mental or social history and emphasizes 
instead the adjustment to the strains and stresses inherent in the 
immediate social situation. These two traditions are not 
operationally Tdiscrete; in any specific cesearch some attention is 
paid to both sets of variables, and an attempt is usually made to 
clarify their interaction effects. 



There is a /old Jewish adage that says whether you are rich or 
pdor, it is good to have money.** Translated into the concerns of 
this conference, we can speculate that resource sufficiency or 
insufficiency for any unemployed worker — professional or blue 
collar, skilled or unskilled, white or black, male or female — can 
have a strong influence on mental health. Resource availability in 
a period of unemployment performs three important functions: 
(1) it stabilizes and maintains an existing style of life; (2) it permits 
continued contact with^ primary and Secondary groupings where 
adequate finances may be a condition for participation; and (3) it 
imparts a feeling of control over the environment. 

The concept of economic deprivation has been measured in 
various ways. Pope, for example, concerned with a working 
profile of economic loss, indexed economic deprivation by the. 
nurriber of months of unemployment in the worlker*s career.^' 
Stteet and Leggett, emphasizing the situational dimension, used 
the employment status of the respondent — working or not 
working — as a meas\if^ of economic stress. It isr apparent, 
however, that situa^onal economic stress most closdy reflects the 

^ ■ / 

28. E. Durkheim, Suicide: A Study in Sociology. J. A. Spalding and G. Simpson, trans. 
Glcncoc, !L: The Free' Press, 1951. 

29. Hallowcll Pope, Economic Deprivation aJSPsocial Participation in a Group of 
Middle Class Factory Workers. Social Problems, 1964, 11, 290-300. 

30. David Street and J. C. Leggett, Economic Deprivation an^ Extremism: A Study of 
Unemployed Negr6es. American Journal of Sociology,'^ \96\, 67, 53-57. 
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worker's access to economic resources. The availability or lack of 
such resources is a funfction not only of employment status but of\ 
other factors as >Vell, such* as the earnings of other family 
embers, eligibility for pension or transfer payments, and income 
T0m property. To obtain approximations of the situational 
• Srains and stresses felt by the worker dfter the loss of a job, 
Aiken, Ferman, and Sheppard constructed a three-item index of 
economic deprivation foi; use in the study of unemployed workers. 
The index summarized the respoges to three questions: 

Are you better off or wo^^e off than a year ago in respect to 
. savings; 

- ■ Are you better off or worse off than a year ago in respect to 
debts; \ * ^ 

Have you had to cut back on important expenditures (eig., food 
or clotl>ing). 

The Index of Economic Deprivation has now been widely used. 
Aiken, Ferman, and Sheppard, in their study of displaced auto 
workers, found that the index correlated with a broad variety of 
attitudinal and interactional measures." The- judex was more 
powerful thaji any other study variaible ijj explaining the variance 
of three mental Health measures: Srole's Scale of Anemia; Index 
of Satisfaction with Life; and Social Participation with Friends or 
Relatives. High scores on the index (meanirffe a high degree of 
economic deprivation) were related to a high degree of anomia, 
low satisfaction with life, and a lowered degree of participajlion 
with friends and relatives. Respondents with high scores on the 
index vs^ere most likely to report changes for the worse in the 
preceding three years, while respondents with low scores were 
more likely to report changes for the better. Furthermore, 
high-score<respondents were more likely to report deterioration in 
jobs and income and to worry more about money matters. 

In 1962, Harold Sheppard used this index in a study of displaced 
auto workers after the shutdown of the Studebaker Plant in South 



31. M. Aiken. L. A. Ferman, and H. L. Sheppard, Economic Failure, Alienation and 
Extremism. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1968. , 
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Bend^^^ Again, the measure of econoraic deprivation proved to be^ 
the strongest predictor of variance in variables, associated with 
^ mental health ^ (satisfaction with life, anomia, and social 
parti/fcipation with friends and relatives). In our current^ research 
on unemployed workers in Detroit, we havA uSed this economic 
deprivation measure once more." Respondaits with high scores 
on the index tended to report more physical symptoms than others 
and to have low morale scores. Furthermore, high scores of 
deprivation were associated with reports of sickness or malaise in 
the preceding two weeks as well as with reports of anxiety over 
financial problems and of increased smoking. Anxiety aver 
financial obligations, Strongly associated with economic depriva- 
tion and undoubtedly a deriv^ve of it, was strongly linked to 
physical and emotional problems. The correlations are not strong 
but they consistently move in the same direction. High anxiety as. 
to an ability to maintain obligations manifests itself in reports of 
poor general health and of more days of feeling ill; in reports of 
more specific physical and somatic symptoms; in reports of more 
feelings of dissatisfaction and negative moods. This group has had 
a higher tendency to high blood pressure and increased smoking 
since unemployment. The index is associated with short-term 
physical and mental health problems but not with chronic illnesses 
or long-standing health problems. 

The importaqice of resource sufficiency in maintaining 
well-being in the face of economic adversity has been suggested by 
other researchers. Little, in his study of unemployed professionals 
in 1976, noted that individuals with financial reserves evidence less 
emotional stress than the financially strapped.'^ According to 
Little, the financial cushion, supplemented by an education edge, 
may allow unemployed professionals to see unemployment as a 
rather welcome career change and an opportunity for advance- 
ment 

. 32. H. L. Shcppard. The Studeboker Plant Shutdown. Unpublished manuscript, 1965, 
i[)p. 10-11. 

33. "Family Adjustment to Unemployment in an Urban Setting (The Detroit 
Unemployment Study).** Department of Health, Education and Welfare, PHS-G- 
5R011MH26546. 

34. C. B. Little, Technical-Professional Unemployment: Middle Class Adaptability to 
Personal Crises. Sociological Quarterly, 1976, 17, (Spring), 262-274. 
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Economic deprivation is not spread equally among labor fbrce 
participants. What are the antecedents of economic deeriyation? 
Among ex-Packard workers in 1958, length of unemployment and 
the employment status at the time of the interview were the best 
J predictors of economic deprivation. .The findings in the study of 
ex-Studebaker workers in 1962 corroborated these findings. In our ^ 
current research on unemployment in Detroit, we again found that 
the number of months of unemployment together with the 
emplijyment status were the best pi^edictors of economic 
deprivation. Cobb and K^sl, Using a five-item expanded Measure 
of the Index of Economic Deprivation, found that economic 
ieprivation was best predicted by the number of months 
/unemployed and the employment status, at the time of the 
Jinterview.'' They felt Uiat this relationship was strong in the early 
Istages of unemployment but grew weaker as the number of 
Xmonlhs of unemployment increased; possibly because some l(|fcig 
term adjustment had been made in expenditures, savings, and 
debts to reduce the degree of economic deprivation. 

in summary, then, the situational stresses generated by resource 
insufficiency can have profound effects oii the physical and 
mental health of the unemployed worker. The available evidence 
indicates that the impact is immediate and short term. We have no 
indication, as yet, of long term "scarring effects" of resource 
insufficiency. What is being suggested is that the length of 
unemployment and reemployment experiences do not by 
fh€mselves-Mave a direct negative effect on mental health, but 
fUth^ that^ such effects are heavily linked to resource 
insufiiciQncy. • 4 

Social Mobility ^ 

Durkheim postulated a direct relationship b^twogpithe sudden 
and frequent status changes inherent in mob*|y edpiences and a 



consequent social malaise and disorientation ofthe individual 



35. S. Cobb and S. V. ^asl. Termination: The Consequences of Job^Loss. NIOSH 
Research Report. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Priming Office. DHEW (NIOSH) 
Publication M77-224, 1977. 
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Surprisingly, few researchers have tried to test this hypothesis in 
regard to changes in jobs and income tTiat are associated with 
economic changes (e.g., contraction of the economy or plant 
shutdowns). Wilensky and Edwards studied **skidders,'' using a 
sample pf non-supervisory factory workers. Two broad patterns 
of skidding were identified: intergenerational skidders and 
Vork-Ufe skidders. The former group were mow blue-collar 
w^kers although their fathers had been wlfiite-coUar workers. The 
latter group had entered the factory as blue-collar workers 
although their previous jobs had been white-collar. The 
researchers found significant changes in political and personal 
orientations as compared to non-skidders. The skidders became 
more politically conservative and more pessimistic about work 
opportunities. Bettelheim and Janowitz studied veterans of World 
War II who had expected to return to their old jobs but had bee;i 
bumped. They found that this group as a whole had become 
more hostile toward minority group members and had more 
interpersonal difficulties in everyday social relationships. Aiken, 
Ferman, and Sheppard undertook a test of the Durkheimian 
hypothesis in their study of displaced automobile workers in 
1957.^' Two measures of job mobility were used: (1) shifts 
between levels of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled jobs and 
(2) shifts in wages. Starting with the long term stable job at the 
Packard Motor Company, the researchers chart^ every job 
change made in the 27-month period under study. At the 27th 
month, a considerable amount of information was elicited from 
the respondents on social, psychological, and economic adjust- 
ments. The job career data yielded three types of mobility 
categories: never reemployed — remained without a job during the 
27-month period; reemployed, not working now — obtained a job 
but subsequently lost it (in a sense a **two-time loser'*); and 
reemployed, still working— obtained a job and still on it at the 
time of the interview. 



36. H. L. Wilensky and Hugh Edwards, The Skidder: Ideological Adjustment of 
Downward Mobile Workers. American Sociological Review, 1959, 24, 216-231. 

37. Bruno Bettelheim and M. Janowitz, Dynamic of Prejudice. New York: Harper, 
1950. , 

38. Aiken, Ferman» and Sheppard, op. dr. 
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Using three measures associated with the mental health concept 
(satisfaction* with life, anomia, and participation with friends and 
relatives) the researchei's found significant influences , from the- 
mobility measures. The workers who had become reemployed and 
remained so had the most positive mental health scores. The 
workers who had remained unemployed had intermediate scores, 
while the two-time losers had the lowest scores of all. Four 
respondents had^een "three-time losers" (i.e., lost three jobs in 
the 27-month period) and each one had scores indicative of 
extremely poor mental health. ' 

The, findings of the Packard Motor Car s^udy indicate that 
reeniployed displaced workers who experience job mobility in 
terms of wages are less well integrated socially than are those 
reemployed workers who do not experience changes in wages or 
than those who remain wnemployed. Job mobility had its most, 
deleterious effects on the upwardly mobile two-time losers. These 
^ findings are consistent with Emile Durkheim's theories as to the 

social consequences of changes and fluctuations in the economic 
^ order. Job fluctuation and change, as well as labor matket^failure, 
areJound to result not only in strong feelings of anomia and 
political alienation but also in a circumscribed social life, as 
measured by the frequency of social interaction with relatives, 
friends, and co-workers. 

Among the ex-Packard workers, it was the individual who had • 
to adjust to status changes more than once who had the highest 
anomia scores, the greatest alienation from political institutions, 
and the lowest social participation.* Since all the workers had 
undergone at least one status change— the shutdown experience 
itself— it would seem that it is repeated status change, inherent in 
reemployment (coupled with the demand for consecutive dramatic 
adjustments) that is more likely to weaken individual ties to the 
- * social order. It is ironic that the workers who were not reemployed 

- in any iob were ^better integrated than the workers who had 
experienced successive changes in reemployment. Prolonged 
Unemployment was undoubtedly unpleasant, but it was marked by 
a relative stability of expectations that was clearly not present in 
the case of workers called on to make adaptations to successive 
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changes. Although a single status change, such as job 
displacement, may plac^ strains on the individual's attachment to 
accepted groups and values, it is^the successive changes inherent in 
reemployment that pose the greatest threat because they generate a 
milieu of uncertainty about the worth' of existing group ties and 
values. 

Interaictlon Between Economic Deprivation and Social Mobility 

Both economic deprivation and mobility patterns are predictors 
of mental health responses. The data set in the Packard study 
showed that the situational factor (the degree of economic 
, deprivation) was more important than the mobility factor (post 
displacement job l^attern) in shaping the attitudes and behavior of 
the displaced workers. Economic deprivation produced greater 
alienation in attitudes and behavior (anomia, dissatisfaction with * 
life, and withdrawal frW contact with kin and friends) than job 
mobility. It is the absence or presence of financial strains that 
shapes the displaced " worker's outlook on life j.,and social 
participation, not the tragedies of his past work history. 

It is interesting to examine these findings in the light of 
Durkheim's hypothesis about the relationship between social . 
mobility and the social posture of the individuaK Durkheim 
4}ostulated a direct relationship between the sudden and frequent 
status changes inherent in mobility experiences and the consequent 
social malaise and disorientation of the individual. His followers 
have largely accepted this hypothesis and have'given little thought 
to the role of situational variables in inhibiting the consequences 
of sudden status changes., J anowitz has raised a question about the 
role of primary and secondary group structures in modifying the 
consequences of social mobility, and Kornhauser has analyiied the 
importance of these group variables in social mobility and status 
change. 

Our findings suggest that another dimension of the worker's' 
situation is important in the modification of the consequences of 
mobility; namely, the degree of economic deprivation. It is likely 
that the number and intensity of group memberships and social 
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contacts are directly related to the worker's financial resources. 
Many primary group activities with kin and friends demand 
material' or social reciprocity, which is dependent on the 
availability of financial resources. Lack of resources may also lead 
to exclusion from secondary groups (e.g., the lodge, church 
membership, the neighborhood clubhouse). The exact nature of 
the interaction is not clear without further study, but ouf data 
suggest that a lack of fmancial resources may produce reactions of 
anomia (or alienation), psychic states that plac^ severe limitwions 
on social interaction. Reduced interactions may well produce more 
intense anomia and further weaken the individual's social ties. 
Second, the lack of finanqal resources may severely restrict access 
to various forms of group life, which may lead to further 
economic as well as social isolation. 

It is not change in itself that triggers attitudinal and behavioral 
reactions but rather the significance given to these changes by the 
dimensions of the worker's immediate situation (^e.g., economic 
deprivation). Changes in jpbs, positive or negative, may be a 
minor influence on the worker's life if he continues to exercise 
some control over his social environment;. This control is 
maintained partly through the availability of economic resources. 
It may Avell be that it is necessary to reexamine the Durkheim 
hypothesis and to specify further the conditions under which the 
effects of mobility may t?e modified. 

Unempjoyment Careers and Mental Health 

The worker's adaptation to economic change must be yiewed 
not in terms of a single event or labor marJcej experience but rather 
as a series of events that begin with job loss and continue through 
a series of labor market experiences until a new adjustment is 
made to the world of work. Adaptation in this sense is a process 
than can be illustrated by examining-the aftermath of job layoff 
for a group of workers. 

Unemployment careers" differ according to the patterns .of 
employment, unemployment, and undgremplayment. These 
career patterns serve as measures of experiences in the labor 
market and >it the aftermath of job loss. Unemployment careers 
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maybe investigated over a period of wecks,^onths, or years, and 
tRey gain tlieif important thai cwwrTtaBility pr 

instability may be strongly associated ' with mental health. 
Causation msiy run in either direction: poor mental health .may 
generate unstable careers* or unstable careers may be a precursor 
of poor mental health. The jmportant consideration is that 
unstable careers^ can be an important link between aggregate 
economic change and subsequent personal functioning. 

The pattern of labor market experience after job loss may 
influence the mental health of workers. Some workers may 
experience continuous unemployment; others may return io work 
immediately; still others may alternate among episodes of 
employment, unemployment.^nd underemployment. There may 
be shifts in job type, in industry affiliation, >or in place of 
employment. These patterns aU come und^r the heading of 
"ui^employment careers," and they have a three-fold importance 
for mental health. First, career instability (successive and sudden 
job changes) Can jeopardize predictable day-to-day living by 
creating constant anxiety about job tenure, income, and the 
meeting of essential demands. Second,' unstable careers can make 
for unstable relationships with family and |'riends. The worker's 
influence in the family can decline if famjly members are faced 
with constant shifts in expectations about the worker's ability to 
provide for daily needs. Finally, disruptive and frequent shifty in 
employment status can have a marked effect on *the worker's 
self-esteem and self-image, since he questions more and more his' 
, capacity to control future events and'his own sense of worth. 

In our current University of Michigan study of unemployniem, 
a preliminary look at the survey data indicated that the married 
men in the sample could be placed, in groups according to their 
career patterns after aft! initial episode of job loss. It was decided 
to select three respondents from each group and to interview them 
again and again in an effort to identify personal and 
circumstatltial correlates of such patterns. The resporidents were 
chosen in such a way as to provide a diversity of types for each 
category. Repeated detailed interviews in the home were 
conducted by Leslie Dow of the University's Anthropology 



Department. The following observations are based on three 
interviews and aie highly tentative and prelimtnary. 

Six unemployment career patterns' were suggested by the data 
.from the initial field surveys and were studied. by Dow as they 
pertained to mental health. 

1. Those who Had remained unemployed since losing their last 
\job. 

The life situations of the men in this group were remarkably 
similar. Tho^&ree respohdents were all older wprkers (in their 
sixties), skukd, and in pooir health. They had sought work 
repeatedly but were rebuffed because of age and poor health. The 
pattern indicates that a worker's health record, once questionable, 
thereafter becomes a significant barrier to reemployment. The 
men felt that poor health .was robbing them of their last years of - 
productive life. They felt keenly the frustration of having tp lose 
years of incom^, and piost or all of their pensions, because of 
events beyond their control. Each felt that his current work 
situation had contributed to his health problems. They were bitter 
toward their former employers and the *\system"-^a, bitterness 
continually fueled by shrinking incomes in the face of inflation. 
Even though these men had suffered serious illnesses, they felt that 
loss of employment was a more severe crisis. The men exptressed 
resignation to their plight but were resentful about the blind 
unfairness of life. V ^ 

2. Those who had returned to their former jobs. 

These three men were periodically unemployed but within the 
year following the loss of work, they returned to their former jobs. 
At the time of Dow's mterviews they reported that their current 
situation was improving but that duri^gme year they had been . 
beset by a wide range of personal problems attributable to 
joblessness: marital strife, drinking, deterioration of personal 
relationships within the family. Twb of the men had significant ' 
money problems before their reehipToyment, while the th^d was 
able to manage by- a combination of unemployment insurance and 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefits. Even though they had 
financial resources, personal strain was evident. The men were 



warynof-ihe future but hopeful. It was obi^ious that suddefi 
liiimiploymeht and the uncertainty that followed it had had a 
**scarring effect." 

\ 3. Those who found, a new Job and remained in it 

OifAl the career patterns observed by Dow, this one seemed to 
be the one most fraught with peril. Witlwut exception^ these 
workers believe that the layoff period has behy^nfR^^ difficult 
challenge of their lives. Also, without exception, each one had 
adjusted to new employment with a. determination never again to 
suff(^r the Humiliation and defesit of losing both job and income. 
These men had never hoped to be reemployed at their former jobs. 
Their firms or businesses had gone bankrupt, or automation had 
made their skills 6bsolete. Accustomed as they were to steady 
employment, theyiound jo]> loss devastating to themselves and to 
their families. 

AH the men had had periods of doubting that they would ever 
work kgain and of facing the nagging ^alizatioA that financial 
security might permanently elude them; they hati been pessimistic 
about ever being hired again. The sense of hopelessness and a 
common sense of depression and anxiety distinguished these 
workers from those in type 2 above. Indeed, their uncertainty 
about the future took perhaps as heavy a toll in humiEin misery as 
did reduceid income. The men now report that they have recovered 
markedly from theiV symptoms, agree that they remain less 
optimistic and more conical, but arfe more thankful than ever 
befpre to be Working. ■ ^ 

4. Those periodically in and out of work with the same 
employers. * r 

For each one qf the workers in this group, periods of work and 
of joblessneV ^ere clearly ^ predictable. Unemployment was 
accompanied by Supplemental Unemployment Benefit payments 
and rarely la^t for more than a few months, so that financial 
problems were minimal. Under such conditions, unemployment 
resembled soniething close^ to a vacation Jhan a crisis. They did 
riot all express j^leasi^e at these periods of unemployment, but ^ 
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their reactions were so mild as to present an important alternative 
view to a usually dark picture. The experiences of these men wer« 
different from those of the other groups. Unemployment could be 
a pleasant interlude, a planned-for respite from the drudgery of 
nine-to-five work, if a man were sure that he could work again at 
will. ^ 

^ 5! Those periodically in and out of work with one new 
employer. • 

The career pattern of these workers is superficially similar to 
those in the fourth category in the sense that they established 
patterns of employment, unemployment, and reemployment. In 
the case of this fifth gjroup, the pattern was established only after 
losing a job with a first employer and being eniployed by a new 
one. Workers in <his group seldom received Supplemental 
Unemploym,ent Benefit payments tp tide them over. Hen^;e it was 
unlikeli^ that they had enough financial flexibility to pick and 
choose their next jobs. 

The basic difference between workers in groups 4 and 5 is seen 
in their contrasting reactions to unemployment. Type 4 workers 
tended to view it as' a slight bother at worst, and a welcome 
vacation at b6st. Type 5 workers shared little of this attitude, since 
they had to struggle to supplement their unemployment insurance 
with some form of income. While it is true^ that periods of 
unemployment for the typ« 5 worker might have been just as 
temporary and just as shorty as those experienced by type 4, the 
former's lack of Supplemental Unemployment Benefit payments 
created an economic crisis.that the latter did not have to endure; 
accordingly unemployment was not a welcome respite. But neither 
did it bring about'the agony of uncertainty faced by workers in the 
first three career patterns. The men in this group made more use 
than others of the irregular economy (**off-the-books employ- 
ment") to supplement their incomes while'' unemployed. 

6. Those periodically out of work with more thari one employer. 

Workers in this group had the most chaotic career patterns-. 
They not only experienced repeated layoffs but each layoff 
followed a job with a different employer. , It is difficult to 
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generalize about their attitudes and behavior. Each person had his 
owiHWttetion to the pattern. One viewed it as a w;ay of life; to be 
expected. Another felt these changes were consistent with his 
attempt to find the right job or "strike it rich." However, all three 
workers were in less desirable jobs than before, and financial 
deprivation had become a part of life. 

Other scattered career patterns are evidenced but they are 
idiosyncratic and defy classification. The classification is 
admittedly cfude, but it offers a starting point for {n-depth 
investigation of the adjustments made by workers whtr have 
undergone economic change. || 

Implications " . ' , 

It is obvious from our discussion that we consider economic 
deprivation a central concept in explaining and understanding the 
relationships between economic change tnd mental health. The 
territorial unit of analysis must be thfe local labor market,- 

'concgfltualized in termj of manpower flows between levels with 
the specific objective of identifying patterns and rates of skidding 

' and bumping. We are not seeking to identify the causes of all . 
mental health problems in this way, but we believe that a 
significant number of them — whether short or long term- we can 
only guess— can be approached in this way. 

An analysis of economic change and mental health would first 
require that affected workers be' identified (or sorted) in terms<of 
risk charact^istics for reemployment (e.g., age, education^ skill 
level). The second step would be the determination of labor 
market outcomes for these workers in terms of number of months 
of unemployment, or mobility patterns. A third consideration 
would be the use of these latter variables as predictors of the 
magnitude of economic deprivation. Finally, there is the use o£ 
economic deprivation measures xo predict specific physical and 
mental health outcomes. This logic suggests that we can build up 
predictive tables on the magnitude of economic deprivation as well 
-as on the prevalence of. mental health problems. 
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- Our intervention goal would be to reduce the magnitude of 
economic deprivation; tTie development of alternative jobs with 
adequate income is one obvious method. Intervention with social 
supports of various kinds draws us into uncharted waters. Cobb\ 
and Kasl did not find that social support reduced economic 
deprivation to any significant extent," but the support measure 
they used was limited to psychological support from the spouse, it 
seems more likely that economic deprivation would be reduced 
through^ functional resource supports (money, services, and 
goods). In this sense, economic deprivation might be /Significantly 
reduced through access to various kinship or neighborhood-based 
resource netw6rks,x)r forms of "off-the-booTcs" employment. At 
this stage, this is speculation; we probably should conclude that, 
'as of now, we know little about the actual impact of social 
support. 

I . ^ 

39? Cobb and Kasl, op. cit 
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ECONOMIC CHANGES AND 
MENTAL ILLNESS: A COMMENTARY 

ROBERT L.KAHN 

4 



The discovery of l^ge empirical regularities is almost always 
exciting. Finding out that certain things "go together" can flood 
with light an assortment of previously murky details. More o/ten, 
locating a couple of seemingly related bright spots makes the 
intervening darkness more localized^ more conspicuous, and more 
tempting for 'exploration. Some explorations have been highly 
successful. Generations of economics students learned about the 
corn-hog ratio and the research and theorizing stimulatM by its 
discovery. (/^ similar regularity between the world price of wheat 
and oil used to be alleged, but has not been mentioned recently.) 

Harvey Brenner's 1973 book, Mentql Illness and the Econotpy, 
asserts one of those large! co-variations in human events, gives 
considerable evidence for it, and proposes that the relationship is 
essentially causal: economic "bad times" are 'somehow Respon- 
sible for increases in mental illness: Elsewhere in this volume Berg 
and Hughes refer to Brenner's work as admirable, pathbreaking, 
and underspecified. All jthree adjectives are well-chosen, and the 
papers by Ferman and/ Gardner, Fried, and Caplan reflect all 
three. Their authors accept Brenner'^ work, concur in its 
iraportance^^nd address in rather different ways the problem of 
underspecif ication . 

Brenner's work does not merely reaffirm the correlation 
between law socio-economic status and vulnerability to mental 
illness. It is dynamic and demonstrates that, with appropriate time 
lags, fluctuations in various macroeconomic measures are 
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followed by similar fluctuations in aggregative measures of mental 
illness. His interpretatioo, modified with various , contingent 
clauses, is that economic decrements cause increases in mental' 
. illjness. 

^ There are, as the methodological saying goes, plausible 
alternative hypotheses. Moreover, there are formidable problems 
J even if one accepts Brenner's interpretation in the main. For one 
thing, mental illness is not the modal response to poverty, sudden 
or prolonged. Most people do not become mentally ill when the 
economy dips. Economic downturns may be considered causal, 
but they cannot be considered sufficient causes. » 

For another thing, cross-national economic differences do not 
fit the naive interpretation of Brenner's data; no one would claim 
that by ordering the nations of the world in tSrms of material 
prosperity yff^ would also be ranking them in terms of mental 
health. Finally, the long term trend data in the United States 
require different, or at least additional, explana^ons^ to that of 
. ' Brenner's central proposition. From the end of World War II to 
^ the 1970s, economic gains in the United States w^re lafge, widely 
experienced, and only occasionally interrupted in serious degree. 
The incidence of mental illness' may have been responsive to the 
fluctuations in the economy, as Brenner proposes, but the same 
relationship does not hold for the long term trend. If it did, other 
things being equal, we should have had an ascent in mental health 
two generations long. 

Brenner is aware of such issues, and so are the author^ of the 
three papers now before us. They accept Brenner's proposition 
that econpmic downturns evoke mental illness— accept it not 
naively or uncritically, but as worthy of investigation and 
elaboration. All three papers can be regarded as independent 
^ efforts at elaborating and explicating the Brenner hypothesis. That 
hypothe^isa& at the societal level: the incidence of mental illness 
follows variations in the economy. The economic concepts that 
Brenner uses are macro-level* variables; his measures of mental 
illness are also at that level, although they are mostly aggregates of 
individual events (admissions to mental hospitals, for; example). 

er|c 23^» tr 
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The explication of this relationship between two diS|am sets of ' 
macro-data is a double task. The first is to provide the iWrvening 
links in the presumed causal chain. We require a set of hyljotheses 
between proximate pairs of variables that will lead us from 
economics to mental illness. The second part of the explicative 
task i<to link the macro- arid micro-levels, to bring together 
societal and hidividual events. To advocate this is not merely to 
betray a taste for reductionism. iBrenner's data suggest that 
\ adverse economic events cause some people to "cliange" (or to be 
reclassified) from mentally competent to mentally ill. Since most 
people are not so affected, questions immediately arise that can be 
answered only at the indivtdual level. Which people are most 
affected by economic downturns? How much of their response 
depends upon their vulnerability to such changes— 16 their past 
\ experience, their resources, their personality? How much depends 
^n their particular location in the economic structure: is 
vulnerability to economic change a property of the situation rather 
than the person? . (^ 

Ferman, Gardner, Fried, and Caplan all deal with^these 
explicative questions, but in somewhat different ways. Ferman 
and\ Gardner are nearest to Brenner in two' respects: they are 
concerned with the immediate effects of economic downturns on 
laboA market dynamics and they ass working very largely at the 
societal level. Their model of labor market dynamics is an attempt 
to show the far larger gross movements that are indicated in part 
by net thanges in unemployment rates or GNP. Friedas paper is 
less coiicerned with labor forc€ dynamics or other events at the 
societaA level. 'Fried takes the loss of the work role as the 
immediate consequence of economic recession for many and uses 
the language of role theory' to link economic causes at the societal 
level to sdcial-psychological outcomes at the individual level. His 
main effort is to describe the processes- of role adaptation and 
integratioii that are initiated after economic adversity strikes. 
Caplan' s paper is more individualistic than the others. The 
' environment and the changes in it are not neglected, but the' . 
emphasis is ori the ways in which different individuals cope with 
environmental stresses, whether those stresses are economic in 
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origin or originate in other ways. The concern 
psychodynamics tathcr than labor market dynamics. 



is with 



A schematic representation of these three papers in relation to 
Brenner's work is presented below. The vertical dimension 
represents the level of conceptual emphasis, from individual to 
society. The horizontal dimension, from left to right, represents 
the causal sequence that Brenner asserts, from changes in the 
economy to changes in the rate of diagnosed mental illness. 

This schema is, of course, an oversimplification. The papers are . 
not so neatly compartmentalized nor so limited in their level of 
discourse. Ferman and Gardtier, f&r «xaniple, not only propose a 
model of labor, force dynamics, they are also concerned with 
career patterns. The diagram, however, serves, to locate the center 
of gravity of each paper and to suggest what seems to me to be the 
main relbvance of each to Brenner's work. 

Levels: - / 



Societal 


Fermap and 
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Gardner 






i Role 




Fried 




Individual 
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Caplan 
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Properties of the Economy 



Mental Illness 



With that scll<;ma before us, let us turn to a closer consideration!* 
of the three pat>eif , keeping in mind a set of questions that apply 
to all three: Are the authors talkiiig about the' same .things and 
dealing with the same underlying problems? If so, are they 
offering different ideas and information about those problems or 
merely using different vocabularies? To the extent that they are 
indeed telling us different things about the connection^f 
economics to mental illness, are their contributions'additive; can 
they be integrated? Finally, what do these papers imply for the 
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Brenner hypothesis, for our research priorities, and for our" 
advocacy ia^thc^Jcalm-of -policy? - - 

Ferman and Gardner 

The^nain^ntribution of this paper is to propiBseainodel^^the^ 

labor market that shows the ramifications of adverse economic 
change. The key concept that Unks these labor market dynamics to 
mental illness is ecj^MfGmic deprivation — reduction in the quantity 
and steadiness of one's , income. Unemployment is the most 
obvious example of economic deprivation resulting from 
fluctuations in the economy as a whole, but coynting the 
unemployed understates the impact of those fluauations. Ferman 
and Gardner argue that^an^ economic downturn kicks off a 
complex set of events in the labor market, and that the experien(;;|5 
of economic deprivation is more widespread than appears in the 
unemployment count. The mechanisms of this spread of 
deprivation they call bumping' and skidding, processes by which 
some men^and women who lose jobs at oi^jjjlevel of skill or status 
find jobs that are less attractive and well-^paid, and in doing so 
displace workers of lesser ability or senior!^. . 



Aggi;egate econonric-^ange^ of a negative kind thus involves . 
economic deprivation of some people at virtually iill levels in the 
employed sector, although the duration and' frequency of 
unemployment is greatest in the groups of lowest status. 
Moreover, the experience of downward mobility— skidding— adds 
to the strain of economic joss itself . How often such experiences 
occur in the course of a worker^s life or in the working life of a 
given age cohort i^ not known, nor do we know to what extent -> 
repeated cycles of sych deprivation leave a residual psychological' 
scarring. Ferman and Gardner have some case-study evidence, 
however, that suggests the cumulative damage of such cycles at the 
individual level. The two- and three-time "losers" in plant 
closings seemed most affected by the process. For those at the end 
of the bumping and skidding chkin, such alternation between 
employment and unemployment is the predicted consequence of 
economic downturns. Ferman and Gwdner's model would 
identify them as the population at greatest risk of mental illness. 
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The relationship between aggregate economic change and 
aggregate indicators of psychological disorder is thus seen as 
involving four main hypothetical links— from aggregate economic 
change (downturn) to altered labor market patterns (bumping and 
skidding), from those to fndividual experiences of downward 
mobility » from those mobility patterns to economic deprivation, 
and from jthe degree of economic deprivatibrl to negative effects 
on physical and mental health. 

jr * 

{ 

Fried 

Fried gives least emphasis to the things that Ferman an(i 
Gardner emphasize most— the phenomena of the labdlr market 
and the ways in which aggregate economic changes afe 
encountered as events in the work life of individuals. He takes thev 
importance of work for economic life as 'Self-evident, and its 
importance for s/>cial expression and personal development as no 
less in degree but less recognized and less understood. Where 
Ferman and Gardner make economic deprivation the key concept 
in their discussion of job loss and its psychological impact, Fried 
wants a framework that accommodates^ non-economic depriva- 
tions as well. In developing such a framework, he is at once more 
abstract and yet more individi^Mistic than Ferman and Gardner. 
Fried's central concept, role adaptation, applies to individuals but 
it is, as he says, Vfar removed from the concrete phenomena of the 
WQrld of work.^^ ^ 





a sense Fried takes up where Ferman and Gardner leave pff . 
He accepts it as given that negative changass in the economy are 
ifested as **stress events'^ in the lives of individuals and are 
as strain. Strain, however, does not in itself constitute 
Friedas model; pathology is the effect of strain on 

role 

Let us recapitulate the main elements in the model. Roles consist 
of normatively motivated behaviors that serve^ system functions 
and fulfill individual needs. For each role that an individual holds, 
the work role, for example, we can distinguish the required 
beh^ors themselves, the functions that their performance serves 
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for the individual^ and the society, and the relationships with 
others that the performance of the role entails. Moreover^ the life 
of each individual consists of an array of such roles. The 
individual strives for concordance, which is a kind of optimization 
of nee^-s^tisfaction across the whole array of his or her roles. 
That striving towar^concdrdance is behavioral; it is observable as 
role behavior. It may be successful or unsuccessful and the modes 
of behavior it entails mtftbe acceptable or un^ccei^able to others 
and to the larger society. Fried- proposes maladaptation and 
bonadaptation as terms to indicate the failure or success of such 
role behaviors, y 

The impact of econo^iiic downturn enters this model at the point 
of job loss. Unemployment hits certain role activities immediately 
and IS then hypothesized to **invade'' other roles and 
relationships. The invasive- process is partly economic and partly 
social-psychological. The longer it persists, the more likely it is to 
involve the entire hierarchy of role^^ntegration. The individual's 
efforts to adapt to^such r^e disruption may or may not be 
pathological, depending on the duration and severity of the 
' invasion, the coping mechanism/ of the person, and the? supportive 
resources that arc made available. 

%, 

Caplan 

This paper.is the most "psychological" of the three, although it 
has a good deal in common with Fried's. Like Fried, Caplan 
begir\s with the point at which some aggregative economic move- 
ment enters the life of the individual. Like Fried, he assumes that 
individuals seek (o optimize the satisfaction of their needs; Fried's 
concordance is Caplan's P-E (person-environment) fit. And like 
Fried, Caplan attempts to develop a general model of stress and • 
behavior at the individual level, rather than a model specific to • . 
economic changes and 'work disruption. There is in Caplan's 
model less emphasis on role and the array of roles that constitute 
individual life, although that view is perhaps implicit. There is 
more emphasis on the dfstinction between objective events and 
their perception by the individual, and much more emphasis x)n 
social support as a buffer against the effects of stress. 
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N Caplan incorporates a good deal of criticism and evaluation in 
his paper. He notes that social support can have negative effects 
(learned helplessness) as well as positive outcomes. He reminds us' 
that empirical work on social support docs not always confirm its 
buffering against stress. He raises the question of whether .the 
model itself is biased, in the sense of reducing economic events at 
the societal level to problems of individual coping and 
competence. He emphasizes the need for valid measures of social 
support (tangible and psychological), for the study of other 

- intervening elements in coping with external stress, and for the . 
study of both chronic and acute stresses. 

Implications and Recommendations 

Let us conclude by risking a few statements that seem consistent 
with all three papers. Work is neither a sovereign remedy for 
mental illness nor a general preventive against it. Work is often 
stressful and sometimes pathology-inducing. Nevertheless, for 
many men and woiiSfen work has many positive aspects, and 
nonwork— the lack of paid employment— is far worse. Economic 
fluctuations that create unen^)loyment are stressful both because 
unemployment typically implies economic deprivation and also* 
because it implies loss of relationships and opportunity for 
meaningful activity. 

The pathogenic effects of economic changes are characteristi- 
cally underestimated, for a number of reasons. More people are 
affected (by bumping and skidding) than are revealed by counts of 
unemployment. Repeated cycles of job-getting and job-loss are 
likely to be cumulatively damaging. People differ in their 
vulnerability to such experiences, in their ways of coping with 
them, and in the support that is available to them from other 
sources. As a result, conspicuous/pathological behavior is not the 
modal response to the stresses of job loss. Moreover, our social 
accounting^nds to be compartmentalized, in ways that make it 
difficult tc^d up the total costs of .economic downturns. The 
corporate "bottom-line" does not take account of changes in the 
city's welfare rolls nor the state's expenditures for mental illness. 



and neither the private nor the public accounts take notice of 
fflrnil y a nd intergenerational effects of jolx loss. 

' Finally, as r<»earch workers we cannot pretend that such costs 
are known to us tn full or that cettain remedies.are at hand. We 
particularly need longitudinal analyses thttt incorporate both 
economic and social-psychological data. Some such data are 
available and can, with ingenuity, be pieced together; mor^i^main 
to be developed. The strength of the Brenner research is its 
demand for explanation. Each of these paper^'is a partial response 
to that demand. 
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PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 

OF STRESS 

i. 

\ GEORGE C.CURTIS 



Thfs chapter will examine the usefulness of physiological 
"stress** as an intervening variable linking econometric measures 
to illness statistics. It has been reported that downturns in the^ 
economy forecast increases in illness-related statistics (1,2). Some 
evidence suggests that, upturns may* do the same (1,3,4,5). These- 
findings raise the question of whether the link is economic 
deprivation or something less obvious. There are similar questions 
at the clinical aiid physiological levels. Distressing situations may ^ 
provoke physiological discharges, but so also may simple change, 
novelty, or uncertainty (6>. Psychological distress has Ipng been 
thought to play 'a role in illn^s; recent evidence suggests that 
change per se may be equally important (7). 

There is no ^generally accepted definition of stress, but most 
definitions have several elements in comnion. Among these are: 
(a) that it is a psychophysiological response of the organism, not a 
provoking situation; (b) that the provoking situation entails harm 
or threat; ^nd (c) that the response is the same, regardless of what 
provokes it; i.e., that it is non-specific. 

It turns out that many so called ''stress" responses are in some 
way involved with accelerating catabolism; i.e., the breakdown of 
tissue, the combustion of stored fuel, and the expenditure of 
energy. This concept has an immediate intuitive appeal as a 
solution to the problem at hand. Economic downturns 'cause 
"stress**; "stress** causes tissue breakdown and depletion of^ 
energy stores. These in turn make organisms moic vuhieiable to 
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di^ase. Although things are not really that simple, the catabolic 
thiory of stress hw shown a remw^^ to survive in the 

face of difficuities. Its successes and failures make up the 
dominant theme 6T stress research. 



• 'Stress* * as a Catabolic Reflex 

; ■ 
; 

Cannon's Fight-Flight Reaction ^ 

I Although Cannon rarely \^ed the wor^ ** stress," jiis Work with 
the autonomic nervous system laid the foundations for the 
catabolic theory of "stress" (8). The sympathetic and parasym- 

/^athetic divisions of the autonomic nervous systems send nerve 
fibers to most of the same structure: to exocrine glands that 
produce digestiye juices, sweat, and sexual secretion; and to 
smooth muscle in the digestive tract, heart, blood vessels, bronchi," 
and pupils. The sympathetic system also sends fibers to the 
adrenal medulla, stimulating it to secrete adrenaline into the 
bloodstream. After Cannon's time it was discovered that both the 
adrenal medtilla and the sympathetic fibers themselves dlso secrete 
noradrenfUine into the bloodstream, Parasympathetic nerves 
stimulate the pancreas to secrete insulin into the bloodstream. 
Where sympathetic and parasympathetic fibers supply the same 
organ, theif ef/ects are usually opposite. Sympathetic stimulation 
specks the heartbeat and elevates blood pressure; parasympathetic 
stimulation slows the heartbeat and lowers blood pressure. 
Sympathetic stimulation slows secretion of digestive juices and 
motility of stomach and bowel; parasympathetic stimulation 
speeds them. Sympathetic stimulation relaxes bronchial con- 
strictor muscles thus increasing the diameter of the airways. 
Parasympathetic stimulation does the opposite. The ef^fccts on 
blood vessels ve complex but the usual overall effects are that 
sympathetic stimulation diverts blood from the abdominal organs 
into skeletal muscles and parasympathetic stimulation does the 
reverse . Sympathetic stimulation transfers/uel from tissue stores 
to bloodstream. Parasympathetic stimu lation do e s ^^e-epposite. 
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Although th^ evidence was and remains rather scant, Cannon 
sCfggMf ed Ihaf the cehlfal cohTfdtQhg mechahtsim 
for reciprocal inhibition of the sympathetic and parasympathetic 
systems. This means that each input to the central controller has a 
double effect. Inputs which increase sympathetic activity 
simultaneously decrease parasympathetic activity, and vice versa. 

Another key^ement of Cannon's theory was that all branches 
of the sympathetic system respond in unison, exerting their effects 
more or less simultaneously on all organs which they supply. The 
parasympathetic system was seen as responding in discrete units, 
affecting various organs more or less independently of each dther. 

Cannon found evidenc^ of sympathetic discharge iii response to 
muscular exertion, cold, asphy^a, hemorrhage, pain, and "great 
emotion," such as "fear and rage," as shown by dogs and cats 
when they confront each other. He described the total package of 
- responses— emotional behavior, sympathetic stimulation, and 
presumaMy parasympathetic inhibition—as a reflex, and sug- 
gested that it. can be conditioned to many different stimuli by 
Pavlovian procedures, By implication, the subjective experience of 
emotional arousal also could be taken as part of the reflex. The 
reflex itself has most of the features we currently ascribe to 
"stress." It is a response of the organism, provoked b^ harm or 
threat, and its physiology is the same acfoss a range of provoking 
agents. 

Cannon noted further that the net effects of sympathetic 
stimulation are, to withdraw fuel from tissue stores ^d to speed 
ther transport of fuel and oxygen to muscles. The net effects of 
parasympathetic stimulation are to facilitate digestion, deposition 
of fuel stores, reproductive function, and excretion ot wastes. 
More generally, the net effect of sympathetic stimulation is 
catabolic and the net effect of parasyn^athetic stimulation is 
anabolic. Hence, the catabolic physiological response during 
"great emotion" appears to have adaptive utility by preparing for 
muscular exertion, which is often required for survival at times of 
great emotion. 
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Selye's "Stress** 

Sclye (9) foiind evidence of increased adfenocofticoifophfc 
hormone (ACTH) secretion* Irom ttic anterior pituitary gland 
into tiie bloodstream in response to bone fractures, thermal burns, 
x-radiation, cold, other noxious situations, and also emotional 
excitement. ACTH stimulates,the adrenal cortex to secrete several 
hormones into the bloodstream. A group of these, including 
Cortisol and cortisone, are known as glucocorticoiids. They 
cooperate with adrenaline and sympathetic, stimulation in 
promoting cataboUc processes. Selye formally introduced th* 
word "stress" into physiology. He distinguished between local 
stress and general stress, using the former to refer to local changes 
in injured tissues and the latter to refer to changes in the organism 
as a whole. Although details of the systemic changes varied with 
the provoking stimulus, Selye found ACTH secretion to be a 
feature common to all. Therefore, he limited his definition of 
general stress to the secretion of ACTH and the extensive biologic 
changes which occur as a consequence of ACTH secretion. In 
ack^ition to the oatabolic effects caused by glucocorticoids, these 
changes include effects on wound healing, water and electrp^lyte^ 
balance, inflammatory responses, and resistance to infection. 
Selye referred to inciting stimuli as "stressors" to distinguish them 
from responses of the organisms. 

Selye's concept of "stress" is distinct from Cannon's 
"fight-flight" concept. Nevertheless, they share Several common 
features: diversity of stimuli, constancy of response, catabolic 
consequences, harm or threat, and an emotiortal component which 
by itself seems capable of provoking the physiological changes. 

Subsequently it emferged that the pituitary, long recognized as 
the master endocrine gland, is under direct control of the brain. 

•ACTH stimulates iht adrenal cortex to secrete several hormones, the moat important of 
which is hydrocortisone (Cortisol) In man and corticosterone in the rat/-Thcrc are many 
methods of estimating ACTH and adrenal cortical secretion. To be biochemically precise 
about these would be unduly confusing for nonspecialists. For the remainder of this article 
the cover term **ACTH secretion" will be used to refer to what all are attempting to 
es timat e . Bstimat es^f AGTH^rtfei«tion and4>f Juircnal h o rm on e s e creti on d o jioi^iarailcL 
each other perfectly, but for present purposes the differences can be ignored. 

2il 
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This means that not only the autonon^c nervous system and the 
adrenal medulla, but the entire eiidocrin^ ^ystem^ Js-under- Jieural 
control and potentially subject to psychological influences. 
Because of technical ease of measurement, the largest volume of 
psychocndocrine work focused on the pituitary-adrenalcortical 
(ACTH and Cortisol secretion) system, while autonomic studies 
focused mainly on easily measured organ changes such as heart 
rate, galvanic skin response (OSR), and indicators of blood vessel 
dilation and constriction such as skin temperature or finger 
volume. Perhaps the single experiment whidh best epitomizes, 
summarizes, synthesizes, and offers an interpretation of this large 
volume of research is one by Mason and his co-workers (6). 

Mason's CataboUc-AnaboUc Sequence 

These investigators observed a coordinated, multi-hormonal 
response in rhesus monkeys facing a variety of challenges, 
including mUscular exercise, adaptation to restraining chairs, or 
performing an operant avoidance task (6). The response included 
increased secretion of noradrenaline, adrenaline, ACTH, growth 
hormone, and thyroid hormone, and suppressed secretion of 
insulin, male sex hormones (androgens), and female sex hormones 
(estrogens). All the hormones that were increased in these 
situations have the catabolic effect of mobilizing short>chain fatty 
acids from tissues stores, and some also mobilize glucose. Fatty 
acids are the main musde fuel burned during exertion, and glucose 
in the puncipal brain fuel. Insulin, which was sup|ffessed, has 
powerful anabolic effects, antagonizing the glucose ana fatty acid ^ 
mobilizing acidpns of the hormones with * 'catabolic" actions. 
Androgens ana estrogens, which were also suppressed, also have 
some anabolic actions. The simultaneous stimulation of the 
"catabolic" group of hormones and suppression of the 
"anabolic" group suggested the possibility of reciprocal 
innervation of catabolic and anabolic system^. This idea extended 
Cannon's suggestion of reciprocal innervation of the sympathetic 
and parasympathetic nervous" systems. After termination of the 
avoidance task the "catabolic" honnones returned tb baseline 
vatues. Th<b "anabolic" group rebounded above, baseline before 
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returning to pre-experimental levels. This suggested a biochemical 
preparation for fuel consumption during the-stress procedure and 
replenishment of fuel stores afterward. Mason called the total 
response pattern the "catabolic-anabolic sequence.*" The findings 
shared with those of Cannon . and Selye some degree of 
nonspecificity, provocation by psychological as well as physical 
events, and the apparent shift of the body economy toward , 
catabolism with the capacity for serving fis preparation or support 
for muscular exertion. 

Taken together. Cannon's, Selye's, and Mason's proposals 
^amount to a theory of stress as a catabolic reflex, consisting of a 
fixed package of component responses. Emotional arousal in the 
psychological sense, or some component of it, is seen as either a 
component of the total reflex or as a stimulus releasing the 
package of physiological responses. This theory accounts for at 
Idast the predominant effect of most stressors on most 
physiological variables. There are, however, findings which it has 
difficulty in handling. We turn now to a consideration of these. 

DiFncuLTffis FOR THE Catabolic Reflex Theory 

Low Correlations Among "Catabolic" Response Measures 

The hypotheses that (a) all branches of the sympathetic nervous 
system and all the "catabolic" hormones discharge as a unit and 
thattb) the "catabolic" and "anabolic" systems are reciprocally 
^ innervated, predict high and consistent correlations among 
variables such jas heart rate, blood pressure, adrenaline, ACTH, 
and blood glucose, assuming a reasonable degree of control over 
interfering variables. Simultaneous measurements of groups of 
these variables frequently show trends, sometimes significant, iji 
' -the expected direction, but the correlations tend to be low and 
variable (10,11). 

Effects of Mild StimuU 

Mild, seemingly trivial situations that are novel, ambiguous^ 
and convey uncertainty or perhaps vague threat, are particularly 
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potent as stimu)i for stress-related phyjdolojUcaLYariahles.- Theii^.- 
effects may rival or'evefi~exceed~t)iosc seen iii~8ituations tbftt would' 
seem more appropriate for * 'great emotion." In the autonomic 
field these responses are studied as the "orienting reflex" (12). In 
the psychocndocrine field they are* often called .**novelty," 
"anticipation," or "first time" effects (6). The fact that they may 
coincide with slight increases in -psychological measures of 
emotion provides some justification for regarding them merely as 
mild versions of "great emotion" effects. • However, their 
disproportionate effectiveness becomes increasingly difficult to 
ignore. 

Small Effects of Great Emotion 

Cannon and most subsequent investigators have felt that "great 
emotion" such as "pain, fear, and rage" is a sufficient stimulus to 
provoke a catabolic reflex. A minimum requirement for testing 
this hypothesis is, an independent meahs of determining whether 
and to what extent emotion is f>resent. Cannon used the' 
combination of situational criteHa (cats were exposed to dogs) and 
his own judgment of the emotional state of the animal, based on 
its observed general behavior. If only the situational criteria had 
been used, the conclusions would have been different. Some cats 
did not appear to be uptet by the dogs, and they did not show 
physiological signs of fight-flight r^&ctions. This finding suggests 
that situaticmal criteria are mcidental and that emotional behavior 
is what matters. 

• Subsequently, the matter of independent criteria fof emotion 
became problematic. In animals, emotioh can be inferred from 
situational criteria, from general behavior, or Jfrom specific 
conditioned behaviors'. In human subjects all of these can be jitsed, 
plus the person's description of his subjective state. This in turn 
can be used either as a criterion in itself or as a basis for judgment 
by another person. No great difficulties are presented when all the 
criteria converge toward one conclusion. However, different 
criteria can and often do diverge toward different conclusions. For 
example, in Mason's studies the conditioned avoidance situation 
appeared to be a more effective «timul\is to ACTH secretion than^ 
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some other situations which produced more clearcut gross 
behaviorUl arousal (1344), r^Iateisoo et aL, found plasma aCTH 
and growth hormone levels to be poor correlates .of gross 
behavioral arousal, whether produced by electrical brain 
stimulation (15) 9r by conditioned avoidance (16). 

Human studies hpve also been somewhat supportive of the 
•'great amotion" hypothesis, but the riesults with human subjects 
have been especially weak, disappointkg, and subject to great 
individual variability (6). Some oiP these disappointing results 
could be due to the necessarily weak stimulus situations often used 
in human research, to the failure of some subjects to become upset 
in apparently upsetting situations (like some of Cannon's cats), or 
to a_protective effect of psychological defenses in preventing ^ 
emotional arousal (6). If this were the case, strong and consistent 
sti/nulation of "catabolic" responses should occur in situations 
where all independent criteria converge toward the conclusion that 
a/Strong emotional response has occurred. As Mason (6) insisted, 
tnis hypothesis cannot be ttfsted by the use of situational criteria 
Ilone. The psychological response must be independently assessed 
/by psychological methods. 

/ Among the more heroic efforts to study strong emotional 
stimuli in human subjects were two studies of combat situations 
during the, Viet Nanoyar. One concerned a small special forces 
combat te«i encamp in enemy controlled territory near the Ho 
Chi Minh flbiil and receiving intelligence reports indicating that 
the group wal soon to be attacked and overrun^ by a superior force ' 
(17). The other (18) concerned helicopter ambulance medics who 
flew under fire into combat areas to evacuate wounded. All of the 
subjects had chronL ACTH indices below the mean of established 
norms. During the times of maximum danger only two subjects 
showed any ACTH increase, and several showed further 
suppression. Although emotion and defenses were not formally, 
assessed, informal observations suggested to tKe authdrs that 
defense s ma y h a ve pla yed a role in blocking emotional r'fesponsesr- 

^ The development by Marks et al. (19) of '•flooding in vivo" as a 
method for treating phobias appeared to provide a situation where 
several independent criteria converge toward the conclusion that 
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"great emotion" exists. Persons with phobias have an irrational 
morbid fear of ^ome t)bject, sittiation, or activity. They tivoid the 
phobic stimulus, often at the expense of great constriction of 'their 
lives, and they experience anxiety or panic when unable to avoid it. 
The treatment consists of persuading them to approach the phobic 
situatipn, together with the therapist, and to endure the anxiety or 
panic until the phobic situation is no longer frightening. A total of 
Several hours of exposure is often necessary before fear and the 
urge to avoid are extinguished. By selecting patients with phobias 
for. small objects such as snakes, dogs, or jnsecu«.it is possible to 
insert treatment sessions into the design of a controlled experiment 
and to raise or lower the anxiety level at will by intr6ducing the 
phobic object into the laboratory with the subject or by removing 
it. 

Using this approach Curtis et al. (20,21) found that during 
' flooding in vivo, estimates of ACTH secretion were sometimes 
elevated, but more often not, even when independent criteria 
indicated that anxiety was strong. Adaptation to the laboratory 
and anticipation of the treatment were more reliable stimuli for 
ACTH secretion than was the treatment itself, even though 
anxiety by independent criteria was much higher during actual 
treatment. Plasma grbwth hormone was never elevated during 
adaptation to the laboratory but was elevated during treatment in 
about two-thirds of the subjects (22). However, plasma levels 
remained near zero in some subjects even when subjective and 
behavioral criteria suggested very intense anxiety. 

The accunriulated evidence is difficult to reccAicile with three 
hypotheses derived from the catabolic reflex theory: (a) that the 
component physiological responses of the catabolic reflex occur as 
an unvarying package; (b) that novelty arid anticipation responses 
are mild versions ^f the "great emotiort*' response; and (c) that 
"great emotion" constitutes a sufficient condition for secretion of 
either ACTH or growth hormone. 

Damping 

Cannon did not do systematic studies on the effect of repeating 
painful or arousing stimuli in the same animals. Sutherland and 
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Zbrozyna (23) carried out such a study on one .component of the 
fight-flight reaction (i.e., skeletal muscle vasodilation). They 
found that when qits were repeatedly exposed to dogs, the 
vasodilation response .extinguished after a few trials, although the 
cats' behavipr continued tcr suggest emotional arousal. Sidman ct 
al. (14) found that painful electric shocks stiniulated ACTH 
secretion in monkeys only on the first few trials and that 
subsequently the same stimulus produced no effect. Mason et al. 
(6) also found that the ACTH response to Sidman avoidance 
diminished and disappeared after Several repetitions. Natelson et 
al. (i6) found ACTH respbnses to be poorly correlated with 
emotional behavior during Sidman avoidance and that emotional 
behavior persisted after ACTH responses disappeared. Curtis et 
al. made a similar observation in phobic patients treated by 
flooding (20,21). 

These results suggest not only that novel stimuli are especially 
effective in provoking "catabolic" responses, but also that pain 
and great emotion are more effective when they themselves are 
novel. 

Paradoxical Effects 

Cannon (8) noted that J)owel hypermotility, defecation, or 
diarrhea during emotional excitement suggest parasympathetic 
rather than sympathetic effects, and h« could not reconcile this 
finding with his theory. Fainting during fear or anxiety is another 
paradoxical reaction in which there is a sudden fall in blqod, 
pressure and slowing of the heart rate (24). These changes are 
opposite to those predicted by the catabolic reflex theory. 
Examples of suppressed ACTH secretion during apparently 
stressful states have been reported by Bourne et al. (17,18), Mason 
et al. (25), Curtis et al. (21, 26), and by Caplan, Cobb, and 
French (27). When Mason et al. (6) repeated the Sidman avoidance 
procedure at weekly intervals, the ACTH response, diminished 
progressively, disappeared, and then reversed. This is an especially 
striking finding, since the investigators went to great length to 
assure very low pre-avoidance levels which they defined as 
"basal.^' Nevertheless, the repeated avoidance procedure resulted 
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in further suppression below this carefully obtained low baseline 
-level: — - r — — - r ^ 

^ Intbrprbtations AND Inferences 

Negative Feedback 

Negative feedback probably accounts for some masking or 
blurring of exp^ed catabolic refle?^ effects (28). If heart rate, 
blood pressure, or blood sbgar, to name only a few, should 
increase, reflex mechaAismi^ are activated to bring them back up. 
tJnder stress the actual level of a variable which is subject to 
negative feedback control probably reflects the balance between 
stimuli dispfacing it from its setpoint and stimuli tending to restore 
it to i^s setpoint. Blood levels of corftol, thyroid hormones, 
estrogens, and androgens are also subject to negative feedback 
control as are body -temperature, blood acidity, blood orotic 
pressure, and many others. Other variables, such as secretion of 
saliva or gastric juice, are not subject to negative feedback 
control. Some research designs have managed to unmask 
responses by means of statistical corrections for negative feedback 
(10). 

Another type of negative feedback effect is the rebound 
overshoot: an jpitial response in one direction is followed by an^ 
overshoot in the opposite direction before the variable returns to 
baseline. This could he a mechanism in fainting: elevated blood 
pressure and rapid heart beat followed by overcorrection in the 
opposite direction, resulting in a temporary drop in blood supply 
tq the brain (24). Some of the paradoxical effects on ACTH 
secretion mentioned above could result from measurements timed 
to coincide with'^ corrective overshoot of the system controlling 
plasma Cortisol levels. 

Whereas negative feedback would tend to cancel out, or even 
reverse, the effect of a catabolic stimulus input, reciprocal 
innervation, as postulated by Cannon and by Mason, would' tend 
to enhance it. This is because reciprocal innervation would inhibit, 
rather than activate, responses antagonistifc to the stimulus input. 
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Although it is not clear whether there really is a reciprocally 
innervated catabolic reflex, the proven existence of numerous 
negative feedback loops does not rule it out. One and the same 
system could have both features. In that case the net behavior of 
the systeni would reflect the balance between the two mechanisms. 

Specificity ' 

Specificity hypotheses are modifications of the theory of the 
stereotyped catabolic reflex, attempting to reconcile it with the 
fact that stress responses are not all alike. Individual-Response 
(I-R) specificity is a proposal that each individual, has his own 
response profile which is consistent for him across time apd across 
situations. For example, one person might be predominantly a 
heart rate responder, another might, be predominantly a blood 
pressure responder, another a thyroid responder, and yet another 
a large intestine responder. Stimulus-Response (S-R) specificity is 
a proposal that each stimulus produces a characteristic response 
profile which is consistent across individuals and on repetition 
within individuals. There have also been proposals that different 
emotions (anger and fear, for example) produce characteristic 
physiologic profiles. If one sees emotions as stimuli and 
physiological profiles as responses, then these proposals might 
also be classified as S-R specificity hypotheses. If one sees both 
emotions and physiological profiles as responses (the view 
advocated here) then these proposals- might be classified as 
Response-Response (R-R) specificity hypotheses. 

Evidence supporting all of the above mentioned types of 
specificity has been reported (29,30,31). Probably the type most 
frequently and consistently observed has been I-R specificity. The 
types of specificity are not mutually exclusive; one study actually 
showed both I-R and S-R specificity in i single group of 
subjects (30). " ' . . 

Learning of Discrete Responses 

Another alterftative to the theory of the invariant catabolic 
reflex is to view each of its many components as separate 
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responses, each capable of being elicited, conditioned, ^ and 
extinguished separately from the 6thers. No component response 
(whether subjective, behavioral, or physiological) need be an 
unconditioned stimulus for^ny ^ther, but arry component might 
become a conditioned stimulus for any other. The only difference 
between this concept and the classical catabolic refjex theory is the 
composition of the response which is conditioned. According to 
the classical theory, a total integrated package is conditioned^ \ 
According to this proposal, it is not the total package but its 
separate components which are conditioned. \ 

There is now strong evidence that increases \or decreases in 
blood sugar can be conditioned by classical Pav^ovian methods 
(32), using sugar administration or insulin administration as 
unconditioned stimuli. Depfiiding upon experintental details, the 
conditioned responi^f may be either similar or opposite to thb 
unconditioned one, apparently through conditioning either of 
primary response or its compensatory reflex. Conditioned 
suppression of ACTH secretion has been reported in rats, using 
water administration to thirsty animals as the unconditioned 
stimulus and the sight of an empty water bottle as the conditioned 
stimulus (33). Even conditioned suppression of an antigen- 
antibody response has been reported (34) and partially 
confirmed (35). 

Discrete conditioning and extinction would provide a mechkii- Jl 
ism for assembling and dismantling **stress" responses with ' 
specific profiles, having anticipatory and adaptive functions as 
Cannon and Mason suggested, but tailor-made to the psycholog- 
ical and metabblic experience of the individual. Such responses 
might or might not include subjective and behavioral components, 
and they might Jbe either similar or opposite in direction to those *jS 
predicted by the theory of the catabolic reflex. 

Beyond Catabolism 

Psychophysiological stress responses involve far more than ^ 
catabolism. This topic is sufficiently complex that only a few 
illustrative points can be made. The discussion is based on a more 
detailed, yet still fragmentary analysis of the sqbject by Mason (6). 
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First, each hormone has -tnany different effects on many 
different biochemical processes. Cortisol, for example, affects the 
mel,abolisnrof carbohydrates, fats, proteins, sadiugi, potassium, 
phosphate, chloride, calcium, magnesium, "iand water. It a|so, 
affects acid-base balance, and it inhibits growth, wound healing, 
inflammation, immunological response, and. resistance to infec- 
tion. Secondly, any one biochemical process is affected not by one 
hormone, but by many. For example, blood levels of glucose and 
fatty acids are affected at least by Cortisol, adrenaline, 
noradrenaline, growth hormones, thyroxine, and insulin. There- 
fore, the rate of a hormonally regulated process is not determined 
by the level of a single hormone, but by the overall hormone 
balance. Thirdly, the effects of different hormones on a given 
process are sometimes synergistic, sometimes antagonistic, and 
sometimes permissive. (Permissive effects mean that one hormone 
must be present in at least some minimum quantity in order for 
ariother to exert one of its effects.) Fourth and finally, hormones 
which are synergistic in their effect on one biochemical process 
miy be antagonistic in their effect on another. 

There is-oooell, tissue, or process anywhere in the organism 
beyond the reacfrof the autonomic nervous system and the overall 
hormone balance. By activating j;omponents of thei."catabolic 
reflex" in flexible combinations, an almost infinite range of 
adaptive and maladaptive biochemical effects could be produced. 



The material reviewed above indicates that machinery exists 
whereby disease, either physical or mental, could be significantly 
affected by sociophysiological pathways. It is easy to see, and 
possible to demonstrate,, how activation of all or part of a 
catabolic reflex might affect some diseases. In diabetes mellitus, 
for example, there is a deficiency of insulin production. Activation ' 
of a complete catabolic reflex would inhibit any remaining insulin 
-secretion and stimulate secretion of most of the known insulin 
antagonists. Clinically significant effects of emotional stress on 
the insulin requirement of diabetic patients and on occurrence of 
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the dangerous complication known as 4iabetic ketoacidosis have 
been dennLonstrated both in tHe labpFatoQ' i^^^^^ 
"■Paradoxical effects have also beea.observed in which emotional! 
stress appettt-s to reduce^ blood sugar the insulin requirement 
(36)'. . It is easy to imagine, though not yet demonstrated, how 
chronic activity of a catabolic reflex might convert a person only ♦ 
predisposed to diabttes into one with the fullblown disease. It is 
also easy to understand and possible to demonstrate clinically < 
significant effects of^motion^ sti-ess on the coursc'of iUniils in 
persons with heart disease (38) and hypertension (39). There is 
good evidence for psychological predisposition^to artefio^clerosis 
leading to myocardial infarction (40; . The relation to the catabolic 
reflex is less clear, but a link twough reflex' effects on fat 
metabolism is possible. The list oflpotentially affected diseases 
does not end here, but the possible physiological mechanisms 
become increasingly unclear. There is even evidence to suggest that 
psychological stress may affect resistance to experimental 
infections (41). D^ending on the strain of infectious orgftnism 
and on details of the experimental procedi^e, the effect may be 
either to increase or decrease host .resistance. Once ^ain this is^ 
reminiscent of physiological effects of stress which may, go in 
.either direction. , - ' 

Moving a step closer to economic indicators, there is now, 
substantial evidence that several psychosocial events significantly 
affect the risk of physical and mental illnesSi^^isk is increased by 
separation from significant others, grief (42), and life change of 
any sort (7). Th•^ accumulation of life change events tends to 
accelerate in the months preceding illness onset. Sot\£i\ sup(:>ort 
appears to buffer against these risk factors (43).' It is conceivable 
that major economic events niight affect the health of individuals 
by affecting their life change events, their social support networks, 
^nd their pisychophysiological resj!K)nses. 

SupOBSTioNsfOR Research 

Change, both "good" and "bad," emerges as a nwjor variable 
of interest, being one of the more reliable stimuli for physiological * 
events, and^one of the better predictors of illness cJnset. 

{. 
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Concepts of stress" as a fixed package of qomponent 
responses, invariant across a wide range of stimuli, and \yhose 
effects on health are all detrimental, require critical reevaluation. 
4^her#af€ many documented examples in which the same variably 
can change in either direction, or perhaps first in one direction and 
then the other, in states of "stress." This alone migl^suggest the 
possibility of either detrimental or beneficial effects offhealth, but 
clinical observations to\he same effect are available. Rather than 
defining "stress" as a response in any one direction, perhaps it 
would be better to regard str€;ss as referring to a state of a system 
driven to function in opposition to its negatiVfe f^dback loops.. 
This would allow for bi-diredtional effects on marly variables, and 
suggests that it might be as meaningful to look for changes in 
range and variance in the data of "stressed" populations as to 
look for mean differences. 

Concerning bblogical variables, few if any are beyond the reach 
of **^tress." W 
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SOME MEN T A Mffijl 



CONSEQUJENCES OF PLANT 
CLOSING AND JOB LOSS 



STANISLAV V. KASL 
SIDNEY COBB. 



This report is based on the findings of a completed study, the 
results of which have been presented in some detail in a National 
Institute for Occui^tional Safe^ and Health Research Report 
(Cobb and Kasl, 1977). Additional analyses, not described in the 
NIOSH publication, were carried out for this report and/or for 
subsequent scientific meetings (e.g., Kasl et al. , 1977).* The results 
of this study of^b {offi arc exceedingly complex and defy easy 
summary; for exatn ple. the outcomes were influenced by the 
urban setting of the one a^d tbe rural setting of the other of the 
two plants that closed down, and also by the varying degrees of 
social support experienced - by the men who lost their jobs. 
Moreover, many anticipation effects were evident; that is, there 
were' elevations in physiological indicators or on measures of 
psychological distress at a time when the men were aware of the 
impending shutdown although the work loss had not yet taken 
place. 

What follows, then, is a selective presentation of findings thati 
document the mental health impact of the loss of job. Becaus^ cm 
the current high visibility of research on unemployment and 
because the results of such research have a high potential ,fcfr 
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affecting governmental planning and policy, we are acutely aware 
of the need to avoid either exaggeration or minimization of 
evidence for adverse mental health influences. The findings 
diicussed below reflect our best judgment as to how to describe 
this /Impact most clearly. Nevertheless, the reader is urged to 
consult the original NIOSH Report and to arrive at his/her own 
assessment of the extent of .the evidence. 

( ■ 

J Methods - 

The study is a longitudinal investigation of the health and 
behavioral effects of job loss and ensuing unemployment and/or 
/ job change experience. Jt reflects a research strategy in. which 
significant social events of a stressful nature, which are predictable 
and thus open to study in their natur"ai setting, can be identified 
with sufficient scientific rigor. The design may also be seen as a 
way to study life events which is complementary to the more usual 
approach of adding up life events into one global score without 

* examining any one event in depth (e.g., Dohrenwerid and 
Dohrenwend, 1974). 

• We were able to identify two plants that were about to shut 
down permanently and dismiss all their employees. In this way, we 
were able to establish a cohort of men whom we could then follow 
at regular intervals for up to' two years as they went through the 
successive stages of anticipation of job loss, plant closing and. 
employment termination, unemployment (for most), probationary 
reemployment, and stable reemployment. Our target population 
was composed exclusively of male blue-collar workers who were 
married, in the age range of 35-60, and who had worked at one of 
these two plants for at least three years. Of the men eligible for 
study, 79 percent agreed to participate. ^ . - 

The men were visited in their homes by public health nurses, on 
the following schedule: 

Phase 1: The first visit took place some four to seven weeks 
before scheduled plant closing; the men were still on their old jobs, 
but they were already well aware of the impending shutdown. We 
have called this the Anticipation Stage. ^ 
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Phase 2: Tbe second visit took place some five to seven weeks 
«fter plant dosing. At this^point tile men w«Fe either uaemploycd 
or else had found new employment where they were still in the 
probationary period. | 

Phase 3: Here the visits took place some four to eight months 
after plant closing. Some men were seen only once; birt for some 
60 percent of the men there were actually two nurSe visits during 
the period. For these men, the average of the twp values for each 
study variable is used in data analysis. During Phase 3-, more and 
more men found new jobs; some were still unemployed, and a few 
had already made another job^change. 

Phase 4: Here the visits took glace one year after plant closing. 
Most men had achieved a stable- re-employment situation, but 
some were experiencing further Job changes and a few rennained 
unemployed. 

Phase 5: The last nurse visit took plj^;e some two years after the 
.original plant closing. By then, a sizable minority had experienced 
additional job changes and unemployment during the preceding 
year. 

In our presentation of results, we refer to these five phases as: 
Anticipation, Termination, 6 Months, 12 Months, and 24 Months^ 
respectively. 

During the course 9f each visit to the mane's home, the nurse 
collected blood and urine specimens, took blood pressure, pulse 
rate, height and weight, and used a structured interview schedule 
to collect diverse social-psychologicat and health data. Thfese 
inclined: his current employment situation, his e<!Qnomic 
circumstances, his subjective Evaluation of his job, and financial 
situation, questionnaire measures of mental health and affective 
reactions, and physical health data. Because there was a great deal 
of data collected at each phase, two nurse visits were necessary; 
these visits came two weeks apart and during this period fhe men 
kept a diary with a daily record of the state of their health. 

Most of the data that we collected are based on st^dardized, 
explicit (pre-coded) interview schedules and questionnaire 
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measures, developed over a' period , of some four months of 
pretesting. The public health nurses7all of whom were experienced 
. interviewers, received some additional two to three weeks of 
training in the use of the study's interview schedule and 
questionnaires. This training was directed primarily to ensuring 
Uniform interview behavior and strict adherence to the interview 
schedule, its questions, and its built-in probes. 

The design of the study also called for the use of controls, men 
who were continuously employed in comparable jobs. They were 
followed for alriiost the same' length of time under exactly the 
same assessment procedures. 

The men who lost their jobs came From two companies. One 
was a paint manufacturing plant located in a large metropolitan 
area. The men were largely machine operators, laboratory 
assistants, and clg[ks in shipping departments; the work was 
relatively light forroost'of them. The other plant was located in a 
rural community of some 3,000 people. It manufactured display 
fixtures used by wholesale ^nd retail concerns^ and the men were 
machine operators, assembly line workers, and in a few cases, tool 
and die workers. 

.The controls came from four companies and were quite 
comparable to the actual cases in respect to major demographic? 
characteristics, type of work, and the rdjrj^r urban location. One 
setting was the maintenance department iaa large university, and 
the men were largely machinists and carpenters. The second 
company manufactured^parts for Heavy trucks; it was located in a 
large metropolitan area, and the men were machine operators and 
assembly line workers. The other two companies were both rural 
manufacturing concerns where the men again were primarily 
machine operators and assembly line workers. 

Table 1 presents the major socio-demographic characteristics of 
the terminees— the men who lost their jobs— and the controls. The 
two groups are quite comparable, and none of the differences in 
table 1 is significant. It is worth noting that the terminees- had 
worked for the company almost twenty years, on the average. 
Given their age, this would suggest that the plant closing meant for 
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T«ble 1 

-ACoiiipMison-ot^«mlii«et«iidContr^ - 





TenniMM 


Coatroli 


Companies involved 


y 1 urban 
1 rural 


2 urbtn 

2 rural 


Number of men in study 


100 


74 


Initial participation rate {V% of 
target population) 


48.1 


'50.1 


Mean years i(f schooling 


9.5 


10.0 


Mean number of children 


2.9 


3.3 


Percent non-white 


8^0 




iviccin jrc«rs ai ^uri^iiuti/ cuiiipttiiy 


1Q d 

I 7.H 


21 1 

All . 1 


Mean hourly wage (initial) 


$2.96 


J3.58 - 


Mean.Duncan code of bccupational status 


28.2 


32.2 


Mean employability (combines age, 
education, nurse's rating of health, and 
Duncan code of highest previous job held) 


2.5(t0.5) 


2.6 (+0.5) ^ 


Termlnees and Controb alto 
comparable on: 






a) Need for social approval (Crowne- 
Marlowe scale) 

b) Ego resilience (Block) 

c) Plexibility-rigidity (California 
, Psychological Inventory) 

d) Self-rated health (on initial visit) 




1 



most of them a separation from their primary placd of 
employihent djuring their adult working careers. 

The bottom of table 1 shows that terminees and controls were 
also comparable on diverse additional variables, such as: a) The 
Crowne-Marlowe measure of the Need for Social Approval 
(Growne and Marlowe, 1964), useful as a measure of 
defensiveness in self-report; b) Block's Ego Resilience Scale, a 
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measure of general adjustment (Block, 19 65); c) The CPI 
HeMity-lUgiity^aaciOdi^ 

Behavior, an index based on Mechanic's brief scale (Mechanic and 
Volkart, 1961); e) global self-rating of health on the initial visit. 
There was only one measure on which the cases and controls were 
found to be significantly different: on a health history of 15 
chronic illness/symptoms, the controls acknowledged slightly 
more of them (mean of 2.1 vs. 1.6 for terminees). We tentatively 
attributed this difference to recruitment of subjects: terminees 
were asked to join the study because we were studying job loss, 
whereas controls were told only that we were studying blue-collar 
workers, their work and their health. 

In this report we shall present results with two indices of the 
person's economic state, both of which are adopted from a 
previous study of plant closings and unemployment (Aiken «t al., 
1968). 

Relative Economic Deprivation: a 2-item index based on 
pre-Coded, scaled answers to two questions (1) How difficult is it 
for you and your family to live on your present total family 
income? and (2) How does your present family income compare 
. with that of most of your friends and neighbors? High score = 
high sense of deprivation. 

Relative Economic Change: a 5-item index based on questions 
dealing with changes in total family income, in family debts, and 
in family savings, and the experience of having to cut expenses and 
obtaining loans from friends and relatives. For each question, the 
time referent is "last 3 months." High score = high change. 

. Another group pf variables for which we shall present some 
findings are what we have come to call Work Role "Deprivation" 
Scales, in which the respondent rates his current life situation: 
•'How things look to you now,'' §s well as "How you would like 
things to be." For each of the twelve dimensions, the score reflects 
the difference between the^i^ual and the desired situation. The 
dimensions deal with: physicar activity, keeping busy, doing 
interesting things, use of valued skills, security about future, 
perceived respect from others, socializing with others, being able 
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to talk over problems with friends, and so on. These dimensions 
are called "work role deprivation scales** since they reflect the 
various possible dimensions of satisfaction that the job and the 
work settihg may provide. 

Finally this report presents the results for several indicators of 
mental health. The nine scales here are based on a factor analysis 
of a large pool of items, with some five or six items defining ^ach 
scale. Because items have been heavily borrowed from existing 
measures, these scales may be viewed as highly typical of what is 
available in the research literature. The nine scales, with 
illustrative items in parentheses, are as follows: 1) Depression 
("Things seem hopeless"); 2) Low Self-Esteem ("I am inclined to 
feel I am a failure"); 3) Anomie ("These days a person doesn't 
really know whom he can depend on"); 4) Anxiety-Tehsion ("I 
often feel tense"); 5) Psychophysiological Symptoms ("I am 
bothered by my heart beating hard"); 6) Insomnia ("I haye 
trouble falling asleep"); 7) Anger-Irritation ("I lose my temper 
easily"); 8) Resentment ("I feel I get a raw deal out of life"); and 
9) ^spicion ("I used to think mpst people told the truth but now I 
know otherwise"). 

All the measures are scored in such a way that a Jhigh score 
indicates poor economic circumstances, high deprivation, high 
distress, poor mental health, or low sense of well-being. 
Moreover, all scales have been converted into standard scores 
(mean = 0, S. D. = 1.0), with the data on consistently employed 
controls (men in comparable blue-collar jobs who faced neither 
the threat nor the actuality of plant closing) used as a basis for 
standardization. 

In some of the analyses, we utilize a control variable that we call 
Perceived Social Support. This is a 13-item index, consisting of: 
six items on perceived social support from wife, two items on 
perceived social support from friends and relatives, three items on 
fiequency of social i|^teraction with friends and relatives, -and two 
items dealing with the perceptions of the social environment as one 
in which sociability can be expreSse^ and problems can be 
discussed. Information about additional brief measures intro- 
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duced in this report will be given at appropriate places in* the. 
results section. 

Let us briefly characterize the unemployment experience of the 
men during the two-year follow-up period. Overall, the jmen 
experienced an average of about fifteen weeks of unemployment 
during the 24 months; for most of them, this was the period 
between plant closing and the time they started on a neNy full-time 
job. However, 20 percent the men were unemployed twice or 
oftener. In the urban setting, the experience during the first year 
was less Severe; 25 percent experienced no unemployment (i.e., 
/thej5*found a new job at once), and another 50 percent had less 
than two months of unemployment. In the rural setting, the men 
had more difficulty in finding a job; even some three to four 
months after plant closing, one-third of the nwJirwere without a 
job. By the end of the first year, the men in the rural setting had 
experienced an average of twelve weeks of unemployment, in 
contrast to seven weeks for their urban counterparts. During the 
second year, the situation was reversed, and more men in the 
urban than in the rural setting had additional ^riods of 
unemployment. Thus by the end of the two-year period, the 
cumulative experience of the men in the two companies was about 
the same. 

A separate analysis of the social context of the two companies 
(Gore, 1973) has revealed that in the urban setting, where the men's 
homes were scattered throughout the city, the plant itself was an 
important focus for a sense of community and social support. 
When the plant closed down, this "community" died (see also 
Slote, 1%9). But in the rural setting, the small to;^n itself and the 
people in it were the major source of a sens.&^ coinmunity and 
sociaLsupp<>rt for the men, while the plant had never became fully 
integrated into the community life. When the plant closed, the 
community 'and its social organization remained largely intact, 
and socikl interaction with former co-workers who had been 
friends was not so severely disrupted. These differences in the 
severity of the unemployment experience and in the social setting 
of the urban and rural com^ianies have to be. kept in mind 454^ 
results are-presented and discussed. * \j 
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Results 

We shall begin by presenting some descriptive data that deal 
with the men's perceptions and evaluations of the job loss 
'experience. The intent here is to treat such data not as indicators 
of impact, but simply as providers of additional information 
about the plant closing and job'' loss experience. In table 2, some 
results with^firee measures aire presented. The first two are based 
on the questions: "First, could you tell me how you wouldTate 
this job loss?" and "Now, eould you tell me how long you think it 
took you before things got pretty much baclc to normal?" The 
thifd measure derives from a procedure in which the respondent 
was presented with a "ladder" from 0 to 100 in which certain 
events and corresponding values, obtained from the Holmes and 
Rahe (1967) SociaKleadjustment Rating Scale, were listed in order 
to provide anchors. 

Table 2 presents the resOlts separately for the urban and rural 
settings and gives the m^n's perceptions at one year and at two 
years after plant closing'. In general, the men rate the experience 
between ''somewhat disturbing** and 'Very disturbing,** and 
indicate that it took them, on the average, somewhere between "a 
few months** and "around half a year** before theii' lives 
normalized. As a "life event,** the job loss experience was rated 
comparable to "getting married;** 27 percent of the ratings placed 
it as high as "divorce,** or higher. The intercompany differences 
and changes over time are not reliable* 

Table 3 explores some of the correlates of perceptions and 
evaluations of the job experience in relation to three indicators: 

a) the amount of unenfployment experienced during the Hrst year; 

b) the number of job changes (including trans^ions from 
part*time. to full-time status) during that year; and c) a 
comparison df the old and new job on seven job dimensions (those 
seen in table 5). The ratings at one-year follow-up include: a) the 
three dimensions seen in table 2; b) a total job loss "stress index** 
which combines the three dimensions, plus one additional item 
based on a graphic chart of "ups and downs;** and c) the scores 
on the brief index of Relative Economic Deprivation* 
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T«We2. 

Job LoMhE^pcriettce it 12 Monthi mi 24 Months 



llMoBtlM 24M0Bthi 

ETttMtfoa , Urbu Rwrtl Urfam R«r«l 

^ — jP-^ 



S.D. 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 



Rate Job loM 

1 - hardly bothered me at all 

2 - upsetting a little bit Mean 3.4 3.2 2,9 3,0 

3 - somewhat disturbing 

4 « very disturbing ^^t^ 

5 « changed my whole life 

How long before Kormal 

1- about a week or so 

2 « about a month Mean * 3.4 3.9 3.1 3.6 



3 » a few months 

4 -around half a year 

5 » not yet back to normal 



S.D. 1.4 l.r 1.5 1.3 



Plant dosing and Job loM as "Life EYcnt** ^ 
10 -traffic ticket 

30 -trouble with in-laws ^ Mean 49.6 55.3 43.7 51.8 

50 « getting married > ^ no , 

80-divorcc / S.D. 25.7 36.0 ,30.2 29.5 

100 -death of wife 



) 

V 

The results in table 3 reveal that the most pertinent objective 
index of severity in the job loss experience— number of weeks 
unemployed— shows moderate correlations with the subjective 
ratings, but this is true only for the urban setting. In the rural 
setting, the correlations arc small and not significant; in' fact, 
several are in the opposite direction and are significantly different 
from the correlations based on the urban men. The second 
variable, number of job changes, does not have much influenw on 
- the perceptions and evaluations of the job loss experience in either 
setting. The third v^iable, comparison of the ol(J and hew jobs, 
reveals some tendency for the men to rate the job loss experience 
in both Companies as less stressful to the extent that they prefer the 
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Ratiapat 
12moit>i 

liatejob loss 

How long 
before normal 

Plant clocing and 
job loss as 
"Life Event" 

Total job loss 
"stress" index 

Relative 
econonic 
riVatic 



deprivation 



•Based on al^ point rating scale, where lt= new job 



N«aiber of weeks aMaployed 
daritflmyew>^ 



Urbu 



T«ble3 . 

Correlatta of Perceptioiu mad EvthittloM of the 
Job Lou Experience by UrbM v«. Rural Setting 



Naaber of Job ckaagcc 
dariagftntyear 



Rvai 



.21 



.39 



.43 



.45 



.38 



.01 



.03 



-.17 



-.12 



-.06 



Urbia 



Rwnl 



r.O! 



.16 



.05 



.13 



-.03 



-.06 
-.06 

.07 
-.03 

.08 



^^<»«I»«iiit old aad Mw Job. avanige 
oaaeipmi Job 'fiaiMsloai" 



Urbaa 



Rwal 



.14 



.35 



.06 



.43 



.25 



.03 



.32 



.28 



.32 



.27 



" '^'^ old one. and 5-new job is much worse than 



old one. 
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new job to the old one. Both correlations with the total job loss 
•'stress*' index are significant. 

Some lijnited information was collected ' on the men*s 
perceptions of where blame for being unemployed should be 
assigned: "Who do you think is to be blamed for the fact that you 
are not working right now? We would like to know how much you 
think each of {he following is responsible Tor your unemploy- 
ment." The relevant results are presented in table 4. Since this 
question was asked only of men not working at the time of a 
particular visit, numerically meaningful data are available for 
Termination and for six months only. At Termination, when over 
half of the men were not working, the m^n attributed most of the 
blame to the management of the company, some blame to the 
business situation and the government, and decreasing amounts of 
blame to the union, automation, and themselves. This pattern of 
attributed blame is about as reUistic as one could find. The 
company management's decision, indeed, closed the plant down; 
automation was not the reason and they themselves were not 
responsible. The business situation made it more difficult to find 
prompt re-employment. By six months, there is a tendency to , 
blame self somewhat more and all the other possible sources 
somewhat less. This again seems "realistic" in that continuing to 
be unemployed can be attributed more to personal characteristics 
(higher age, poorer health, lower skills) and less to the original 
cause for the plants' closing. 

I 

Overall, we were implressed by the fact that the men who were 
not working had a realistic appraisal of the reasons for their 
unemployment and were able to avoid blaming themselves. (For 
example, at Termination, 85 percent of the men choSe "not at all" 
as the degree of own responsibility for not working.) This has 
implications for the analysis and interpretation of psychological 
effects presented below. It may also be in contrast to the 
observations made in-^^nemployment studies of the 1930s (e.g., 
Bakke, 1940a and 1940b; Cavan and Ranck, 1938; Ginzberg, 
1943; Komarovsky, 1940), where many men who became 
unemployed blamed themselves for the loss of their jobs. 
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Tablc4 

" Perceptioii of Blune for Beliig^tJnenipIoyed- 
lit Tennlnatlon uid at 6 Months 



Tcraluttoa 6 Moatlu 



Focii of Bltme* 


Meaa 


S.D. 


Meu 


8.D. 


The business situation 


2.5 


1.6 


2.4 


1.1 


The copipany management 


4.1 


1.4 


3.5 


1.7 


You yourself 


1.4 


1.0 


2.1 


1.5 


The union 


1.9 


1.2 


1.4 


0.9 


The government 


2.3 


1.2 


1.7 


1.1 












Automation 


1.6 


1.1 


1.1 


0.2 



♦Asked only of men who were unemployed at time of visit. The five degrees of perceived 
responsibility were: l«not at all, 2 ■> slightly, 3 » somewhat, 4 » quite a bit, and 
5 « completely. 



The next table presents subjective data relevant to the 
comparison betvreen tfie original job and the job held at 12 and 24 
months. The seven dimensions are the traditional basic job 
satisfaction dimensions. The overall trends in table S suggest that 
the men viewed the new job moi^ favorably than the old one; this 
is particularly true at 24 months. The smallest differences in 
perceptions involve pay, which was "realistjc" since their reported 
hourly wage on the new job was, on the average, about the same as 
on the old job. Jht largest differences involve co-workers and 
supervisionr-4=cstIng*for statistical sinificance may be done by 
assuming that responses which are noi "ties** (new job same as old 
one) should be equally distributed into "better than'* and "worse 
than" ^categories. The following distributions are significantly 
different from this chance expectation: a) job as a Whole, 24 
months; b) co-workers, 'both occasions; c) supervision, both 
occasions; d) content of job, 24 months; e) opportunities for 
promotion, 24 months; and f) opportunities for skill utilizatic^n, 
24 months. \ 

These results can be taken as a very general indication that tht, 
men are not looking back on their old jobs with a nostalgia and 
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TflUeS 

Rtfpmideiils* Views of Origlnid Job* iB RdatloB 
to Current Jobs at 12 Months and 24 Months 





Bctttrtluui 


Smmm 


Wonettuui 


Job tatkf ftctlM 


old CM 


old OM 


OMOM 










Job as a whole 


T 






12inoiiths 


37 


30 


33 


inuiiiiis 


60 


27 


13 


Pay 






43 


12 months 


38 


19 


jCrf monins 


48 


21 


31 


Co-workers 




60 




12 months* 


32 


o 
0 


/4 monins 


31 


64 


5 


Supervision 






6 


12 months* 


37 


57 


24 months* 


47 


45 


o 

0 


Content of job ^ 






29 


12 months 




37 


24 months* 


47 


41 


12 


Promotion opportunities 






20 


12 months 


36 


44 


24 months* 


37 


50 


13 


Opportunities for skill utilization 


34 / 




23 


12 months 


43 


24 months*' 


43 


45 ^ 


12 


♦Significantly/ different from an 


equal distribution of 


"better" and 


"worse." 



fondness that might lead to dissatisfaction with their new jobs. 
Yet, the extent to which these ratings may have been ai^chored in 
reality cannot be determined. Objective data on pay dd support 
the lack of significant differences on subjective ratings of pay. 
However, the data on co-workers and supervision are curious: 
after some 19. years (on the average) in the old jobs, one might 
expect that these two social aspects of the work environment 
would have been rated more unfavorably on their current jobs. 
The results are opposed to this intuitive expectation and would 
argue against any strong assertion that the men particularly niissed 
their former co-workers when they looked back to their old jobs. 
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We are now ready to present data on the psychological impact 

V bf"thc experwh<».Tn t^^^ 

in the foUidtwing format. One hundred te^T^nees are split into two 
groups, below and above median on the number of week\s 
(approxlhiately five) unemployed during the first year. Each group 
is furt1\er divided according to a median split on Perceived Social . 
Suppo/t. Since these two control vadables are essentis^^^ 
uncorrelated, the Resulting four groups are of about equal size. \ 
The means on six selected dependent variables are then given for \ 
each of the four groups by the five phases of the study. The means \ 
are presented in standard scores (mean = 0, S. D. = 1 .0), with the *, 

* data on controls as the basis for standardizing the raw-scale 
scores. The purpose of this analysis is to define thi influence of the 
severity of unemployment and of the level of social support on the 
impact of the job loss experience over time. Of particular interest 
is the notion that the adverse impact may be concentrated in the 
Low Social Support-High Unemployment Group of men. , 

Figure 1 presents the data on Relative Economic Change, The 
results suggest the following: 1) There is no anticipation, effect, 
; with all four groups starting out at a point near that of the 
controls. 2) The effects of jqb loss are seen oiily in those two 
groups who had more unemployment; moreover, the ^fect is most 
striking at Phase 2, Termination. 3) The level of social support 
does not seem to have influenced the effects over time of the 
severity of unemployment; however, there is some evidence of 
interaction at Phase 5 (24 Months) with the two low social support 
groups showing a relatively wide separation in means due to the 
effect of unemployment. / 

There is a serious limitation to the index of Relative Economic 
Change^ when used in longitudinal studies such as this one. It 
measures change rather than the state of affairs at oi« point in 
time. This means that the measure is most sensitive in describing 
change but is relatively insensitive in describing stabilization at a 
new, altered level of behavioral adaptation. In figure 1, the men 
who have undergone more unemployment, irrespective of the level 
. of social support, report adverse changes in financial cirqum- 
stances " and economic behavior between Anticipation and 



Pro 




Antic 



Term 



6 Mot. 



12 Mos. 



24 Mas. 



Low Social Support, More Unemployment 
High Social Support, More Unemployment 



Low Social Support, Less Unemployment 
High Social Support, Less Uncmplc^yment 
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Termination. If these meh stabilize at this new level of more 
pfecafious ni((anciaT dfcuinWncesri^^ M six monllis they will 
report few changes in the "last three months** and will receive 16w 
scores, comparable, to tho^ of the controls. But their Hnancial 
situation may be no better than at Termination. For this reason we 
feel that figure 1 should be examined only ^or the means at 
Anticipation and Termination, where the interpretation is 
unambiguous. 

Figure 2 presents the data for Relative.Fconomic Deprivation. 
This is a less, "objective" measure of econfemic well-being than the 
firevious one, but it is fully suitable for replftfced administrations in^ 
i longitudinal follow-up. The results suggest that: 1) At 
Anticipation, the four groups start out rather close together and, 
on the average, somewhat' below the level ifor controls. It is* 
possible that they felt at thaf mdhient relativejly well off, compared 
to what they knew was-TSOOn coming" (plant closing), even though 
their objective financial circumstances were comparable to those 
of the controls.^ 2) Men with more wiemployment plearly 
experienced more deprivation; the effect is greatest at Termina- 
tion; but even at 24 months the menSvith more unemployment are 
about one-third of a standard deviation above controls. 3) Social 
support interacts rather clearly with levels of unemployment; in' 
low levels of unemployment it has no effect, whereas at higher 
levels low social support contributes signiHcantly to a sense of 
relative economic deprivation. 

The next two figures present the results for two scales from the 
group o^ measures called Work Role ''Deprivation'* Scales. The * 
wording is as follows* ''Do you have a feeling of security when 
y^ii think about the future; and how much security do you feel 
about the fixture now?*' '*How much do you feel you are doing 
important things* so others notice you and respect you for what 
you do?'' A high score, on these two scales indicates a high 
discrepancy between rf^man*s rating of his actual life situation and 
the desired situation. 

The results in figure 3 reveal a rather striking separation of one 
group of men— Low Social Support and More Unemployment — 
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from the other three. The latter show a modest anticipation effect, 
with'prompt leveling off at slightly below the mean for controls 
(0.0) and some chance fluctuations. But ^e first 8J§up shows a 
large anticipation effect, addiUonal rise at TerminTOon, a sharp 
decline, and a leveling off at a point not sighifidjjjply higher than 
that of the control mekn. The results in figure 4wc suggestively 
similar in that the same group of men^ Low Social Support and 
More Unemployment, again stands out. The results are somewhat 
different in that: a) the other three groups '.do not show any 
anticipation effect;, b) the High Social Support and Mpre. 
Unemployment Group shows a good deal of fluctuation from 
phase^ to phase without any overall trends, (this may be genuine 
instability in the men's sense of respect in that high social support 
and more unemployment may exert opposite pressures on their 
sense of respect, . thus preventing a stable equilibrium); c) the 
elevation in the Low Social Support and More Unemployment 
. Group is more enduting, persisting ^ through the one-year 
follow-up; >d) at 24 months, the four group's show a good 
convergence, stabilizing sbm'^what below the control mean. 

The data in figures 3 and 4 are superficially consistent with the 
expectation that one group of men, low on social support and with 
more severe unemployment, will shoW the greatest impact of the 
job loss experience. However; because tl)is group of men is already 
distinct at Anticipation, before the actual start of the 
^memployment experience, the simple interpretation of an impact ' 
i^ imperiled. Let us for the moment concentrate 6\i the 
' Anticipation phase ip figure 4;. The highly signiftcant interaction 
can be described as follows: a) among men low on social support, 
having higher levels df a sen^e of loss of respect from others is 
predictive of subsequent longer unemplbymtfnt; b) among men 
high on social support, lower levels of the dep/rivation° of respect 
ffom^others are slightly predictive* of longer unemployment: The 
results in figure 3 at Anticipation show a similar interaction, bift 
no reversal of the predictive association in the high support group. 

We believe that the most pfausible interpretation of the dafa in ' 
figures "3 and 4 is:* among men with, low social support, 
'anticipating the plant closing wiih a high sense, of deprivation 
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iifcreasestheltkelltoodof iongcTTObscqucntuncii^ His 
possible, then, that in the contekt of low social support, initially 
high levels of a sense of deprivation constitute an obstacle to 
prompt reemployment. 

At lekst two other interpretations of these data are possible. One 
is that the men with characteristically high levels of a sense of 
deprivation, and with low social support, are the ones who take 
longer to find a job , following plant closing. However, this 
interpretation is contradicted by the eventual decline, from the 
initially high levels, seen at 24 months. Thus, the self-selection into 
longer unemployment among men low pn social support appears 
to be due to the acute response to the anticipation period rather 
than to characteristically orfbnsistently high levels of those men. 
The second possible interpretation is that at Anticipation, the men 
were able to predict reasonably >^ell the difficulty they might have 
in finding a new job and, the more^if ficult they thought it would 
be, the more they felt a sens6 of "deprivation" even before plant 
closing. However, the index of employability (sec bottom of table 
1), which was a reasonably good overall predictor of amount of 
unemployment <r = -.39, p .001), was not found to be correlated 
with levels of a sense of deprivation at Anticipation; thus we are 
inclined to discount, this interpretatidn aS well. 

The data on the next two figure^ (5 and 6) deal with two mental 
health indicators, depression and anomie. They were„selected 
because the gerteral unemployment literature seems to suggest that 
these would be the most sensitive indicators. The results once 
^gain reveal the sharp separation of the one group of men. Low 
Social Support and More Unemployment, from trie other three. 
However, in contrast to figures 3 and 4, the levels of depression 
and anomie in this group never,show a decline, even at 24 months. 
This pattern of results, therefore, may suitably be interpreted* As a 
self-selection phenomenon among those with stable or character- 
istically high levels of depression or anomie. In other wordsv 
among men low on social support, those who have characteristic- 
ally high levels of depression or anomie are the ones who will -have 
the more difficult time in finding a job; among men high pn social 
support, levels of depression or anomie are not particularly 
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predictive of the subsequent amount of unemployment. This, 
then, IS tantamount to. saying that unemployment did nqt have a 
detectable impact on depression or anomie in this analysis, but 
that depression and anomie did have an impact on unemployment 
among the .subset of men 'with low social support. It must be 
acknowledged that we cannot reject an alternate hypothesis: 
among men low on social support, those who respond to the 
anticipation p>eriod with a sharp increase in depression and 
anomie (from hypothesized average levels at some prior 
"baseline" period) have greater difficulty in finding a job„ which 
then prolongs, their psychological reactions so that they do not 
return to normal levels within the two-year period of follow-up. 
This is the same interpretation that was applied to figures 3 and 4, 
except that the anticipation-based reaction is presumed to persist 
beyond 24 months. We do not feel that this second interpretation 
is as compelling as the first, but in the absence of true baseline 
data prior to any anticipation of a plant's closing (an 'ideal design 
*foolisljly written into the original proposal but impossible to 
implement), we cannot reject it with confidence. ' 

It is instructive to contrast the pattern of results in figures 2 vs. 3 
and 4 vs. 5 and 6. All of them show an interaction with the levels of 
social support, but the inferences about the impact of plant closing 
and job loss are different.4n fi|pre 2, the four groups start out at 
a comparable level and show near convergence at 24 months; here 
the inference that job lossJi^d an Wpact is mther compelling. In 
figures 3 and 4^ because of the group diff^nces at Anticipation 
but with convergence at 24 months, the inferencffe is that, among 
men low on social support, the degree of the anticipatory reaction 
is predictive of severity of unemployment. In figures 5 and 6, 
because of the group differences at Anticipation and the failure to 
converge at 24. months, the inferen^ft is that among men low on 
social support, stable or characteristically high levels of depression 
and anomie are predictive of longer unemployment. 

At this point we felt that the analyses carried out so far, 
although they revealed the interactive effect of the level of social 
sUppprt satisfactorily, might not have been the optimal ones for 
detecting the impact of job loss. Accordingly, additional analyses 
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wcBfe made in order to pinpoint more effectively the *ie of 
anticipation and the effect of working vs. not working *t)n the 
varSns indicators o'f deprivation and mental health. The briSic 
findingis are given in table 6. The first column presents the mean 
values (to standardized scores) for the various measures coUected 
at Pha^e 1 , Anticipation. The data in the second column are based 
on teSr home visits (Termination, six months, 12 months, 24 
months) whenever the respondent was unemployed. For 51 of the 
men, one or more of the scheduled home visits took plac^ when . 
the man was unemployed; fop^the other 49 men, either none of the 
visits coincided with the time they were unemployed or they might 
not have been unemployed^t all (f? percent of the Ssimple). The 
data in the third column are based on all visits when4he man was 
reemployed; there were five men who remained unemployed 
. during all the subsequent follow-up visits. The values in columns 
two and three are means of 51 and 95 scores, resp^tively. where 
each score itself is an ipsative (intra-person) mean wheneyer two or 
more scores were available for one individual for periods of 
unemployment and re-employment. The last column is based oft 
the computation of an intra-pei^n difference between the ipsative 
mean for all occasions of unemployment and the ipsative mean for 
all occasions of employment; there were 46 individuals for whom 
these intra-person differences could be computed. 

An examination of anticipation effects can be made either by 
studying the means in the first column and noting which are 
significantly different from the control mean of zero, or by 
comparing the first column with the third column, which gives the 
means for the occasions of re-employment. By the first criterion, 
the anticipation effects could be described as higher insecurity and 
depression, and lower suspicion; but only the first variable— inse- 
4 curity— satisfies "also the second criterion, significantly higher 
levels in comparison to the means for occasions of re-employment. 

The impact of unemployment (i.e., of not working) on these 
indicators of mental health and well-being can be examined in 
several ways: a) compare means in column 2lwith controls (i.e., a 
mean of 0);.b) compareTolumns 2 and 3; 4) examine means in 
column 4, which may be viewed as the most sensitive approach 
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since it compares unemployment and re-employment values 
intta-indi^idually. However, all comparisons roughly tell the same 
story: onJni^cfcs of deprivation (economic, in the work role), the 
impact is clearcut and highly significant (all differences in column 
4 at p<.005 or lower). Thus, for example, on "use of one*s best 
skills," the discrepancy between "actual" and "desired" wjjen the 
men are unemployed is one and one-quarter of a standard 
deviation above the discrepancy values for occasions \Vhen the 
men are later reemployed. However, the mental health indicators 
show little impact. In column 2, only three means are suggestively 
different from those of the controls: high on depression and low 
self-esteem, and )»elow expected on suspicion. But the last column 
(intra-person differences) does not yield statistically it'eliable 
"differences for these 3 scales. In fact, in column 4 there are only 
two significant intra-person differences: anxiety-tension and 
psychophysiological symptoms. Moreover, the latter scale reveals 
an opposite effect: fewer symptoms were reported during periods 
*of Unemployment. Overall, then, the impact of unemployment on 
these mental health indicators seems rather weak. 

The data in table 7 c^j^plorb the notion that the impact of not 
working piay be diffCTentiin the urban vs. the rural setting. 
Es^ntially, the means seen in the last column of table 6 are 
recomputed separately for the urban and the rural men. The 
results in table 7 suggest the following: 1) The impact on the two 
economic indicators is roughly the same in both settings; 2) The 
impact on the work role "deprivation" scales is suggestively 
stronger in the rural setting; 3) The impact on the indicators of 
mental health appears stronger in the urban setting; 4) The 
physiological data suggest a setting difference only for serum uric 
acid. The other indices of work role "deprivation" and mental 
health showed urban-rural differences similar to those shown in 
table 7 but somewhat smaller in magnitude. Consequently, the 
overall separation of the two settings in terms of diffterential 
impact is not as sharp as suggested by the psychological stales 
selected for table 7. 

Any interpretation of these urban-rural differences is hampered 
by the ambiguity and multidimensionality of that contrast. We 
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have already noted two aspects reflected in that contrast: a) In the 

^ rural setting, the job market was quite limited, and thus, the 

unemployment experience of th^ rural men was more severe, b) In 

the urban setting, the friendship network of co-workers wks 

plant-based and when the^lant closed down, this network was 

severely disrupted becajij^ of the scattered residential locations of 

the former co-workers in the metropolitan area. (Geographical 

distance is a more powerful obstacle to social interaction among 

blue-collar workers (Kasl, 1977).) On the other hand, the 

friendship networks of co-workers in the rural setting were 

community-h^sed and were thus less severely disrupted by the 

plant closing; consequently, there was a greater potential for 

sharing of the jott' loss experience among those going through it. In 

addition to thqpc two aspects of the contrast, there is also some 

evidence that small town workers are less alienated from 

middle-class Work norms than are urban workers (Hulin and 

Blood, 1968; Turner and Lawrence, 1968); this greater attachment 

to the work role among the rural workers would thus suggest the 

potential for^ greater impact due to the loss of the work role 

amonjf-them. Overall, the results in table 7 are consistent with the 

following interpretation: the greater attachment to the work role 

among the rural workers may explain the greater impact on the 

work role "deprivation" scales, while the lesser disrupHon of the 

social and .friendship networks — and the consequentXgreater 

potential for sharing and emotional support— may expltun the 

lesser impact on mental health among them. \ 

The data presented in table 6 appear to lead to the general 
observation that the impadt of jiot working is seen primarily on the 
work role "deprivation "^scales, and that the impact on mental 
health appears attenuated at best. This is quite congruent with the 
results of many studies showing that the impact of the work 
environment on blue-collar workers is seen mucITbetter on indices 
of job satisfaction than on indicators of mental health status 
(Kasl, 1974, 1979). Nevertheless, we still felt uneasy about the 
conclusion of only a 'limited mental health impact, and 
consequently pursued Ae issue of impact one step further. We 
settled oq an additional data analysis procedure which we feel, is 
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most sensitive to the actual temporal process of adaptation to job 
loss, unemployment, and re-employment (Kasl et aL, 1977). 
Essentially, the procedure is as f^Uows. Between Phases 1 and 2, 
Anticipation and Termination, the men either experience a 
transition from anticipation to unemployment (N = 53) or from 
anticipation to fairly prompt re-employment (N = 46). Any 
differential changes in the dependent variables may be viewed as^ 
reflecting the impact of an acute or brief "stress." For example, 
inen experiencing the transition to unemployment may show a rilse, 
in a particular variable reflecting deprivation or distress if there 
was no Anticipation effect, or they may stay high if there was an 
anticipation effect. But men experiencing the transition to prompt 
•re-employment may be expected to stay low (or average) if there 
was no anticipation effect, or show a drop if there was an 
^.nticipation effect. In any case," the two groups should show 
differential trends. 

Now let's follow these men to their next visit at Phase 3, some 4 
to 6 months after plant closing. The men unemployed at Phase 2' 
may still be unemployed (N = 15) or they may have fouqd a job, a 
delayed re-employment group (N = 37). The men who were 
employed at Phase 2 are continuing to stabilize their re-employ- 
ment situation (N = 34). (There were also U men who were 
employed at Phase 2, but by Phase 3 they had experienced 
additional job changes and/or episodes of unemployment; they do 
not fit^he notion of stabilized re-employment and are omitted 
frqm rim particular analysis.) Now any differential changes in the 
dependent variables across these 3 groups would suggest the' 
impact of more prolonged stress. In particular, the group 
continuing to be unemployed should continue being elevated or 
might even show some additional increases. The delayea 
ife-employment group should show a drop in indices of deprivation 
and distress, while the/ stabilized re-employment group should 
continue being low or perhaps show some additional decreases. 
The data relevant to these expectations are presented in the next 
two .tables. ^ 

In table 8 we see that one scale. Relative Economic Deprivation, 
shows results fully consistent with the hypothesized impact of both 
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Changes in ''DeprivatioM'' by Duration of Unemployment 

^ Amount of CliMieF 



Relative Mcanchangc* 1.74 

Economic Significance of Change < .iOI 

Deprivation Sigjoificance of group differences 
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0.11 
n.s. 
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0.08^ 
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Note: n.s. = not significant. 

*Positive score indicates an increase in deprivation,over time; negative score indicates a 
on normative d^ta from controls. 
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brief and prolonged stress. Between first and second rounds, the' 
men who go on to unemployment go yp almost two Standard 
deviations in Relative Economic Deprivation, while those who^ 
become promptly re-employed show essent^ly no change. 
Between round 2 and 3, men continuing in unemployment* stafVis 
show an additional, slight rise, while those continuing to stgbilike. 
on their job show a sliglu dfcclinp; and the delayed re^employment 
group sKovs^s, as expeaed, a significant decline m ccdnomic 
deprivation, sinc^ fo» |Jiem this represents a transition from 
unefnploym«nt*t5> re-employniMfc Interestingly, this decline isn't, 
as large as. the earlier increase bSween Phases 1 and 2. 

In striking contrast to these results are the findings' for the work 
role "deprivation'* scale labelled ''How Much Time Filled with 
Things to Do; How Busy.*' Here, tji^re is a clearcu^ effect of brief 
stress only: men who go on to unemployment at Phase 2, increase v 
their sense of idleness,- of not having enough things to do*to Ifeep 
busy and to fill the time. But trtis feeling of deprivation does not 
last with eontinued.unemployment.^for between Phase 2 a:nd 3, the 
**stilf unemploj^ed'* group comes down almost as much as th^ 
group experiencing delayed re-employment. Two other scales 
("Chance to Use One's Best Skills," and "Reelings of Getting 
Ahead in the WoVld") show the same patterns, but it is somewhat 
less striking. ' 

Another variable,*"Chance to Talk with People Aro\ind You 
and "Enjoy Yourself," shows still anot|^er pattern, one which is 
also very interesting. Essentially! there is no impact of the briefer 
stress and the prolonged stress actually benefits those continuing 
to be unemployed and adversely affects those in the delayed 
re-employment g^oup. This would suggest. that at the minimum, 
lengthier unemployment does hot* reduce enjoyable social 
interactions and may provide an opportunity for increia'sing them. 

Only end pf the work role "dei5rivation" scales, "Feelings of 
Respect from Others," suggests an impact of the more pr<51ongcd 
stress: witWiontinued unemployment, there is an increase in the 
sense of not being respected by others, in contract to thrp^rceived 
gam iij respect among the delayed re-employment group. 
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Table 9 presents the relevant results for four physiological 
variables and four selected mental health indicators. As can be 
seen, all four physiological variables show a sensitivity to the 
briefer stress, but none show reliably different trends associated 
with the longer lasting stress; only diastolic blood pressure reveals 
a pattern of trends consistent with sensitivity to prolonged stress, 
bulL the .differences are not significant. Of the four mentti health, 
indicators, three show the predicted sensitivity to the impapt, of 
briefer stress; interestingly, this is more diie to a decline from an 
anticipatioiveffect among the promptly le-employed than due to a 
rise among those going on to unemployment at Phase 2. In any 
case, all four /indicators reveal a declme in the group which 
continues being unemployed (between round 2 and 3) and, 
therefore, none show the predicted sensitivity to more enduring 
stress. Ofjprticular interest is the Psychophysiological Symptoms 
Scale, wm^ comes closest to measuring the same content as the 
Langner scale (Langner, 1962), which up to now fffii been the most 
frequently used index of "psychiatric impairment" in mental 
health epidemiology studies. We can see that the only significant 
result '"With this scale is, unexpectedly, the decline in reported 
symptoms among the men who continue being unemployed 
between Phases 2 and 3. 

Overall,, the results in tables .8 and 9 suggest that thes^ 
>bIue=colkli; workers did not maintain a stale of arousal, distress, 
and sense Of work role deprivation as long as the unemployment 
experience lasted; instead, they showc^ evidence of adaptation so 
that following an initial period of ufnemploymentthose continuing 
to remaiii unemployed could not be distinguished— in te^ihs of 
changes on'the many indicators — from those Ending a new job. It 
appears that adaptation to the loss of work role 'among most 
middle-aged blue-collar workeirs does not take a long time, except 
for tbe economic aspects. Elsewhere (Kasl, 1979), we have noted 
the similarity of these results to the data on another loss of the 
work role, retirement, and suggested that per^ap% the sigii^icant 
adaptations among many low skill blue-collar workers are those 
which take place earlier in their work career: coming to terms with 
the dull and monotonous job which they have and giving up any 
expectations that work per se will be a meaningful human activity. 
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Changes in Physiologkalaild,MenUdHeidth Iadi^ . . 

by Duration of Um^mployment 0 

^ \ Amomt of Ctoigc From 

l«Antid|Mtioii ^ ' l-Uiieniployed 2-Rfefliptoycd 

to • ' to to 



t 




l-Unemployed 2*Reemployfd 


3-StiU 
Vttemploycd^ 


3-Delayed>^ >StaUllicd 
Rcenploymeat ReemployiiieBt 


Pulse Rate 


Mean change* 


^.43 




-2.22 


-3.36 


' -0.97 


-1.65 


(beats/min.) 


Significfince of change 
, Si^flcancc of g^oup differences 


<.05 


<.005 


<.05 

V 


<?05 


n.s. 

n.$. , 


n.s. 


Diastolic Blood 


Mean change* • 


1.36 




•3.07 


1.36 


-1.65 


-0.22 


Pressure 
(mm Hg). 


V Significance of change- ^ 
Signiflcatice of group differences 


n.s. 


<.01 


<.005 


^ n.s. 


. n.s. 
n.s. 


n.s. 


I^rum Uric Acid 


Mean change* 


0.09 




-0.55 


^ -0.37 


-0.23 


■0.01 


(mg/lOOml) 


Significance of ohange 
Significance of group differences 


n.s. 


<.001 


<.001 


n.s. , 


n.s. 
n.s. 


. n.s. 


Serum 

Cholesterol 

(mg/lOOmI) 


Z "'^'^ - Mean change* 
Sigjaifictnccof change 
Significance of group differences 


. 9.24 
<.025 


<.05 


-2.40 
n.s. ' 


•^.21 . 
n.s. 


-18.97 
<.001 
n.s. 


-2.63 " 
n.s. ^ 


Psycho- 
Physiological 
Symptoms 
(Z-scores)^ . 


Mean change* 
, Significance of change 
Sigt^ficanceof group differences 


-0.18 
n.s. 


n.s. 


-0.30 
n.s.; 


■0.71 

<.d5 

» 


0.38 
• ■ n.s. 
<.05 


0.10 
n.s. 


Depresfsion 
(Z-scores) 


^ ^ 1 Mean change* 
, Significance of ghange 
SignifK^ce of group differences 


0.30 
<.10 


<.01 


-0.43 
<.05 


-0.39 
n.s. 


-0.09 ' 
n.s. 
n.s. 


. 0.07 
n.s. 
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Anxiety- 
Tension 

(7 •SCCiTt^^ 


Mean change* * 
Significfufce of change 

4ji|(iuiiv«u>K^ \j\ i^uup uii iCicnvJCo 


0.19 

n.s. 

. < .0! * 


-0.45 

<.o25 ; 


-0.5! 
* <.!0 ^ 


^ -0.05 
n.s. 
n.s. 


-0.14 
ms. 


Suspicion 
(Z-scores) 


Mean ^ange* 
Significance of change 


. 0.17 ^ 
n.s. 

< .U^ 


-0.55 V" 
-<.01 


-0.56 ^ 
<.05 

% 


' 0.12 
n.s. 
Ki.s. 


* 

\ 

-OXM 
n.s. 


Note: n.s. = not significant. ' , 

♦Positive score indicates an increase over time; negative score a decrease. 
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' The final set of analy^esj undertaken to further increase our 
confidence in the general conclusion of only a limited mental 
health impact of job loss, were those involving various correlates 
of Relative Economic Deprivation. The reasoning here is that this 
is the one scale, which is consistently ^showing an impact of 
unemployment and that* therefore, it is the best candidate for 
exploring its role as a possible intervening variable, mediating 
between the objective experience of job loss and unemployment 
and the impact ' criteria of mdntal health and v^ork role 
\deprivation. The results of . these additionaK,arialyses are - 
summarized in the following fdur major points. As will be 
apparent, the 'general conclusion of a limited impact remains 
, • -unchallenged by these additional results.' 

4 

(1) Cross-sectional correlations (i.e., within a particular phase) 
between Relative Economic Deprivation and the various impact ^ 
- criteria revealedlnany significant correlations (mostly in the high 
.20's to mid .30*s) among the terminees. However, Since controls 
showed maijy correlations^of similar magnitude, it is difficult to 
implicate specifically the job Joss experience in such associations. 
For example, the correlation between Depression and the 
economic index is .27 for controls; fpr terminecs, the highest . 
intra-phase correlation is .34.- This suglgests no more than that the 
two measures share an undeilying construct or a common ^ 
response tendency. 

• (2) When the terminees did show some cross-sectional « 
. associations .which were suggestively highei: than the baseline 
correlations for the controls, this was almost never true fof the 
occasions at which Relative Economic Deprivation showed 
elevated levels, i.«., Terminmion and 6 months. For example, 
"Deprivation on Feelings of Respect from Others did not correlate 
with the economic index among controls (r,= .02); the highest 
correlafion for terminees was .37. However,-this was obtained at 
24 months when both variables have essentially retunied to normal 
levels. Thus, it is again difficjilt to implicate thcu job loss 
experience per se.,^ ' ^ 

'(3) Analyses over time using the notions of lagged correlations 
in longitudinal data (^.g., Cook and Campbell, 1976) led just as 
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often to the infer^sncethat prior mental Jiealth causally influenced 
Relative Economic Deprivation as they did to a conclusion that the 
economic index icausally influenced later mental health status, In 
short, the causal picture was completely indeterminate. 

(4) Analy^ of change scores between adjacent phases did not 
reveal a single signiHcant correlation between change in Relative 
Economic Deprivation and change in any of the physiological, 
mental health, or work-role "deprivation" indices. 

CoNCLUDiNo Comments 

' The findings which hl^e been presented are based on - 
complementary and overlapping analyses which yielded an 
internally consistent set of results: the mental health initpaet of job 
loss and unemployment appears to be a limited one, both in terms y 
of its magnitude as well as in terms of its duration. ^/ 

The primary purpose of this section is to discuss tjte likely 
limitations of these findings. One set of limitations inhere in the 
circumscribed nature of thej^nomenon studied. For example, 
there is no question in our mind that the results obtained could 
have been different had we studied some group of men other than 
low skilled blue-coltsfr workers. iStated differently, it is likely^that 
our results are generalizable only to other groups who have a weak 
attachment to the wofk role and whose work is not a particularly ^ 
meaningful activity. Secondly, we studied the closing of an entire 
plant where everybody (outside of a few in higher levels of 
management) lost their jobs. This may have created a situation in 
which self -blame was at a minimum. Moreover, since the entire 
cohort of the workers was goin^ through the experience together, * 
the potential for sharing of the experience among those affected 
and for the building of comnuyrify support striictures could have ' 
been greatly enhanced. All of these aspects of^the phenomenon 
could have attenuated the mental health impact. Thirdly, the 
length of unemployment for most of the workers ^was relatively 
brief. It is possible that the' unemployment experience has tp 
excjeedspme threshold duration before an impact is manifest. 
SinSarlyi the financial impact of the job loss experience was 



reduced by the existence of a severance payment, which the men 
received if they worked through the last day^of the plant's 
exisfence. However, the men lost their seruority and their 
retirement- benefits, which they would have then to build up on 
their new jobs. Thus, i^ is qUite possible that there will be a delayed* 
hnpact of the experience, beyond the two years of observation. 
Specifically^, the men may have a more unstable work career in 
their late 50s and 60s, and a lower post-retirement income. ' 

There were certain selec^n criteria which were applied to the 
employees of the closing iM^nts which defined the eligibility for 
participation in the study: male, age 35-60, married in blue-coUajr 
jobs, three or more years of seniority. The rationale bejiind these 
criteria was to define a homogeneous subgroup, of a sufficiently 
large number, in which the impact of job loss might be particularly 
strong. For example, men are still presumed to be, in the dominant 
LT. S. culture, the primary breadwinners in the family; hence, job 
loss in men should have more of an impact than in women. 
Similarly, being married implies the presence of financial 
responsibility for one or more other Members of the family, which 
again may be presumed to Increase the impact. Middle-aged status, 
and many years of seniority imply a longer attachment to the work 
role and 40 a particular work-place, , as well as a certain 
stabilization of a work career; here again, the plant closing may be 
thought of as being more disruptive. However, since the criteria 
were chosen mostly on an intuitive basis, the prudent viewpoint is 
to see them as defining the limits of generalizability of the 
findings, rather than as convincingly defining a particularly 
vulnerable subg^^oup. It could be^ for example, that the increased 
responsibility due to being married is ijiore than compensated for 
by the increased potential for social support. Similarly, an average 
of twenty years of seniority at a plant might just as well reflect 
boredom and readiness to move on, as a great attachment to the 
particular place of work. ~" 

Additionial limitations to the generalizability or interpretability 
of the findings may inhere in the study design. As noted already, 
the study began at the point of anticipation of plant closing and 
ended two years after Plant closing. A longer observation period 
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prior to the event and following the event might have established 

better baseline ^data and better evidence regjfrding long term 

effects. The impact on other members of the\family and other 

^ members of the community in which the plant closed down was 
not examined. The role, of the general economic climate in the 
geographical areas of the plants 6ould not be assessed. Some of"-' 
these limitations, of course, simply reflect the limits of what can 
be reasonably accomplished within one study and theHimUs 
imposed on the investigator's access to the phenomenoft (e.g., true 
Baseline data prior to any anticipation). These limitations are not . 
overcome as much by trying to design a better and larger study, 
but by carrying out a variety of studies in a variety of settings, it 
should also be noted that study designs usually represent implicit 

^ ox explicit trade-offs. For example, studying ^ ^ptal plant closing 
enables the investigator to have a good4iold,on various pojssible - ^ 
self-selection biases, but prevei)ks hinj from studying job loss in ^ 
the context of strong self-blame., / 

We are quite aware that our res^ltsrlndicating a limited mental 
health impact of job loss, do not particularly agree -with the 

^ ecological analyses which have related cyclical fluctuations in the 
economy to some aggregated indicator of mental health status of a 
population, such as rate of psychiatric hospitalizations. This 
approach, made visible m^st recently by Brenner (1973, 1976), has • 
itself had its ups and dowhs-in popularity (e.g.,, Dayton, 1940; ^ . 
Henry and Short, J!,954; Hovland and Sears, 1940; Hurlburt, 
1932), ever since the pioneering analyses carried out by Durkheim, 
However, it would be unfortunate if this approach were to .sink 
once more into disuse and obscurity (among non-economfsts) 
without it being first subjected to a thorough-going- evaluation of 
its rationale, its methodology, and its complex data nianipula- 1^ 
tions. Ideally, such an explication of the strengths and weaknesses 
of this approach should come from its most devoted practitioners. 
In the|neantime, we shall have to be satisfied with the progress of 
other investigators who have subjected the approach to partial - ^ 
criticism and evaluation, and who have introduced useful 
innovations and variations on the basic approach (e.g., Catakino 

' and Dooley, 1977; Dooley and "Catalano, 1978a, and 1978b; Liem ' 
and Liem, 1978; Marshall and Punch, in press). 
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Diiscrcpant,^ oV partially discrepant, results are not a rare 
phenomenon in the social sciences, in such circumstances, 
progress, rathejr than stalemate and cofifusion, is still possible if 
the different methodologies are examined fdr their strengths anii 
weaknesses. When* discrepancies due to methodological short- 
comings are discarded, wha^ may remain are genuine leads 
pointing toward new areas of inquiry and toward as yet ignored 
processes or risk factors. However, it is difficult to sec how results 
from methodologically sound studies of individuals could be 
discarded because of discrepant results from ecological analyses.^ 
Rather, it would appear that results of methodologically sound* 
ecological analyses opuld i5oint toward as yet unexamined 
variables and process^ in the studies of individuals. 
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THE SOCIAL IMPACT 
OF STRESS 

PETER MARRIS 

All civilizations have been founded upon deeply, stressful'' 
rela^nshiii^s, where people have simtjltaneously feared and 
depended upon each other; where men have intimidated women 
and parents have put the fear of God into their children; where the 
weak have feared the strong and the strong have feared their 
rivals; where beyond the sea, the mountains, or the river the 
enemy is always forming. Hunisffl labor is so valuable that the 
temptation to commandeer it has always overwhelmed that other 
ideal of a golden age where people live together in harmony and 
affection. By force of arms, indebtedness, slavery or serfdom, by 
the capture of resources or the assertion of sexual or parental 
rights^ people have been driven to work for others, to defend 
themselves by their own petty tyrannies, to mingle their mutual 
dependence and love with mutual fear. Societies unlike this are the 
curiosities of anthropologists: remote shy glimpses of human 
possibilities caught only in legends and utopimi fantasies. 

Nor has this fearful organization ever overcome the abiding 
natural dangers of famine and disease. Only in the last hundred 
-years have doctors learned how to cure; only in the last two 
hundred have farmers discovered how t9 multiply their yield; and 
thdse achievements have been matched 'with ^ew and even more 
terrifying fears of global devastation— fears so monstrous that we 
can still scarcely grasp their evident possibility. 

The ways we deal with 'these ftar^ profoundly influence the 
nature of a society, and this is what I mean here by the social 
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impact of stress. Stress, as the outcome of experiences we share 
through the relationships we creati, generates ideological ^nd 

• institutional reactions that, in their turn, change those 
relationships. I want to suggest that these reactions are not 

* characteristically concerned with the causes of stress, but that they 
justjfy them, compensate for them, and ritually allay them; and so 
"they not only inhibit those actions which might reduce the stresses 

of life, but glorify and* entrench them instead. I believe this to be 
as true, here and now,' as it has ever been. , 

- " . • 

In the first place, stress seem^to be more bearable when we can 
accept its inevitabftityr Once sliffering is given purpose, we can 
' find reasons to live in spite of it. When people are severely 
\ bereaved," foi- instance, the meaninglessness of life without the 
dead at first plunges them into the 'despair of grief. Only, as they 
' • can gradually reconstruct a sense of meaning in their lives does the 
psychic enfergy to go on living return i and that meaning has to 
ihcorporate loss^, to enfold suffering in an unbreakable strand-of • 
purpose. It is, I think, this urgent need to find and hold to a reason 
for living that makes p.eople so often accomplices in sustaining the 
ideology of their own exploitation. To wear oneself out in labor 
for others, to be rejected, is the will of God, service for the^ 
greatest good of all, the justice of democracy, the biological 
destiny of women or of inferior races; whatever the rpasons, they 
invite resignation to hardships that have taken on meaning in some ^ 
larger' scheme. If you deny tlv)se reasons, you deny the 
fundamental need to suffer what you cannot change. It takes the 
courage of uncommon convictiod to affirm a purpose for which 
the institutions, 4he texts apd symbols, and the everyday 
expectations have not yet been created. Because it is an , 
interpretation so unrealistic, so foolish and self-destructive, in t"he 
end it is destructive of others and therefore wicked. Hence, one 
aspect of stress is that it becomes incorporated into the social 
ideology ^s a necessary virtue: we believe it hardens, purifies, 
enobles us. Then, the culture begins to generate stressful 
situations, even where they are not necessary— as in education or 
play— to inculcate these virtues. A traditional English public 
school education, with its beatings, fagging, ^neliness and 
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motional repressJlQn' xmce jcpresented, it seems to me, an 

endurance test for the creation of men who would bear, 

honoYably, the "white man's burden," and so could claim the 

moral right to demand suffering of others. 

. . ^ \ • - 

3ut stress £^so generates psychological withdrawal. We imagine 

, ourselves, once we have passed through this life, rebflim into 

imlnortal happiness;, oti we dismiss misery as mere appearance, 

irrelevant to the inn^r core of being. In his essay on contemporary 

India, ^4 Wounded Civilizotion, V. S. Naipaul suggests the 

influence of both these defenses oa the imi)overishment of Indiair 

social thought. ^ 

Men had retreated to their last in^regnable defenses: their 
knowledge of who JheyVere, their taste, their karma, their 
unshakable place in the scheme of things; and this knowledge 
was li|ce their knowledge of the seasons. Rituals marked th^ 
passage of each day; rituals marked every stdge of a man's 
life. Life itself had been t«rned to ritual; 'and everything be- 
yond this complete and sanctiH^d world— where fulfillment 
' came easily to a man or to a woman — was vain and 
phantasmaL ^ 

' Kingdoms, empires, projects . . they had come and gone. 

The monumehts of ambition and restlessness littered the 
land, so matiy of thei» abandoned or destroyed, so many 
unfinished, the woVkt>f dynasties suddenly supplanted* India 
taught the vanity of all action, . . . ' 

Only India, with^ its great past, it^ civilization, its 
philosophy, and its almost holy poverty, offfered this truth; 
India was the truth.'So to Inaians, India co'^ detach itself 
from the rest of the world. The world could be divided into 
India and non-India. An^J^ia, for all its surface terrors, 
could be proclaimed, without disingenuousness or cruelty, as 
perfect." / 

The Americari derivatives of this quietism- declare: it's all right, 
' anything can be beautiful, no one, need feel guilt^because there is 

1. V. s;Naipaul, India: A Wounded Civilization (;Ncw York: Vintage, 19^^), p. 26. 
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nothing tote guilty of. Reality is not^ independent creation but 
uncovers its ipany faces to the attuned. Without the responsibility ' 
for its relief, stress itself belongs. with the illusion of mere 
appearance. ^ 

thirdly, we exorcise stress with rituals: offermg sacrifices, 
concocting magic, acting for the sake of action, even when we no 
longer believe in tfie logic that once, perhaps, gave these rituals^a 
sufficient purpose. If one reaction to stress is passive acceptance, 
its complement is a compulsion to be doipg something to combat 
it: to propitiate danger With burnt offerings, prayers, sqapegqats, 
research, or conferences. And then, to challenge the usefulness of 
all this activity becomes subversive. 

Each Df these reactiSi^p represents, I believe, a deeply embedded 
human response to stress. Apathy, restlessness, the search for an 
escape into consoling states of being, and the need for ritual are all 
apparent in the behavior of the bereaved; they seem to be, indeed, 
necessary to the working out of grief. I suspect we will always look 
for such defenses tp palliate anxiety. But the inevital^iftty of 
*$uffering is a perslonal experience. When these defenses are 
projected into the ideology, institutions, and culture of society 
their effect is to justify,' make sense of, or absolve suffering in a 
context where it becomes no longer inevitable but contrived by the 
collective outcome of human* actions. And so these impulses 
inhibit the will, the conceptions, and the actions which might 
attack the causes of suffering. 

Maqy aspects of modern American society offer characteristic 
responses to st]ress[: the glorification of competitiveness, as the 
necessaty and therefore admirable requisite of prosperity; of 
masculine aggression and feminine sel^acrifice, as the natural 
an(f' therefore mature expressions of sej^uality; the relentless 
exploitation of anxiety by advertisers who offer patently irrelevant 
goods to palliate our fears of being unloved, dishonored, 
unsuccessful; the new doctrines of narcissistic nonattachment, 
variously blended of quietism^ meditation, psychotherapy and 
hype; knd perhaps above all, th^ ideal of the American 
home— haven, as Christopher L,asCh puts it, in a heartless world. 
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It was'^athcrrnc eecchcr who, with 'the publication of The 
American Woman's Home, in 186^, mosi explicitly defined the 
home as et once the engine of capitalist society and a retreat from 
its harshness.^ Dolores Hayden writes^ Catherine Beecher saw 
the home as **a Christian ^comnionwealth/ where the woman is 
the 'minister of the home/ As head of the *home teJiurcR of Jesus 
Christ,' she can inculcate 10 to 12 offspring with the idea of *work 
and self-saacrific€;foi" the public good' and Miving for others more 
than for self/ Exaggerated genjder differences reinforce the potion 
of a worldly, competent male needing the spiritual presence of an 
other worldly, domestic female. The woman establishing jierself as 
minister of Salvation in the home finds her parish, her of flee, and 
her life. identically bounded/*^ Catherine Beecher dcjscribed this 
ambience as **the true Protestant system ... the Heaven-devised 
plan of the family state." Wjthin the stiell of a Gothic cottage, 
neat, unpretentious and functionally efficient, she conceived a 
way of life that at once inculcates a rationalization of and 
submission to all the stresses of industrial society, provides endless 
busy work to« allay its anxieties, and insulates tiie home as a 
spiritual retreat against the inevitably aggressive, cruel world of 
men. She even recommended, with a frankness few advertisers 
would dare to copy, insatiable consumption: **The use of 
superfluities, therefore, to a certain extent, is as in<lispensable to 
promote itidustry, virtue and religion as any direct giving of 
money or time.** 

This is the home, stripped of its overtly Christian symbolism, we 
still know so well: witii its mortgage we cannot really jtfford; its 
quiet neighborhood no longer altogether safe; its endless gadgets 
• and playthings we do not need; its harassed, rarely present father, 
frustrated, isolated mother, and bored, spiritually undernourished 
children, who wonder^ what it is ^11 for. Yet though a teenage 
daughter may be pregnant, a son taking drugs, though there's a 
gun in the desk and another in the glove box of the caf , ahd the 



2, E^lores Hayden» '-Catherine Beecher and the Politics x)f Housework" in Susana 
T<frre, cd» Women in American Architecture (f^^vf York: Watson-Ouptil, 1977). 

3. Catherine Bctjchcr, The American l^oman 's Home {1^69} Bind A Treatise on L^mestic^ 
Economy (1841), quoted in Dolores Hayden above. 
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P^cnts may])e heacling towards iheir second divorces, the myth 
that somehow home could be* a tranquil, loving reward, a final 
affirmation after all the struggles and humiliations, remains very 
powerful. And so, of course, sometimes it is— often enough to 
make the hope seem possibfe to realiz^. But home remains at besf a 
relief from a compensation for, and a justification of, a 
profoundly stressful structure of relationships it makes no attempt 
to change. The inequalities of race and class and sex are 
compounded by the residential patterns it impos^fi, harnessing 
people to the competitive grind.f>y its relentless cost?!ild so itself 
becoming infected and corrupted by the societal strains it seeks to 
escape. ' • . 

^ut there is another aspect to American,ideology, and that is a 
secular, pragmatic refusal to accept the necessity of suffering; No 
other people seem so unreconciled to ill health, unhappiness, even 
mortality itself. Only an American president would, I think, have 
announced thfet a modest appropriation designed to help some 
poor communities would constitute a war to eradicate poverty in 
the United States, as if to admit that no prompt, wholesale 
solution was at hanrf would be an- unacceptable confession of 
failure. The very idea* of discussing stress— not this stress or that, 
but stress as any and every manifestation of the pain and anxiety 
of life— seems to me to represent a readiness to challenge the need 
for suffering that is peculiarly American. Most societies have in 
the past turned to religion to justify and compensate far the 
hardships of living; out of American Protestantism evolved a 
worldly individualism uniquely dedicated to the ideal that 
happiness was a realizable pursuit for all. In this sense, the arrival 
of a seriously and traditionally religious president I'eintroduces 
mto American politics a reactionary spirit of i^ignation. 

Yet this positivism is still largely modern magic: a methodical, " 
solemn ritual for curing evils which it cannot, from the nature of 
its^ assumptions, effectively change. Its structure of thought 
prevems positivism frond adHwialcdging the nature of stress. 
Because it denies the need fdr buffering,' it is impatient with grief, 
scarcely understanding it o/assigning a place to it, and so does not 
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reach its^ underlying cause. I^t me try^to explain, very briefly, 
what I think that cause is. 

We experience stress, I sil^gest,vwhen we lose confidence in our 
ability to handle relationships, either with the physical world or 
with each other. This loss of confidence arises from an inability to 
control, a breakdpwn of expectations-, ^ senie of being at the 
mercy of unpredictable and indomitable forceis%from complexities 
and contradictions we canno| ^master. Hence we continually try to 
secure, as best we can, predictable and controllable relationships; 
and those who hqve more power will tend, characteristically, to 
secure the predjp tability of the relationships that benefit them at 
the expense of those who hav^4^ power.^ • ^ 

Yet to secure the predix>tability of relationships -i|ivolves much 
more thai) a siniple prediction of events; it involves an ability to 
classify events, each of which is in some sense Unique, into 
regularly related sets, so that we can react to them and manipulate 
them purposfully. It requires a structure designed to represent and 
reproduce a conception of reality. In part, this structure may be 
highly generalizable, as common language, a shared religion and 
science, custom and convention. But, in part too it is unique to 
each individual, because it has been organized around the specific 
purposes and relationships that each man and woman has grown 
into. That is, many of our most crucial purposes are not 
generalizable but are attached to unique, irreplaceable circum- 
stances. We become bonded to each other, as parent and child, as 
lovers; we come to love a place, become (as we say) wedded to a 
particular ambition. And the specific meaning of our lives is 
embedded in these crucial relationships. Whenever we cannot 
create or sustain this meaning, either becai|gethe relationships \6dk 
their reliability or because the purposes that have organized its 
structure disintegrate, we undergo stress. So, fqr instance, an 
unfamiliar society- becomes stressful because wp do not understand 
how it works; disappointment is stressful because it robs us of an 
expectation around which we had organized oUr world; the loss of 
someone to whom we are intimately attached is deeply stressful 
because it disrupts both relationship and purpose, so that life 
seems at once unintelligible and aimless. 
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Correspondingly, we c?mnot change or venture without stress. 
Only when we experience incompetence, embarrassment and 
anxiety are we learning; but these situations can be tolerable when 
we choose them on our own terms and can contain them. As we 
grow up, we try to consolidate a meaning to our lives in thought 
and feeling and the relationships that embody them, secure against 
fundamental disruption. But tfie search for inviola"ble meaning 
leads in partly contradictory directions. We are impelled to protect 
the bonds of affection through which our capacity to love and care 
becomes realized, since Without them nothing would matter 
anymore. Yet we also seek to abstract and generalize our 
principles of understanding so that they can encompass whatever 
may happen,, since then we would never be at a loss. Wha^ we call 
wisdom is, I think, essentially an awareness of this interplay of 
- thodght and feeling in the structure of our lives, a sen||||^of how 
general principles become realized in emotional attachments, and 
how these Attachments ^ in turn inform the purposes of 
generalization; of how each life is at once unique and organized by 
universal truths. 

I am suggesting, then, that stress arises from loss of confidence 
in our ability to handle our circumstances-^hether out of the 
fear that crucial resources are, failing, that we are at the mercy of 
capricious or malign forces, that those we love may be taken from 
us, or that we cannot master what we need to learn. Our 
confidence rests on an organization of reality into manageable 
relationships, which is as much a synthesis of our purposes and 
attachments as a representation of the pdnciples on which we 
operate. So to avoid stress we must reach an understanding at once 
universal enough ^o make sense of any event we are likely to 
encounter, and yet rooted in those specific relationships ffom 
which meaningful purposes arise. And those needs conflict. Once 
we commit purselves we are vulneralJle; the circumstances in 
which life will have a vital and confident meaning become 
particularized. But systematic thought tffat hopes to embrace all 
understanding cannot do more than make sense of abstractions; 
we cannot live by it. So we try, with more or less success, to 
balance the rational, instrumental, and emotionally committed 
aspects of mining. We try to love, but not blindly. 

3io . 
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The dominant structure of. thought, and therefore of 
organization, represented by American positivism seems to 
frustrate that interplay. Its science manipulates generalizable 
orders of relationship, abstracting form from content in more and 
more inclusive systems, in search of an ultimately indomitable, 
universal ^ competence. It operates by reducing content to 
undifferentiated elements which can then be recombined to stand 
fof dny complex actual events whatever, according to .the formal 
properties of the relationships abstracted from it. Physical science 
is only the mo^st sophisticated achievement in-our pursuit of an 
invulnerable ordering of reality. In every aspect of experience— in 
economic and political relationships, the psychology of human 
behavior, in socia[ oij^anization— we look for the elements of a 
system that in the end will merge with every other in a completed 
> cosmology. Accordingly, unique experiences, like learning 
something, loving someone, making something, are reduced to the 
universal elements from which they can be compounded. 

The power of this mode of wtiderstanding stems from the most 
basic principles of human learning. But it does not by itself create 
meaning, unless it is informed by that other bonding of purpose to 

^ specific attachments. Whenever this method of understanding is 
applied in social action, it requires that any event be treated as 
equivalent to any other event in its class. The more scientific social 
intervention seeks to be, the more it treats behavior and 
satisfactions as interchangeable. So, for instance, scientific 
management tries to break work down into discrete processes that 
can be a^eompHshed indifferently by any one of . a class of 
workers; rational administration conceptualizes relationships as a 
formal interaction of roles, where people are substitu table; 
comprehensive policy analysis reduces actual choice to a 
calculation of costs and benefits. Even when this science 
recognizes that people will not willingly be regimented as 
undifferentiated units, its response/ is simply to incorporate 
another generalizable satisfaction and to mass produce personal- 
ized products, management techniques, andinympathetic environ- 
ments. A science fiction story by Frederick Pohl recounts the 

. frustrations of a patient locked in contest with his computer 
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therapist, ^vhpse agreeable, adaptable appearance of ^humanity 

only makes the layers of scientific impersonality more im- 
penetrable.*' * ' 

Thisfcpositivism leads toward a society dominated by an 
operatiifc4ogic where to make use of its theoretical grasp, people 
must be mterchangeable. If it makes sense to close a factory here, 
open another there, to shift resources from region to. region or 
nation to nation, human labor must be ^bstitutable from one 
place to another: workers must either igpve or be replaced. If 
inflation or recession is to be regulated in accordance with 
monetary theory, people must be reduced to units of consumption 
whose aggregate l^ehavior can be forecast. If someone has suffered 
a loss, the solution is to find a replacement. Any generalizable 
system that operates so as to maximize bene^ presupposes that 
outcomes can be expressed in the sum of equivalent units, whether 
of profit or economic growth or welfare. 

This preoccupation with aggregate results discounts the 
significance of personal attachments. Our distress at change is 
blamed on our inability to adapt, not on the changes themselves. 
We ought to accept whatever is more profitable, efficient or 
productive, however it upsets our lives. Grief is sickness; love of 
the familiar, ignorance. We should retrain, relocate, remain 
flexible. Such an iieology of responsiveness to change is 
persuasivef^because it advocates qualities valuable in individual 
learning. But as^a societal attitude, it implies that people should 
continually adapt to the logic of management, that large-scale, 
aggregate problem-solving must always set the conditions of any 
response. Such an ideology , clearly benefits the greatest 
concentrations of economic and political power, since to realize 
that power, to manage huge and complex enterprises successfully, 
a systematic reduction of reality to relatively simple, aggregable 
elements is crucial. Correspondingly, the more sophisticated the 
techniques and theories of management, the wider becomes the 
possible scope of concentrated control. 



, ' 4. Frcderik Poh!, GatAay (NeW York: Ballantine, 197^. 
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The more exclusively this whole conceptual structure of 
operation comes to predominate, the more i^ creates stress. It 
uproots people from the context in which their lives have meaning 
by its indifference to the specific nature of attachment. Personal 
relationships become literally unintelligible. They can only be 
understood systematically as relationships of exchange, in which 
the need for sex, companionship, nurturing, or support becomes 
an object of psychic barter: and as such, its fulfillment would still 
leave us deeply lonely. The^ true nature of our needs remains 
unprotected in the scheme of adaptation. At the same time, the 
concentrations of power that derive from and exploit the 
t)ossibilities of science create^ enormous inequalities of control: 
and, as I suggested earlier, these Jnequaltties will be reflected in 
vulnerability to uncertainty. The powerful, in managing 
relationships so as to secure for* themselves the most highly 
predictable environment they can, inevitably make that enroll- 
ment less predictable for tl^e weaker. Power is, above ^11, the 
ability to transfer the burden of risk to others. 

Thus positivism, seemingly so intolerant of suffering, becomes 
distorted into a system of t:ontrol that imposes, very unequally, a 
highly stressful ideology of adaptation. Since it cannot take into 
account those conditions that would create and sustain personal 
goals, it constantly undermines them. As the concentrations of 
economic power grow, so does the scale of social maladjustment-r- 
devasted city neighborhoods, new cities and regions overwhelmed 
by ephemeral booms bs their resources are exploited, rising 
unemployment, inflation, and taxes. The responses to that lack of 
adaptation become increasingly ruthless, as policy analysts begin 
to talk not only of how to help, but whom: which of the wounded 
shall *be left to die? 

In reaction, people are seeking ta reassert control over their 
circumstances by grabbing defensively at whatever seems to 
protect them against these remote^ uncontrollable forces. Cities 
enact moratoria on growth, refusing.to release sewer hookups or 
building permits; human barricades gather to guard familiar 
landmarks frohi the bulldozers; highways stop before stiffening 
neighborhood resistance. And they are in revolt against taxes* 
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Proposition 13 went before the voters in California—a simple- 
minded measure to roll t>a'ck property taxes and hold them, by 
law, to a fixed and modest level. I can understand why it )von: that 
last sanctuai)^ of security, owning one's own home; carried a 
constwitly doubling burden of taxation that threatened to price it 
beyond reach. And the symbolic appeal of this revplt against 
government seemed to draw even renters- into support, though 
they had nothing to gain and something to lose by it.' 

-/ Such reactions are the counterpart of impersonal rationalism- 
simplistic, " emotional, and no more capable of affecting the 
underlying causes of- ^tjress. I doubt very~^^ much whether 
homeowners will, as a whole, benefit from Proposition/! 3: they 
will pay the same taxes somehow^ or if they do not, they will 
confront other stresses such as impoverished schools and services. 
The gesture is, too, just as arbitrary in the hardships it imposes. 
Suddenly, unpredictably, the careers of teachers and social 
workers, as well as the services on which many depend, are 
threatened. Similarly, the moratorium on sewer hookups in 
Bolinas did not prevent growth or preserve the quality of a way of 
life; it created new patterns of illegal building, a^ beleagered 
psycholpgy, and a fantasy of village life borrowed from the very 
people it had expropriated. These defenses are characteristically 
selfish, crud^, and intemperate. They resemble the obstinate 
negations of people who feel at b6ttom helpless, and. can only 
cling desperately to the^iefensive strategies within their grasp. So 
an overweaning poativism provokes a correspondingly distorted, 



I have argued that societies characteristically deal with stress by 
justifying its necessity, as America glorifies the competitive 
struggle; by psychological withdrawal and compensatory fanta- 
sies, as America idealizes the suburban family home; and . by 
creating a cosmology capable, in principle, of grasping reality as a 
whole— a universal religion to provide bojh explanation and 

5. The information about Proposition 13 cotncs from The Los Angeles Times* May 27th, 
and about Bolinas from David Dubbinch (research in progress). I discuss the relationships 
between grief and loss of meaning much more fully in my Loss and Change (New York: 
Anchor Books, 1975). 
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response: Ours, I suggest^ is a religion of scientific adaptation. 
- .The social impact of litress^ in its largest sense» is the conseqiience 
of these ideological strategies. Though they make stress more 
manageable, they also compound it, because they inform, justify, 
ttnd promote the ways of thinking, the institutions, and regulative 
operations of a s^cture of social relationships that is inherently . 
stressful. ^^9^ 

Yet there jare traditions thought, from thq myth of a lost 
Eden to oommunism, which constantly^ return, in faith or 
nostalgia, to the roots of stress in human organization. Raymond 
Williams, in The Country and the City traces pastoral lament for a 
once whole and happy way of life from contemporary writing to 
thej^oetry of ancient Greece.^ I think tljat as idealists we are 
^/rtu^cted to these traditions, and as intellectuals, suspicious of 
their naivete — confused by a social science that tries to incorporate 
both radicalism and social engineering. 

Of all the contemporary American endeavors to tackle the roots 
of stress, I think the women's m6vement comes closest^ to a 
practical radicalism, as much because of, as in spite of the 
ambiguities it contains. It recognizes that the fundamental causes 

^ of stress lie in uncertainty of meaning— the contradictions which 
beset a woman's search for identity and purpose and the deeply 
embedded structure of relationships that imposes, exploits, 
rationalizes, and yet undermines them. But it also recognizes that 

^he restructuring of these relationships has to come about in the 
context of intimate personal relationships, in the everyday 
language of exchanges between men and women; without that 
affirmative action, or promotion of women executives merely 
draws a few women into complicity with the masculine pattern of 
competitive dominance and exploitation. Hence the movement has 
to struggle to change the distribution of opportunities between the 
sexes, while remaining profoundly, critical of what those 
opportunities stand for. To sustain this ambivalence, it has created 
a network of support, of sympathy, and learning, that tries to 
interrelate many different levels of action and awareness. In this 

6. Raymond Williams, The Country and the City (New York: Oxford Univer8j(ty Press, 
1975). 
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sense. It understands the interplay between the need for conceptual 
organiza^on and the need to interpret the meaning of those 
conceptions in the everyday' circunistances of in4ividual lives with 
a greater sensitivity and a .fuller understanding of the ambiguities 
inherent in all change than other social movements. 

It seems to me that the women's movement is creative, where so 
many other reactions are merely defensive, theoretical, or 
withdrawn, and we can leafn from it what questions to ask. What 
are the roots of stress in human relationships? How are they 
rationalized an^l perpetuated? How can people use a radical ideal 
in circumstances where it can be realized only through a long 
process of understanding and change? How can they live with the 
practicable actions that fall short of their ideal, without becoming 
either co-opted or isolated? 'How do they find the courage and 
support to exchange resignation to stress Jor the stress of rejecting 
a structure they cannot at once change? I hesitate to call these 
questions for research; that sounds too uninvolved, too detached 
from the feelings and attachments' which alone give intellectual 
endeavors themselves any meaning. But they are, I think, the 
crucial questions, afid they need to be understood through the 
evidence of empirical enquiry. 
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Ivar Berg has told us that he a^lvises students to avoi^ problems 
in which neither the independent nor dependent variables are 
clearly deflned. A certain lack Of clarity in either the independent 
or the dep«hdent variables can be tolerated, but not in both. This 
'is good advice; yet ify/e hftd all been students of Ivar's we would 
not be here today, because the problem of. the economy and 
mental health plainly involves loosely conceived independent and 
dependent variables. And unfortunately, to bring in the concept of 
stress does little to alleviate that problem and perhaps only makes 
it worse. The papers of Dr. Curtis, Stan Kasl, and Peter Marris 
illustrate both the promise and the problems that characterize the 
issues with which we are dealing, and help to -explain why we 
continue to work on these issues despite their often difficult and - 
even frustrating nature. I hope to 'show that these three very 
different papers have three common concerns or themes. My 
comments will not so much seek to present new points as to 
emphasize concerns already discussed here. * \ . 

. First, as a aef, the papers exemplify, perhaps as strongly as onK, 
could wish/the niultidisciplinary and multilevel nature of the 
problem at nand. Dr. Curtis, a psychophysiologicaliy oriented 
physician,, directs our attention to the ways in which an individual 
responds to stimuli behaviorally, psychologically, and physiolog- 
ically, the specificity versus the generality of the effects of such 
responses across stimuli, across individuals, and across ^different 
types of responses. Stan Kasl takes the sociopsychological 
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perspective that has been most familiar to us in this conference 
and presents an excellent and innovative longitudinal study of how 
the immediate social environments of individuals— their work 
situation, family and community setting— affect their physical and 
mental health. Finally, Peter Marris presents an important 
sociological , and anthropological . perspective on how social 
institutions develop in response to the "ubiquitous stresses of 
human life and in turn influence the ways that people experience 
and deal with these stresses. 

Thus, these papers coyer a wide range from the societal down to 
the^hormon&l and so illuminate, if not the range of each of our 
individual concerns, at least the range of our collective 
preoccupations. This multidiscipKnary, multilevel nature of the 
field is an element that attracts researchers to this area, although it 
also contributes to its difficulty as an area of concentration. 

Bob Kahn attempts to develop 'linkages between the various 
levels, particularly between macro-economic phenomena and 
individual well-being. In his words, the crucial issue is "what's in 
the [blackl box" that converts events at the macro-economic level 
into, effects on individual well-being. His comments, and the 
accompanying papers and ^discussion in general, deal with the 
immediate social situation of individuals, e.g., role relations, 
secial supports, or personal economic deprivations. As a social 
psychologist myself, I believe we are much in nee6 of such 
formulations. * . ' 

It is well to 'recognize, however, that there are really multiple 
black boxes here. There is at least a partial black box- in our 
conceptions of how social and psychological irtimulirare translated 
into physiological reactions. Dr. Curtis ably reviews the limits of 
our knowledge in this area. And, as a number of comments 
indicated, we need to elaborate the phenomena and linkages at the 
macro end of the scale, an endeavor of value both scientifically 
and as a means to develop a knowledge base that will' be useful in 
planning policy interventions at the various levels of social 
organizations. 
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'^s will entail further elaboration of the nature of the 
"e<^omy,^*ByEliotSclariias suggested. Hiiscanlsestbedonetjy 
economists and macro-sociologists, but clearly ,the economy 
encompasses a great deal more than unemployment rates, which 
indeed (as Sally Bould has suggested) may not be the most 
significant aspect of the economy. The economy involves levels of 
personal income and characteristics of the occupational structure, 
of particular jobs, and of the labor market, as well as other 
phenomena. I am concerned that there may be other variables 
closely related to unemployment rates (e.g., levels ot personal 
income) that may correlate just as strongly — or more strongly— 
with the health consequences' that . Harvey Brenner has so 
dramatically linked with unemployment. Tho seeming contradic- 
tion between Brenner's a^egate analysis of the effects of 
unemployment and those of Stan Kasl ancl Sidney Cobb at the 
individual level clearly indicate & need to Consider a wide range of 
the various aspects of the economy. We need to consider, and not 
just as control variables, other social institutions such as union 
formation and activity, community integration, or government 
labor or health policies, which may play roles in the effect of the 
economy on health and/or on how individuals react to the 
economy. Elaborating our conception of the economy will also 
involve* making a greater differentiation betw^n levels of the 
economy, such as national versus state versus local. The nature of 
the labor market at any given tiWliiay be very different at 
different levels, or across different units (e.g., states) at the stlme 
level. 

The second common theme of these papers is their focus on 
stress, clearly one of the most plausible mechanisms for the 
understanding ^ of the impac|: of macro-economic forces on 
individual mental health. A variety of stress hypotheses has been 
implicit in most of our discussions^ But we must recognize that 
"stress** is not a unitary explanatory concept and is only ,one of 
several possible factors that link the economy to health. Consider 
the effects of an increase in the ujiemploymem rale iil a 
metropolitan^ area, resulting in job loss for a/ number of 
individuals; certainly the loss of a^ob will hav^ a variety of 
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consequences. Some of them involve what we define as 
strcss-^c.g., the loss of meaftingful work, or of self-esteem, or of 
social ties. However, job loss may have other consequences, such 
as the loss of income and of thpse fringe benefits that had 
previously sustained good nutrition and ensured good medical 
care, considerations that can be deleterious to health regardless of 
the level pf stress^ experienced. Further, as Catalano and Dooley 
suggest, economic change can alter or modify the social processes 
by which persons become identified as mental health cases, thus 
yielding apparent chamjes in mental health that may have nothing 
to do )vith the eff^s of unemployment on individuals or 
households. 

In sum, we need careful evaluation of a wide range of 
alternative e^xplanations of exactly how the macro-economy does 
affect health. Understanding what is "in the box," that is, which 
explanation is correct, iS.a critical factor in policy Interventions 
(other than those affecting the macro-economy itself) that seek to 
alleviate the harmful impacts of economic changes on Rental 
health. If loss of meaningful work or self-esteem is the major 
consequence of unemployment, the policy implications are quite 
different from those that emerge if the problem is, say, loss ot 
income and medical benefits. Various ''stress" hypotheses are 
among those, although they are not the only ones, that could be 
considered and evaluated. Furthermore, we must specify the type 
of stress that^ becomes problematic for particular workers. 

Finally, let me note that these three papers all underline, though 
in different ways; the validity of looking at the health effect of 
stress— and probably of the economy more generally— as a 
process occurring over time. Only in this way can we clearly 
document the causal impact of the economy on health, whether 
through stress or other mechanisms, and gain some comprehen- 
sion of how individuals adapt to stress. Curtis has approached 
these issues experimentally, Kasl has utilized a longitudinal field 
study, and Marris has taken an historical and observational 
approach. But all three of them study stress as a process occurring 
over time. 
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* The three^fnemes common to the three papers poin^o a number 
of directions that should broaden our research in terms of social 
time and space. First, we need more research that will exanjine 
multiple levels and aspects of the phenomena of economy and 
health. For example, we must bridge the gap between studies of 
individual-level versus aggregate data and bring together in the 
same studies data on individuals and on different levels and 
aspects of the social environments to which they are exposed. We 
need to look at how individual health varies as a function both of 
employment status and of the unemployment rates in the 
localitfes, states, and regions in which the workers live. We should 
measure the availability of social support as it is perceived by 
individuals and as it is manifested in their objective social 
networks and in the* integration of their neighborhoods and 
' communities. Such efforts require social psychologists to develop ^ 
a more macro-orientation, while requiring of economists and 
macro-sociologists a more micro-orientation. 

Second, we need more exaniin^tion of data over time at the 
individual as well as at the aggregate level. If we are to firmly 
establish the impact of the economy on health, we nxust achieve at 
the level of individuals the time ordering, of variables ^at is 
characteristic of aggregate, time series data. A major deficiency in - 

f ^ our knowledge of the economy and health, and more generally of 
stress and health, is the lack o£ solid longitudinal data. Such data 
are challenging and expensive to collect and to analyze*. But 

/ without them, we are condemned to the indeterminacy that 
presently prevails, for example^ in our unSerstandtng of the 
relationship between socioeconomic status and mental health. 

Cme useful way to obtain such longitudinal data would h€ to 
^ assess more fully the health consequences of naturally occurring ^ 
social change. Social experiments have been carried out in respect 
to the negative income tax, social and technological redesign of 
jobs and organizations, and employnlent training and placement. 
Why not assess the health consequences of such experiments along 
with their other economic and social consequences?- Finally, as 
Peter Marris suggests, we should experiment withjreducing social 
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and economic stress in order to improve health, and carefully 
evaluate the results. 

Third, as Bob Kahn points out, and as I have already indicated, 
a central goal of both interdisciplinary or multilevel research and 
longitudinal research should be/h specify those linkages or 
mechanisms "in the box" that link the economy and other aspects 
of the^ocial environment to health. 

( ' ■ 

In conclusion, we need not only more research of the sort we 

have be^floing, but also research of the kind we have largely not 

been doing. This will not be an easy task. We are all more 

comfortable dealing with concepts and data at the level typically 

employed in our disciplines,'bu( the question we wish to answer 

cuts across these levels and disciplines. We do hot have wide 

experience or great expertise in analyzing data on the same 

individuals at several points in time, though we are learning. 

Nevertheless we must begin to move in these unfamiliar directions, 

with due fegard for our limited competence, if we are to achieve 

the advances in socially useful knowledge that may accrue from 

them. 
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DOES ECONOMIC CHANGE 
PROVOKE OR UNCOVER 
BEHAVIORAL DISOkDER? 
; A PRELIMINARY TEST 
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i Abstract 

• Recent analyses (Brenner, 1969, 1969a, 1976; Marshall and Punch, 
1979; Sclar and Hoffman, 1978) of annual archival data sugjg^rt that 
admission to mental hospitals' is significantly as»ciated with prior 
macroeconomic changes. These fmdings have been criticized (Dooley 
and Catalano, 1977) on several grounds, the niost impmtsnt of which is 
failure to identify intervening variables. Subsequent research^ (Catalano 
and Dooley, 1977; Dooley and Catalano, 1978a) has suggested that two 
intervening variables, stress in day-to-day life and mental depression, 
vary with economic change. The resfcarch has not, however, been de- 
signed to discriminate between two competing hypotheses: i.e., whether 
economic change serves to uncover existing untreated cases or to provoke 
symptoms in persons previously normal. This paper, based on data col- 
lected in one metropolitan community during the early 1970s, describes a 
method that seeks to determine which hypothesis will better explain the 
relationship between economic change and mental hospitalization. 
Limitations inherent in the available data emphasize the need for further 
replication, but the implications of the preliminary findings, for mental 
health service delivery and for primary prevention, are examined here.* 

♦The order of authorship was determined by coin flip. The research was supported by 
National Institute of Mental Health Grant MH-28934-10AL 

The authors wish to thank Mlury Keebler of the Department of Mental Health of the 
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used in this setfendary analysis. Appreciation is also expressed to Sig Fidkye and Norm 
Jacobson for their computational work. 
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Sdentific notice of the impact of economic change on human 
well-being dates back at^Jeast to the late 19th Century (Durkheim, 
1897). {Empirical analyses of relationships between macroeco- 
nomic variables ' and health and behavioral problems appear 
regularly, although not frequently, in the literature (see Dooley. 
and Catalano, in press, for a comprehensive overview of research 
in this area). By far the' most exhaustive study has been made by 
M. H. Brenner (1969,. 1973), who measured the influence of 
economic conditions on mental hospita^admissions in New .York 
State from 1913 to 1967. • f 

Brenner's data and methods have been described in detail 
elsewhere (Dooley and Catalano, 1977; Catalano and Dooley, 
1977; Eyer, 1977). He found that, controlling for long term and 
cyclic Jtrends, first admissions^ to mental hospitals rose 4s New 
York State's economic well-wing declined, and vice versa. The 
relationship was strongest when the dependent variable "lagged"' 
one or two years behind the economic variable. This relationship 
was found to be reversed for persons of less than grammar school 
education, as well as for women with high slbhool educations, and 
for the elderly. Brenner's explanation here was that economic, 
downturns provoke a behavioral pathology that leads to increased 
confinement in institutions. The minority who do not react in this 
way experience, according to him, relative deprivation when the 
ecQnomy expands and relative improvement wheu it shrinks. 

Catalano and Dooley (1977) Tiave noted that while Brenner 
adopts a "provocation" explanation, his^raings do not exclude a 
rival "uncovering" hypothesis, which'iGKtimes that the incidence 
of behavioral disorder is random or is constant over time, and that 
economic change can influence institutionalization through such 
factors as reduced tolerance in the home or a lessened ability to 
care for the behaviorally disordered theire. 

tatalano and Dooley (1977) then tested the hypothesis that 
monthly economic changes in a metropolitan area would prove to 
be significanlly related to variations in the amount of stress and 
dejjression reported by jepresentative samples of the population. 
Using data collected in an earlier longitudinal survey of the 
municipal population in Kansas City, Missouri (Roth and Locke, 
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1973), they found that life events were positively related to 
measuresr of previous absolute (as opposed to algebraic or 
directional) change in the size and structure of the metropolitan 
economy. Mood was significantly related to previous change in 
directional (e.g,, unemployment) measures of economic condi- 
tions. Catalano and Dooley described their findings as consistent 
with Brenner's provocation hypothesis, but noted that this did not 
rule out uncovering. 

Provocation vs* Uncovering 

The social-psychological mechanisms in^plicit in th^ concepts of 
provocation and uncovering are not fully understood. Emerging 
scholarship on such topics as the sick role (e.g., M^hanic, 1977; 
Segall, 1976), social support (e.g., Cobb, 1976; Kaplan, Cassel, 
and Gore, 1977)^ and life change and stress (e.g., Dohrenwend and 
Dohrenwend, 1974; Rabkin and Streuning, 1976) suggests a 
tentative differentiation of the two models. The most elaborate 
portrayal of provocation can be found in the literature dealing 
with life events and stress. Despite methodological difficulties, the 
life-event literature implies that major or frequent life changes, 
particularly undesirable ones, can lead to psychological disequilib- 
rium-. While some individuals adapt to or cope with their life 
changes, others report feelings of distress which may take the form 
of maladaptation to reality, health problems, or psychological 
difficulties. Individuals who have little in the way of social 
support, psychological stability, or other coping resources are of 
course most vulnerable to heightened life change (e.g., Cobb and 
Kasl, 197^; de Araujo, Van Aysdel, Holmes and Dudley, 1973; 
Myers, Lindenthal and Pepper, 1975; Nuckolls, Cassel, and 
Kaplan, 1972). Turbulence in the community owing, for example, 
to economic change, tends to produce changes in the lives of the 
popujiation (Catalano, 1979). Highly vulnerable individuals whose 
life changes are most extreme are the most apt to suffer adverse 
psychologioi^l symptoms, which in turn makes it more probable 
that they will appear as cases in the mental health system. 

Unlike provocation, the uncovering explanation rests on the 
sociological notion of role (Sarbin, 1969; Scheff, 1966). 
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Epidemiological surveys (e.g., Srole, Langner, Michael, Opler, 
and Reiraic, 1962) rcj^gtily reveal irambcrs of untreated 
individuals who have p^eKoiogical symptom levels high enough 
to warrant psychotherapy^ Presumably these persons fill niches or 
roles for which their diminished level of functioning is adequate, 
even if only marginally so. Turbulence in the socioeconomic 
system presumably jars not only individuals, but also the 
interpersonal relations that define social roles. As a consequence, 
borderline individuals may find that changes in the niches they 
occupy will bring them to the attention of the mental health 
system. Indeed, they may seek care because of perceptions. altered 
by environmental changes. That is, existing symptoms are 
relabeled "abnormal." Family, friends, or neighbors may no 
longer be able to meet the social or material needs of the individual 
because of heightened costs of adaptation imposed on them by 
socioeconomic chaises. Possibly because of a reduction in the 
insulation of the borderline individual, his usual coping efforts 
may, for the first time, catch the attention of public service^ 
gatekeepers such as the police, mental health'outrcach workers, or 
social welfare agents. 

J. 

Since uncovering and provocation are both plausible explana- 
tions for Brenner's findings and are not mutually exclusive, why is 
it important tp choose between them? The practical answer is that 
the two call for quite different economic policies and mental 
health strategies. If either one is the dominant link between 
economic change and treated disorder, it is crucial that it be 
idemified before scarce intervention resources are committed. 

The provocation explanation suggests that to moderate 
economic change, perhaps particularly undesif^ble change, would 
serve as a primary prevention of mental disorder; but such a policy 
would, by definition, have no impact on total disorder (treated 
plus untreated) in the case of uncovering. Indeed, economic 
change may be desirable to the extent that it locates mental cases 
among the symptomatic. An appropriate policy for the uncovering 
case might be ishe study and improvement of secondary 
preventions (e.g., crisis intervention and'early identification of 
and care for those individuals who are in thi early stages of 
disorder). 
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Hypotheses 



A test of the relative validity of the provocation and uncovering 
hypotheses is available if the Catalano and Dpoley analyses/ 
alluded to above, are extended to inchide an inpatient facility 
utilization variable that is similar to Brenner's. If monthly 
variations in the number of new inpatient cases in the Kansas City 
mental health system arc compared with variations in the 
economic environment and surveyfed symptoms, this should 
provide a stronger support for either the uncoveringi or the 
provocation hypotl^esis. The Kansas City survey data, coupled 
with case opening.counts and archival economic data, provide the 
following variables appropriate to a discriminating test:, monthly 
change in 1) the metropolitan economy; 2) the frequeuQr of 
self-reporting of symptoms; and 3) use of inpatient niental health 
faclHties. 

The pattern of longitudinal relationships among these variables 
' should indicate which hypothesis is the more accurate. Figure 1 
shows the several patterns of relationships that can be expected if 
either hypothesis is accurate, or if both are at work. Since the 
relations between economic change and service utilization would 
be similar across all three possible causal patjhis, column 1 is not 
discriminating. That relation, which has not been widely tested at 
other than the statewide level (Sclar and Hoffman, 1978) is central 
to the underlying assumption that Brenner's fmdings may be 
generalized in a metropolitan community over monthly periods 
and is therefore measured. , 

If the uncovering hypothesis is viable, there should be no 
longitudinally significant relationship between symptoms and 
inpatient case openings siiice the latter is assumed, according to 
Brenner, to be associated with economic change, and the former is 
assumed to be consftint or stochastic. The relationship between 
economic change and service utilization, controlling for symp- 
toms, should be similar in magnitude to their simple correlation. 
This is true because symptoms are assumed, by the uncovering 
hypothesis,, td be unrelated to service utilization. . ♦ 
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Figure 1 

ThePattfTfrofGorrriiitioiigiliela t io n g h i p ftiQbcExpegtgd ^ 
Among Test Variables for Each of the Conteliding Hypotheses 



1 

Hypothesis 


Economic Change 
X 

Inpatient case 
openings 


Symptoms 
X 

Inpatient casi 
openings 


Economic Change 

Inpatient case openings 
controllings for 
symptoms 


Uncovering 


significant 


none 


significant 


Provocation 


significant 


significant 


none 


Both 


' significant 


significant 


significant 



If the provocation hypothesis alone were accurate, the pattern 
wpuld be those shown in i-ow 2 of figure 1. Symptoms would b& 
positively related to service utilization. There should not, • 
however, be a significant relationship between economic change 
and service utilization controlling for symptoms since econom- 
ically provoked symptoms are assumed to be the intervening link. 

If both uncovering and provocation contribute to the 
relationship between economic change and the use of mental 
health servic.es, a third pattern should emerge. Symptoms and 
service utilization should, again reflecting the provocation 
hypothesis, be related. Economic change and service utilizatibn, 
controlling for symptoms, should also be related due to the 
uncovering processes. ^ ^ , 

Brenner's (1973) findings as well as those of DOoley and 
Catalano (1977) indicate that age, sex, and income groups are 
differently affected by varying dimensions of economic change. 
While, total first admission? were negatively related to his 
directional measure of economic change, Brenner found, as noted 
earlier, that the relationship of several subgroups was positive. 
The fact that some subgroups appear to be" counter intuitively 
affected by an expanding economy can be .explained by either 
hypothesis, and does not axiomatically support one at the expense 
of the other. The finding does suggest the possibility that 
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economic changes provoke disorder in some groups while 
uncovering itin others^ The^aseopwimg data^^weribetf Wow^ 
allow figure 1 to be constructed for the total population: male, 
female, old, middle-aged, and young. Unfortunately, an income 
breakdown was not possible. 

Based on Brenner's (1973) interpretation of his inpatient 
findings and Catalano and Dooley's (1977) findings that 
adaptation demands and measures of depressed mood were 
positively related to economic change, the working assumption is 
that provocation is correct. It is therefore hypothesized that the 
pattern of relationships exhibited by the total population and l^y 
each of the analyzed demographic subgroups will be consistent 
with row 2 of figure 1 . 

\ 

Method 

The PsychologiGal Symptoms Variable ' 

As described by'Markush. and Favero (1974),^esh weekly 
probability samples of adult residents (18 years or oyer) of Kansas 
City, Missouri were interviewed between OctobePi 1971 and 
January, 1973. The approximately hour-long personal interviews 
covered a variety of health, mental 'health, life eventy and 
demographic variables. Of the 1,140 respondents who codpleted 
the life event and symptom sections of the interview, 449 were 
male and 691 were female. With respect to age, 345 were between 
18 and 30; 392 were between 31 and 50; 398 were 51 or over; ten 
declined to give their ages. In terms of ethnicity, 848 were white; 
279 were black; 13 fell into all other ethnic groups combined. 
Socioecohomic status was estimated from self-reported annual 
income: 466 reported less than $8,000 to. $15,999; 159 reported 
$16,000 or more, with 77 declining to state their incomes. 

The Midtbwn Scale of psychophysiological symptoms 
(Langner, 1962) was administered in the Kansas City survey. 
While the Midtown Scale has been severelv c riticized as a meas ure 
of untreated mental disorder (Dohrenwend and Crandell, 1^70; 
Seiler, 1973), it has proved useful as a measure of psychological 
distress and as a predictor^of formal help-seeking (Mechanic and 
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Greenley, 1976). Since the Midtown Manhattaa study (Srole, et 
al., 1962), the scale and its varianis h^ive in fact been the most 
widely used survey measures of untreated psychopathology. 

If the Midtown Scale were to serve as a test of the present 
hypotheses, it had to be sensitive to short-term changes in 
community symptomatology. It was of concer;i, therefore, that 
the Midtown Scale asked whether any of 22 symptoms had been 
experienced during the past year. Nevertheless, the scale does 
appear to be sensitive to current emotional status. For example, in 
the Kansas City, survey, the Center for Epidemiologic, Studies 
Depression measure (CESD), which taps mood over the preceding 
week, was positively correlated with the Midtown Scale. The 
assodation of these two symptom measures held both within 
individuals (r=.56, p-f.OOl, n- 1,140) and over consecutive 
monthly sample means (/^.77, p<.001, n = 16), controlling for 
linear trends and seasonal variability. 

The Case Openings Data 

For information og Kansas City mental health case openings 
over the period corresponding to the epidemiological survey, the 
authoES turned to the National Institute of Mentar Health, which 
had provided the survey data. The NIMH files led back to the 
Greater Kansas City Mental Health foundation which had 
conducted the survey and in turn to the Western Missouri Mental 
Health Center (WMMHC), the dominant public prpvider of 
mental hejQth services in Kansas City, Missouri. With the 
permission of WMMHC, the statistical section of the Missouri 
State Department of Mental Health in St. Louis recreated the 
monthly case opening counts of WMMHC for the period of time 
that bracketed the survey period by one month, i.e., September 
1971 through February 4^73. Inter- and intra-institutional 
transfers or patient status transactions were excluded to avoid 
counting patients twice. Inpatient admissions were disaggregated 
by age (y'Qung= 18 to 30, middle-aged = 31 to 51 +) and. by sex. 

Despite the considerable effort invested in their discovery and 
reconstruction, the resulting case opening variables are incomplete 
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in several respects. First, they represent only the public mental 
^^^^th sffTtor. A cr^'y-s^ctionfll inv^nt^ry of private care in the test 



community was conducted in the late 1960s (Udell and Homstra, 
1973). Results indicated that 40 percent of the requests for services 
were made in the private sector. Second, the data reflect only that 
part of the public sector belonging to WMMHC. The extent to 
which other public institutions engaged in mental health treatment 
(e.g., public hospital emergeqinr ward care or essentially 
psychiatric care) was not measur^E Third, WMMHC iS located in 
the central part of the Missouri section of Kansas City. Neither the 
survey nor the case openin^^s d^lta represents Kansas City, Kansas. 
Because of the incomplete nature 6f the data, attention should be 
focused on the variability of patient admissions over time rather 
than on their absolute level. The interpretation of the resulting 
analyses hinges on the assumption that variability in WMMHC 
case openings is proportional to the. variability in total mental 
health case openings for the period in question, 

Several possible weaknesses in the mriabiilty of the admissions 
data were corrected. To correct for the varying lengths of t)ie 
months, the admission counts were broken down into daily 
figures. To control for possible linear trends and seasonal 
variations, the per diemized admissions were, as discussed below, 
residualized using temporal order (for linear trend) and aYerage 
monthly temperature (as a surrogate for the seasons) in multiple 
regression analysis. 

The Economic: Variables 

Three dunensions of change in the metropolitan economy were 
measured for this analysis. The first was monthly metropolitan 
unemployment, which is a measure of the economy's ability to 
provide employment acctptable to those who consider themselves 
to be in the labor market. While the unemployment rate is a widely 
reported index of economic well-being, its nature is frequently 
misunderstood.. Because it measures the portion of the potential 
work force th a t is not employed, a rise in the unemployment rate 
does not necessarily mean that fewer people are working nor does 
a drop mean that more are working (Ginzberg, 1977). These 
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fluctuations could reflect an increase or decrease in the number of 
persons who are actively seeking work. It should also be noted that 
the uhemployment rate is not necessarily sensitive to the amount • 
of job change in a given etonomy. Two consecutive months of five 
percent unemployment coirtd mean that the same people were 
unemployed in both months or that all those unemployed in the 
first month were employed in the second but were "replaced" in 
the unemployment rolls by newcomers to the labor force 
combined with those who had lost their jobs. ^ 

A second measure of economic change was devised to 
compensate for the fact that unemployment rates do not capture 
the extent of job loss or gain in a discrete time period. The 
measure is a variant of Catalano and Dooley's (1977) absolute 
change in the size and structure of the economy. The latter 
variable is the sum of the absolute monthly differences in the 
number of employees engaged in each exclusive category of the 
Standard Industrial Classification System (U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget, 197^). For the purposes of this analysis, 
the deseasonalized and detrended Catalano and Dooley absolute 
change measure was weighted by multiplying it by the 
deseasonalized and detrended signed first difference of the total 
work force for the appropriate months. This weighting produces a 
measure that taps not only total job change but also the degree to 
wiich the change left the economy with fewer or more jobs, 
udlike the unemployment rate, which is confounded by the 
expansion and contraction of the potential labor force, weighted 
absolute change of the work force measures the expansion or 
contraction of the work force itself. 

The difference between the uneifiployment rate and weighted 
absolute change is best shown by the fact that it is possible for 
both to increase in value for the same time period. This apparent 
contradiction is solved by realizing that while the number of jobs 
in the economy Increased, the increase in the number of persons 
seeking jobs but not finding them was greater. The two variables 
are inversely but not str ongly related over time (r-.40. p<.05. 
n = 18). 
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The third economic measure used was Catalano and Dooley's 
— <i9T7)^ iibsolute-~change "in"the^ size^HEind stminire of : the 
MetrcJpolitan wofR force. The mMsure.ndescnBcd above;" wiw 
added to the analysis to determine xi change per se was predictive 
of outcome measures for any of the subgroups. ^ 

t 

Analyses 

Because various investigations of the effect of econopiic change 
on behavior (Brenner, 1973; Catalano and Dooley, 197t) have 
found that relationship to be "lagged" (i.e., economic change 
occurring in time period 1 «hows its effect in period 1 + n),<? 
correlation and partial correlations needed to complete figure 1 
had to be computed in more than just the synchronous 
configuration. While both the Brenner, and the Catalano ai^d 
Dooley analyses used only lag procedures, recent work (Mark, 
1979) has Suggested a cross-corr^ational techip%[ue. This 
technique, which goes atiteast as far back as 1901 (Hooker), 
involves the computatioiFOf as many lead (depepd^nt variable 
preceding "the independent variable) as lagged correlati(!>ns. The 
temporal pattern of the resulting coefficients should fit the 
hypothesized causal path. In the case of the hypotheses listed 
above, the lead coefficients should be insignificant ahd- random, 
while the lagged coefficients should climb to significance at some 
point and then decline to insignificance. The cross-correlation 
techmqiie leads to more conservative, but more compelling, causal 
. inferences (Lee, 1977). 

» 

Each qf the depen^nt and independent measures is a time series 
and therefore likelySlo exhibit cycles and linear trends. Any 
association found between two such series could be dtiie to their 
common trend rather than to any causal relationship. To^ reduce 
this confusion, each measure was regressed on a linear trend 
variable and on monthly mean temi>eratures. The residuals of the 
regression wece used as the test variables. 

The reader may be curious as to, why multiple regression 
— lechniques were nut used to removetrendand sea so na l c yc l es^rom 
' both the dependent aAd independent variables, and thus simplify 
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the findings. The mfthod described above is more appropriate 
because the d^endent and independent variables are times series 
of various lengths, and it is therefore illogical to use one weather 
"variable for deseasonalizing. Generating the leads' and lags of the 
eco#iomic variables, for example, required 32 months of data (18 
months synchronous with the case opening data* 7 leads and 7 
lags). The weather yalues for the lead and lag months were not the 
same as those for the 18 months of case opening, or for the 16 
months of survey data, making it inappropriate to control for 
season by using a single weather variable in multiple regression 
format. The simplest alternative would be to regress each variable 
on the appropriate weather values and trend for the full extent of 
th^ time series and then to separate the residuals into appropriate 
leads and lags. 

To reduce further the chances of inferring a true relationship 
from a spurious trend-related correlation, each of the significant 
coefficients was subjected to the Durbin-Watson test for serial 
autocorrelation (DuHbin and Watson, 1950, 1951). Since the null 
hypothesis is no-autocorrelation, the .05 level of significance is' 
more stringent than .01 (Koutsoyionis, 1973). The note of 
no-autocorrelation in tables 1 through 3 indicates that the 
coefficient passed the Durbin-Watson test at the .05 level. 

Results 

Detrending and deseasonalizing removed considerable propor- 
tions of the variance in the case opening data. Table 1 shows the 
change in attributable to trend And season for total inpatient 
case openings and for each of the subgroups. 

The reader, when ^considering the correlation coefficients in 
tables 2 through 4, should note that squaring the coefficients will 
yield variance that is explained after detrending and deseas6naliz- 
ing. The product of the squared correlation coefficient and 
variance remaining after deseasonalizing and detrending will yield- 
■ the proportion of the original variance in case openings accounted 
for by a particular economic or symptom variable. For example, 
table 2 shows a simple r of .67 for female case openings lagged six 
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months after ' weighted abisolute change. This means that the 
economic vaijiable accounts for 16.2 percent of the originid 
variance of c^ openings for women [(.67*) (l-.63)= 16.2Vol. 



j Table 1 * 

Propi^rtion of Variance (W) Removed from the Inpatient 
CaselOpenings Data by Detrendlng and Deseasonaiizing 





1 Total 




Fcnule 


Yonnt 


Middle aged 


OM 


Trend 






49%" 


63%" 


24%" 


8% 


Season , 






14%" 


0 


30%" 


8% 


Total 


51%" 


42%" 


63%" 


63%" • 


54%" 


16% 



a = p< .05 (n f 1 8 months) 



All thi|jge explanations (provocation, uncovering, or both) of 
Brenner^is findings assume that economic change is associated with 
subsequent recourse to iif):>atient services. As shown in table 2, the 
expecte^ relationship is found for each of the considered 
subgroups. The relationship is not, however,, uniformly strong 
across economic predictors. The best of the economic predictors 
was weighted absolute change, which was significantly related to 
lagged/service utilization for each group. Each correlation passed 
the Durbin-Watson test and, since no confounding lead 
.relationships appeared, an ideal cross-correlational pattern 
emerged. The relationships varied in direction across groups'. The 
total Ipopulation wtfs related at both a one-month (-.47, p<.05) 
and $ix-m9nth lag (.49,/? < .05). The paradox of the opposite signs 
may be due to differences in the subgroup findings. Males rea(bted 
inversely tit a one-month lag ( -.51 , /? < .05) while females reacted. 
As Brenner found, positively at six months (.65, />< .05). The old 
aftd middle-aged showed significant correlations (-.47, p<.05, 
and -.53, p<.05 respectively) at one*month lag, while the young 
showed a positive relationship (.67, p< .05) at-the six-month lag. 
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Table 2 

« Cross-Corrtiationg Between Two Meayarw of Economic Chimge and Inpatient Caae Opcningg 



Dcpcfldnt VarbiMe 

— : „ — , Pin c ^ lBg ( Months) , Syncfaronom 

All Case Opwiagi 765432 1 12. 

1 = Unemployment -.11 .12 -.20 -.06 -.69ac -.49«*'-.19 .04 .12 .01 

2= Weighted Change .20 .03 -.29 .06 .09 .21 -.21 .25 ..47ao -.22 

Males . . 

1. 00 .16 -.21 -.16 -.73*''-.34«''-.19 .15 .09 *.08 

2 24 .03 -.34 .10 .16 .22 -.22 .08- -.51*" -.08 

Females 

1 -.25 -.05 -.14 .13 -.28 -.19 -.06 -.21 .04 .21 

2 10 .07 -.15 .14 -.04 .-.13 -.02 .43 -.24 -.20 

Young 

1 -.26 .08 -.01 .23 -.12 -.12 -.00 -.16 .11 .20 

2.. 31 .15, -.19 .08 -.16 -.1^ -.02 .40 .00 M 

Middle-Agcd . 

I .04 -.04 -.42 -.11 -.56*" -.41 --29 -.01 .06 -.10 

2. : *. .03 .06 -.17 .02' :i4 .09 -.21 .29 -.53**' -.29 

1 -.06 .26 .03 -.25 -.86"*' -.59«'' -.02 .2?, 03 .00 

2 26 -.(£:: -.42 .25 .21 .29 -.14 ylB -.47" .02 

a = p<.05 (two tailed test), n = 18 months. Q J 

b= No autocorrelation at p>. 05. 

c = I nconclusive Durbin- Watson at p > .05 . • * 
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49 ab 22 
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.65**^ .38 
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Unemployment produced lagged correlations for the total 
population (lag 6. .56. p<.05). males (lag 6. ,56^/?<.0 5). th e old 
(lag 6, .64, p<.05), and middle-aged (1^ 6, .49, p<.D5). The 
lagged correlation for the old yielded an inconclusive Durbin- 

^Walsoii liTialislic. NoHe of the cross-correlations fits the ideal 
pattern in that each also showed signiHcant correlations in the lead 

"'Configuration. These lead correlations were predictable from the 
fact that unemployment, even after deseasonalizing, showed a 
nine-month peak to valley cycle. 

Absolute economic change yiefded no significant cross-correla- 
tions and was dropped from the computations for columns 3 and 4 
of figure 1. 

The relationship between symptoms and inpatient case openings 
„ weakens the provocation explanation. As shown in table 3, none 
of the cross-correlations produces significant lagged relationships. 
The reduced number of leads and lags in table S^reflects the fact 
that only 16 months of survey data were available. The number of 
cases in the time series analysis therefore varies from 16 in the 
synchronous configuration to i4 at lag and lead 3. 

Tables ' 
Cross-Corr^ations between 
Symptoms and Inpatient Case Openings 



Dependent Viiriable 



Synchro- 
Preceding (Months) nous Following 
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.09 
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Young 


.63 


-.29 


-.42 


.03 


.30 


-.08 


.25 


Middle- Aged 


.10 


-.03 ' 


-.23' 


.22 


- -.07 


.03 


.00 


Old 


-".35 


.36 


.28 


.21 


-.25 


.00 


.01 



















n- 16 in synchronous configuration, and at lag and lead 1, 15 at 2, and 14 at 3. 
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Table 4 shows that the uncovering hypothesis, as opposed to 
provocation, is supported by the relationship between inpatient 
case openings and economic change controlling for saifle month 
symptoms. The pattern of relationships across the subgroups is 
similar to that' found between economic change and outpatient 
case openings in table -2. While the magnitude of the correlations is 
very similar, fewer in table 4 reach significance because of the loss 
of degrees of freedom incurred by partial correlation techniques. 



The results described above suggest that in the Kansas City 
.Metropolitan area in the early 1970s, the relationship between 
economic change and recourse to inpatient mental health facilities 
was due more to the uncovering than to the provocation of 
behavioral disorders. 

It is a challenge to the uncovering hypothesis to explain the 
finding that females and' the youngs reacted proportionately to 
measures of economic well-being, while males, the middle-aged, 
and the elderly reacted inversely. A plausible explanation of the 
subgroup differences, compatible with both the uncovering 
hypothesis and with economic theory, is Barker's (Barker and 
Schoggen, 1973) concept of over- and under-manning. Barker's 
model posits that social systems that are under-manned need to be 
tolerant of >partid|feht idiosyncracies to maintain themselves. 
Over-manned systems, on the other hand, can afford to label their 
deviants and to exclude them from useful roles because th^e is a 
surplus of "normals" to perform necessary functions. 

A community with an expanding economy might be considered 
und^-manned and might therefore be willing to provide roles and 



economy could lead to tne intolerance of overrmanning and less 
reluctance in labeling deviants. Social sub-systems of the 
-community, ranging from employment settings to schools and 
families, woi^d all be affected by Barker's concepts. Tolerance for 
behavioral problems in males and the 'middle-aged may, for 
example, decrease as the economy becomes over-manned and 
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■/><.05 {two tidied tett). n - 16 monthi. 
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therefore more selective. The individual (or his family) may 
attribute his inability to hold if secure job to a behavioral problem 
and be driven to professional help that would restore the wage 
earner to a competitive level of functioning as soon as possible. 

The positive relationship of economic conditions to inpatient 
treatment for women is consistent with the manning model if we 
adopt the traditional belief that a woman's role is predominantly 
to supply social support at home, to earn a supplementary income, 
or both. When the economy turns downward, both roles become 
increasingly important, and tolerance of idiosyncracies may rise. 
During times of economic expansion, the perceived need for a 
strong family unit as a source of consolation and support, or for 
supplementary income, may decrease. The decision then to seek 
•professional help for behavioral problems may therefore be an 
ea'siet one for a woman to make. 

• 

Barker's manning construct could explain the inverse relation- 
ship f^r the young to the degree that the category included persons 
still living in the family. Like wives, children can serve as sources 
of supplementary income and social support, even if slight, during 
bad economic times. In periods of economic expansipn, the 
primary wage earners may be able to provide enough income to 
secure care for the marginally disordered. Expansion also means 
that primary wage earners are not likely to have so much time to 
provide at-home care or that the family in less in need of mutual 
support. 

The difficulties with the available data discussed above require 
that conclusions from the results of this study be drawn with great 
care. Even though these results favor uncovering over provoca- 
tion, other explanations have not been ruled out. One such 
explanation is the "private-to-public shift." That is, changed 
economic conditions may have neither provoked nor uncovered 
pathology but may only have shifted existing clients from the 
private to the public sector. Although this possibility was ruled out 
in Brenner's study in New York (1973), it merits attention in 
future studies. 
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Another contending explanation, that cas^ openings may have 
varied witJx supply;, is notjneasuced in this study. If jmpply vaiied_ 
with economic change,' the observed economic change-case 
opening relationship would be more apparent than real. Because 
of the heightened public, political, and mental health professional 
awareness of Brenner's research, the supply of mental health 
services may become linked by^olicy to economic change. If long 
waiting lists were obtained at mental health centers, fluctuations in 
supply would then guarantee a strong, if artifactual, relationship 
between economic change and treated cases. Scj^olars should, 
watch for evidence of what may be referred to as the **Brcnner 
effect," a special case of- the "economic change-supply of 
services" relationship. Interestingly, even measures of untreated 
dis6rder may not be immune to this "Brenner effect." As the 
popular media sensitize citizens to the links between economic 
change and diisorder, surveyed respondents may be expected to be 
' .mqre conscious of symptoms and to admit to mors of them during 
periods of bid economic news. Additional survey items may have 
to be developed to check on heightened awareness. 

A third explanation of the fmdings is that the symptom survey 
may have have reached those persons whose behavioral disorders 
had been provoked by economic change. It is possible that those 
who exhibited economically precipitated symptoms were shielded 
from surveyors by family or professional caretakers. 

While the inference mat uncovenng was at work in Kansas City 
detracts from Brenner 'Ifovored provocation hypothesis, it should 
be noted V that his fmdings were replicated under conditions 
specified by his critics. As table 2 indicates, outpatient case 
openings were related to measures of economic change for each 
considered subgroup. The hypotheses offered by Pierce (1967) and 
by Catalano and Dooley (1977) that change per se may be as 
stressful as ditectional change #was not supported. Absolute 
. change was riot related to inpatient case openings or to symptoms. 
Weighted absolute change, a measure devised to improve on the 
unemployment rate as ah indicator of directional change, 
produced ideal croi^s-correlational patterns and should be 
considered as an alternative to the unemployment rate in future 
, . analyses. . , 
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Jmpmcatiqns 



Dooley and Catalano (1977) argue that findings such as those 
described above have implications for .the provision of preventive 
as well as remedial mental health services. The assumption that 
economic change provokes disorder has led to the suggestion that 
primary prevention programs can be devised to meet the needs of 
those groups most likely to be affected by anticipated economic 
stressors. The cun;^t findings indicate that calls for primary 
prevention- progranSvbased on econometric forecasts may be 
, premature. 

The usefulness of measuring the relationship of economic 
change to the utilization of mental health services remains Obvious 
for plartning remedial sei'^s. Regardless of whether patients 
exhibit problems provoked or uncovered by economic change, 
they will need to be taken care of. To the degree that demand can 
be anticipated through forecasting based' on economic data, the 
allocation of scarce resources can be made more rational. 

It has also been argued that behavioral outcomes of economic 
change should be included among the c*sts anticipated by decision 
makers when conducting cost/benefit calculations for proposed 
policy shifts (Brenner, 1977). Although these arguments are based 
on the provocation assumption, they remain valid, with an 
iipportant exception, if the findings above prove generalizaWe. 
The exception is concerned with the human costs of pain and 
suffering that is assumed to be attributed to economic change by 
|khe provocatioj[i hypothesis. If economic change provokes 
disorder, the human costs should be taKien into account,- along 
with the cost of serving those victims who request help, and 
deducted from the anticipated benefits of any policy that 
encourages change. If economic change uncovers existing 
disorder, only the costs of servicing new demands should be 
accounted and deducted. There may, of course, be sub^symptom 
distress provoked by economic change that should be counted as a 
cost. The challenge is to measure those beyond the anecdotal I6vel. 
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Conclusion 



. The application of the logic underlying figure 1 to the Kansas 
City data was not intended to be the definitive discriminating test 
between the uncovering and provocation hypotheses. The 
problems inherent in measuring symptoms and inventorying case 
openings mean that The reported findings must be cpnsidered 
tentative. This caveat, however, docs not detract from the" fact 
that the provocation .hypothesis was not supported by state of the 
art analyses of the best archival data currently available. It seems 
prudent, therefore, for social scientists to indicate that their 
support for favored policies springs from moral values rather than 
from established fact. • 
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SOCIAL SUI^PORT & STRESS: 
SOME GET^ERAL ISSUES AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THE 
PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYNffeNT 



G. RAMSAY 'UEM 
JOAN HUSER UE;M 



After nearly a decade of seemingly intractable crises, in the 
domestic and international economy, reseajcn on the problem of 
unemployment has expanded rapidly in virtually every area of the 
social sciences. This work is challenged both by clear sind pressing 
social needs and by conceptual problems in comprehending the 
manner in which human well-being is affected by a declining 
economy. 

The current interest in the problem of unemployment also 
represents the revival of a research tradition that origiliated during 
the great depcessionl While the major issues raised by researchers 
who studied^ unemployment during the depression focused 
principally on the economic qosts of large-scale job loss and 
related programs of relief, and only->5^ecJondarily on social an^ 
health consequences, current work has taken the broad human 
costs of unemployment^ as its main point of departi^re. 
Furthermore, whereas early investigations of unemployment relied 
heavily on intensive case studies of individual workers and their 
families, contemporary research has been stimulated by striking 
findings from longitudinal analyses pf aggregate economic and 
health indices. This shift in methodology and unit of analysis is 



•This work is related in part to research supported by the National institute (Jf Mental^ 
Health Grant MH-31316-01. ^ 
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appreciation to Larry Finison. ftlarc Fried, Susan Gore, Les Howard, Tom Mangione, 
Steve McElfresh, Elliot Mishler, and Sharon Rosen. 
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not insignificant, in that it locates the determinants of the social 
costs of unemployment in the macroeconomy as well as in the 
personal encounter with job loss. It therefore emphasizes the study 
of those social structures and processes through which large-scale 
societal changes in labor force participation relate to social and 
health consequences for individual workers, rather than simply the 
dynamics of personal response to unemployment. The concqmial 
and methodological issues.associated with each of these points of 
view are by no means the same; the former poses a genuinely 
interdisciplinary problem that cuts across traditional lines of 
inquiry. _ 

One program of research that has contributed significantly to 
the creation of this framework for the study of unemployment is 
the work of Harvey Brenner (1973, 1976), i^ which several indices 
of economic change have been demonstrated to co-vary at state 
and national levels conastently and powerfully with a broad range 
of health and social -fJIkators. Recent studies by several other 
investigators (Catalanq and Dooley, 1977; Qabarino, 1976; 
Pierce, 1967; and Sclar, 1978) have followed this trfidition and 
have added to 'the 'mounting evidence that' such outcomes as 
mental illness, physical impairment, suicide, and child abuse are 
closely related to the state of tlie economy. One long-range 
challenge to unemployment research posed by these findings is to 
define the multiple processes and structures through^ which such 
effects may oqfur. 

Much of the effort to tackle this problem thus far has focused 
on the extent to which personally experienced stressors may 
originate in the economy at large, mediated through intervening 
levels of the social system (Catalano and Dooley, 1977;"Liem and 
Liem, 1978). It is, apparent, however, that the consequences of 
change in the macroeconomy can differ widely across groups as 
well as among individuals. This variabilit>r may in turn be 
contingent^n the manner in which different economic stressors, 
or factors thatmoderate their effect*s, are distributed within the * 
population. The focus of the-present discussion is-on the second of 
these two, and more specifically^ on the moderating effects of 
interpersonal relationships. This particular function of interper- 
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sonal rclfitionships, conundtUy referred to as social support 
(Cobb. 1978; Cobb and Kasl. 1977; i3ore^ I<j73;-and-Pinneau,. 
1975), has received increasing atteiition in research on stress as 
■ well as in medical and psyclviatric epidemiology. However, ^nly-a 
minor portion of Jhis work has been devoted to the effects of 
social support specifically in relation to economic hardship, such 
as the experience of job loss. 

In this discussion we will first draw 6n contributions from the 
larger body of work to raise several general issues regarding the 
conceptualization of social support as a moderator of stress. 
Then, in light of these comments, we will review some of the 
research on sdcial support in the context of unemployment stress 
as a basis for suggesting conceptual and methodological 
considerations for directing future work in this area. Finally, we 
vvill return' to the more corilplex relationship between the 
macroeconomy and individual well-being and present several 
preliminary ideas regarding the place of social support in that 
relationship. 

Social Support and Stress 

Some of the issues regarding social support as a moderator of 
stress first came to our attention when we reviewed the literature 
on, stressful life events (Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 1974; 
Holmes and Rahe, 1967; Rabkin and Struening, 1976) to aid in the 
interpretation of the ecological correlation between psychiatric 
admission&and employment levels reported by Brenner (1973). We 
were initially struck by the absence, for the most part, of 
moderating or contextual variables in the design of early life 
events studies, implying that the stress of life events is largely 
invariable across individuals. Life event stressors appeared to be 
treated as analogs of physical stressors in engineering and 
mechanical models of stress (Scott and Howard, 1970), where the 
relatively fixed and delimited properties of physical structures 
perrait^he^specificatlon of stress limits in categorical terms. One 
might reasonably assume, however, that, unless life events are 
defined only as extreme and highly traumatic events (see e.g., 
Basowitz et al. , 1955; Janis, 1954), it would be virtually impossible 
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to define the relevant universe of significant stressful events for 
different individuals or groups without some consideration of the 
contexts in which they are experienced. We suspect that the 
relatively small amount of variance usually accounted for by life 
events scales in different measures of well-being reflects, in part, 
the lack of attention to contextual factors. 

Reciently, life events researchers have given more consideration 
to those characteristics of the situation and person that may 
condition the imp^t of potentially stressful events. Both in efforts 
to model the process underlying the impact of life events (Cobb, 
1974), and in several empirical studies of complications during 
pregnancy (Nuckolls, Cassel, and Kaplan, 1972) and psychological 
impairment (Myers, Lindenthal, and Pepper, 1975', Liem and 
Liem, 1977), social support has been treated as a particularly 
salient contextual variable for moderating the impact of stress. 

The argument for this function of interpersonal relationships 
has drawn on findings in several other areas of research- In 
virtually every review of the literature on social support known to 
us (Gore, 1973; Gore, 1978a; Gore, 1978b; Heller, 1978; Kaplan, 
Cassel, and Gore, 1977; and Pinneau, 1975), epidemiological 
research that associates such variables as social isolation and 
marital status with disorder, experimental studies of affiliation as 
a response to fear, research on the interpersonal context of work 
and unemployment stress, and clinical observations of the 
therapeutic effect? of positive interpersonal relationships are cited 
as offering findings co^wistent with the hypothesis that 
interpersonal supports buffer stress. 

In spite of the increasing attention given to interpersonal 
relations as critical contextual factors related to health and^^al 
well-being, the proposition that supportive relationships mitigate 
,the effects of stressful experiences still awaits more conclusive 
'tests. As others have observed (Pinneau, 1975; Gbre, 1978), the 
data in regard to this hypothesis are often mixed, and supporting 
evidence is frequently open to alternative interpretations. Several 
basic conceptional and methodological issues are suggested by the 
diverse research bearing on social support and deserve special 
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consideration in future efforts to clarify the stress-reducing 
jfV'??^*^?*? 9/ !^^t?rpcrsqnaJ rd 

The ProMem of Categorical Typing 

A problem that has perhaps more i)ervasive signiHcance than 
any other for research in this. area is the tendency, especially at the 
. point of measurement, to treat the functions and qualities of 
specific relationships as if they were stable over time and 
situations. The ^me basic issue- was filso raised in our discussion 
of life events research. There we noted that stress levels have often 
been treated as invariable properties of life events. To some 
extent, the problem of categorical typing is unavoidable in the 
construction of any measure of social support for the purposes of 
prediction. Jt must be resolved principally in the overall planning 
of a research strategy, i.e.^ longitu<;!inal as opposed to 
cross-sectional designs do not necessitate assignment of absolute 
charactejistics to interp>ersonal rt^Jiationships. 

Intuitively, the inappropriateness of categorical typing is 
exemplified by a case in which a relationship (with a close friend, 
. for example) that one defmes as source of^ support may, on some 
occasions, exacerbate stress by being a source of competing 
obligations or may simply be irrelevant to the circumstances in 
which stress is encountered^ What ^ determines the particular 
significance of a relationship at a given moment probably includes 
a wide range of factors, s^ch as the types 6f need made salient by 
the occurrence of a stresfsor, one's attribiitions in the situation, 
and the recent history <ff the relationship itself. Efforts to assess 
social support that fail to take into account the importance of 
circumstancial factors such as these ai|e likely to encounter 
cOTsiderable errpr variance in ^analyses of stress/support 
interaction effects. Furthermore, as notecj by Gore (197%), the 
absence of attention to factors like theise contributes to the 
difficulties of interpreting such findings ks the more favorable 
health status of married p)ersons vs. those without spouses 
(Bloom, 1977), or residents of socially integrated vs disintegrated 
communities (Paris and Dunham, 1934), in terms of the buffering 
hypothesis. For example, persons with close ties to dthers may. 
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have more and better supportive f^ources for coping with stress 
than persons with fewer and weaker ties. It may also be the case, 
however, that the former have simply been better protected from 
stressors in the first place. Alternatively, it is possible that persons 
with few and weak ties may experience greater stress than others 
as a result of conflict in existing relationships or a recent loss of 
close ties. v ' ■ ■ " 

The^? comments suggest that to evaluate the buffering effects of 
social support, one needs to ask which relationships moderate 
stress under what circumstances, rather than which relationships 
can be categorically defined as supportive or nonsupportive. In the 
conduct of such invjestigfitions, it is also necessary to maintain 
clear conceptual distinctions among the various ways in which 
interpersonal relations may influence personal well-being, i.e., 
through the moderation of stress, the prevention of stressors, or 
the creation of stress. In addition to these possibilities, we should 
also consider the roje of ties to others in gratifying needs unrelated 
to the occurrence of stress, e.g., developmental or maturational 
needs. Because these alternatives may represent important 
life-enhancing functions of the same human relationship, they can 
easily be cohfounded in measures of interpersonal ties designed to 
assess any one of them. 

Support Attributes of Interpersonal Relationships 

The critique of categorical typing is relevant not only to the 
problem of determining the conditions under which relationships 
are supportive, but also to the identification of the ways in which 
relationships are supportive. The moderation of stress by a 
particular relationship theoretically can occur in several ways 
which may vary across stress situations. Hence, given needs for 
coping with stress, and precisely how these needs are served by 
one's relations to others, may be influenced by contextual and 
historical factors (i.e., needs experienced in the situation, personal" 
attributions, and past experience with ties to others) in much the 
same manner that the basic functions of different relationships are 
determined. For example, literature on the job search. (Foote, 
1973; Sheppard and Belitsky, 1966), indicates that individuals are 
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apt to turn to others who are important to them for varyit^g kinds 
of help <e.g.f emotional «nd iastrumlht«l) as drcumstanees 
associated with the job huni change. 

The language used to describe the abstract qualities that have 
traditionally been associated with supportive relationships differs 
widelyTT^Jeverthelcss, there seems to be considerable agrMjniehr as 
to the natuVe of the attributes^ themselves. On the most general 
level, social support includes an instrumental and emotional 
dimension. The former refers to the direct provision of material 
resources and services, ^kift^ation, and advice. Emotional 
support generally includes the expression of'pqsitive effects such . 
as liking and caring, affirmation of attitudes and values, and 
acceptance. Systematic research "data indicating-that these qualities 
are crucial is simply unavailable at present. Aside from 
experimental studies of affiliation during stress (Schachter, 1959), 
the empirical support for this two-factor classiflcation of 
suppQrtive attributes comes from observations of helping behavior 
across a widely diverse body ^f literature. 

Given our assumption, however, that different attributes of 
supportive relationships are neither, consistently descriptive of 
particular relationships nor relevant in all situations of stress, our 
inclination is to put aside the development of a comprehensive 
theory of social support for the moment. Instead, what might be 
more useful is a somewhat looker conceptual framework that takes 
into account the situational specificity of needs for support and 
the potential for change, both in whether or not a relationship' 
provides support and in ks particular supportive qualities. It is to 
this task that we turn next. , 

The Process of Coping 

In light of the general issues we have raised about the contingent 
nature of social support resources, one way to represent the 
structure and process underlying the impact of a stressor is a 
model of coping. This is the strategy we are currently employing in 
a study of family and individual response to job loss. Our 
approach to such a model specifies the occurrence of a stressful 
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event, and where relevant a preceding anticipation stage, followed 
by the experience of stress and a three-part coping process (sec 
figure 1) This structure distinguishes amon^ three moments in the 
coping process where supportive relations become meaningful in 
response to specific and, for the most part, unique circumstances, 
i.e., the stag? of anticipati^iK^r threat, the initial experience of 
stress, and the coping processjtself. This latter stage of the model 
is further differentiated into , aTfect maintenance, problem 
appraisal and definition, and planining and implementation 
components, each of which makes salient different forms of 
supportive behavior. This structure incorporates previous work by 
' Cobb (1974), Morley (1970), and Rapoport (1965), and provides a 
clear set of referents for anticipating the kinds of interpersonal 
help that may be relevant in the light of a particular stressor. 

Two other aspects of the model also help -to specify relevant 
supports. The first is the defhiition of stressors as the loss of 
important life-sustaining or life-enhancing resources. Thus, based 

' on the literature on worJc, one might expect that losses involving 
fiiiancial resources, a source of affirmation and esteem, and a 

'^routine that structures time and activities would constitute the 

-potential stress of unemployment. Relevant social supports would 
be' those most responsive to these kinds of losses. A second point 
of reference fof helping behaVior lies in the outcome of coping 

^ itself. Ineffective coping may generate new stresses that in turn are 
responsive to particular types of support. 

The orientation to process in this model also permits the 
investigator to attend to changes in the functions and qualities of 

r particular supportive relationships and in the sources of 
'interpersonal suppofts for particular needs. !For example, the 
process of coping may exhaust some interpersonal resources, 
create strain in other supportive relationships, or serve to mobilize 
the help of someone who has previously beeh indifferent. This 
kind of change represents the reciprocal relation between stress 
and support and is an important aspect of our earlier critique of 

A the categorical typing of interpersonal functions and attributes. 
The model, however, does not provide a formal basis for 
anticipating changes in relationships that occur outside the coping 
process. 
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The approach to research on the ' mo.detation of stress by 
intefpefsonal relations suggested by the coping framework clearly 
assumes considerable variability in social support resources, and 
we recognize that this position is largely untested in existing 
research. It emerged partly as we" sought to explain the lack of 
strong support fQr the moderating effects of interpersonal 
relationships in the literature. How necessary a process-oriented 
approach to social support may be in relation to different stressors 
remains to be answered by future work. 

Alternative Sources of Social Support 

Thus far, we have addressed some general conceptual and 
related methodological issues regarding the moderating influences 
of interpersonal relationships on stressful life experiences. While 
the dyadic xelationship whkh has been the implicit focus of these 
comments may in fact r^esent the basic unit of social support 
resources, aggregates of interpersonal relationships may also 
constitute sources of. support. The family, neighborhood, 
community^, gind workplace, for example, have all been cited in 
research on social* support, both as locations of significant 
supportive relationships . (Gore, 1978; Ferman, 1975; and 
Tolsdorf, 1976)' and as interpersonal structures, that could provide ' 
a generalized climate of support (Moos,, 1974), a feeling of 
belonging or of having firm roots (Saras^n, 1974), and a 
protection against exposure to stressors (Gore, 1973). Whether 
these larger systems of social interaction are most important 
because of their influence on where one turns for support, because 
of their role in determining the quality of the dyadic relationshilis 
within them, or because of their properties as social, systems 
remains an empirically unresolved question. can be inferred 
from some data that persons located in different occupational 
settings may find co-workers, family and kin, and friends 
differentially important as sources of instrumental (Foote, 1973) 
and emotional (Finlayson, 1976) support. Warren and Clifford 
(1975) and Komarovsky (1940) have provided evidence that 
Structural characteristics of neighborhoods and families are 
associated vyith the quality and patterns of thc^^supportive relation- 
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ships in them . Studies of organizational (Burke and We ir, 1975), 
~famfly"(Moos71974), and community climate (Newbrough, 1973) 
also suggest that dimensions such as exploitative/participatory, 
cohesive/antagonistic, and autonomous/controlling c4n be reli- 
ably measured and may function in both .stress-indudng and 
redqcing capacities. These findings suggest the possibility that 
social support may be an attribute of systems of interpersonal^ 
relationships as well as dyadic relationships. 

In view of this possibility, it is important to note that the same 
cautions regarding the categorical assignment of the function of 
social sOpport to interpersonal ties apply to other units of analysis 
as well. Thus, the supportiveness of the family is only one of its 
many potential, functions; it is just as likely that, at times, the 
family may be a source of significant stress (Croog, 1970). The 
tendency to conceptualize aggregate interpersonal networks in 
categorical terms has sometimes been characteristic of the use of 
the concept of the social network (Tolsdorf, 1976) in the social 
support literature. The social network is employed in this context 
pirincipally as a conceptual and measurement tool that summarizes 
the total array of interpersonal supports available to an individual. 
Its construction, however, involves the determination of one*s 
direct of indirect ties to close or imp>ortant persons, the functions 
of which, as noted earlier, cannot be defined in absolute terms. 
The notion of a social support network is, in actuality ^ an 
abstraction of only one of many qualities from afi^aggregate of 
ongoing relationships. These relationships exist within formal and 
informal structures that embody normative regulations, and hence 
' they reflect a wide range of rights and obligations. The availability 
of social support from one*s network of close relations is therefore 
dependent both on the substance of these reciprocal expectations 
and on one's ability to meet his/her obligations. 

These comments are liot intended to discourage further use of 
the social network concept. Quite to the contrary, it is one of the 
few promising approaches to the analysis of human relationships 
at the macro level in which relational structure- and dynamics are 
not limited to a single institutional or organizational setting. 
Accordingly it captures linkag<^s across contexts that have hithierto 
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been inaccessible to other theoretical approaches, such as role 
theory. If pathways to different supportive relationships are 
constrained by the total nexus of one's relationships, and if the 
network or particular subsets are important referents for one's 
feelings of belonging and being supported, the social network can 
make an important contribution to studies of the moderation of 
stress. These questions, however, must be approached with the 
recognition that social networks, by virtue of their highly complex 
interdependence, contain competition and conflict as well as ties 
to supportive resources, and that furthermore, these dynamics 
operate not only between individuals but among aggregates of 
persons as well. 

Process-oriented studies of the use of pathways to resources in 
one's network, as in Foote (1973) and Granovetter's research 
(1973) on the job search and Howard's study (1974) of transition 
from rural to urban life, would seem to represent an effective 
strategy for exploring network characteristics. They are concerned 
first with how networks are actually used under specific conditions 
of need and only then with how the choice of pathways to help is 
constrained by network structure and content. This approach to 
network analysis seems to us to be an important first step for 
research on the moderation of unemployment stress which may at 
some future time permit the construction of network scales with 
substantial predictive power. 

Social Support and Unemployment 

We have spent some time in clarifying a number of conceptual 
issues that bear on social support as a moderator of stress in order 
to establish a working framework from >yhich to review research 
on the functions of social support in relation to the particular 
stressor of unemployment. Our major objectives in this review 
have been to evaluate the present evidence for a moderating effect 
by human relationships on stress from jo6 loss, and to suggest a 
number of directions for future research consistent with these 
data. 

The evidence that interpersonal relationships can moderate the 
negative effects of unemployment conies basically from two 
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sources. The first consists of a number of in depth case studies of 
unemployed workers and their families. These studies consistently 
note the critical role played by family relationships and friends in 
deteripining responses to unemployment. By and large, studies of 
this type were carried out during and immediately follovying the 
^eat depression, although more recently there have been several 
noteworthy additions, ^he second source of evidence is a lintited 
number of empirical studies designed specifically to examine the 
moderating role of interpersonal relationships vis-a-vis unemploy- 
ment arid the strain produced by it. 

The-carly work of such persons as Angell (1936), Bakke (1940), 
Komarovsky (1940), Jahoda, Lazarsfeld, and Zeisel (1971), and 
Eisenberg and Lazarsfeld (1938) provides rich descriptions of both 
the despair, isolation, and resignation accompanying the 
separation of the individual and the family from the workplace, 
and the quality of interaction within the family that ameliorates 
these effects. Komarovsky (1940), for example, noted that the 
nature of the preunemployment relationship between a worker 
and his spouse was a critical determinant of the degree of 
deterioration of family functioning that took place throughout the 
course of unemployment. Egalitarian marital relationships based 
on love ^nd respect were more likely to promote a continued * 
family stability in the face of prolonged unemployment than were 
patriarchal relationships of a utilitarian nature. 

Similar attention is drawn to social relationships as important 
buffers against the stresses of job loss in Bakke's report (1940) of 
family conditions that foster optimal coping during extended 
unemployment. Bakke 'found that the ability and willingness of 
other family members to assume the provider role following 
unemployment of the primary breadwinner served to decrease the 
disruption of family stability. He further observed that 
extrafamilial relationships were important for sustaining family 
stability because they provided emotional support and encourage- 
ment, financial assistance, jol?^ leads, and social pressure to. 
maintain the integrity of the family. Each of thes«4s obviously an 
example of an emotional or instrumental suppbrt. Jahoda, 
Lazarsfeld, and Zeisel (1971) suggest that differences in family 
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and social relationships, together with differences in financial 
rcsourccs-and individualskills and abilities^ were respOMlble fpr 
the varied responses to job loss they observed among uneniployed 
workers in Marienthal. Furthermore, they note, as did Bakke, that 
over time unemployment stress may tax the very relationships that 
earlier served to moderate its negative effects. 

These examples of research carried out during the depression 
offer richly detailed insights into the .potentially moderating roles 
of family and friends in the face of severe unemployment stress. 
They imply an appreciation of the experience of jfib loss and the 
evolving response to it as a highly complex process in which 
multipl/^ Factors, themselves susceptible to change, determine the 
outcome. These observations are made largely in reference to 
family response to unejmployment. While it is probably reasonable 
to assume that the process is similar for the unemployed worker 
himself, this conclusion rests heavily on inference. 

There are also a number of methodological limitations in these 
studies that suggest caution in relying too heavily on their 
observations. The data collected were often Fctrospectite, 
depending on only one or two intensive interviews to capture tne 
' broad experience of unemployment. Furthermore, control groups 
of employed persons were rarely included, leaving to speculation 
the "main effect" of job loss. Finally, the concept of social 
support as a particular conditional quality of interpersonal 
relationships was not addressed directly. Nevertheless, these 
studies as a group continue to be among our most important 
resources for a close recording of the experience of unemploy- 
ment. 

A contemporary investigation of a similar nature was carried 
■ out fey Powell and Driscoll (1973), focusing more directly on thp 
unemployed Worker. These researchers outline a four-stage 
response patterh among unemployed engineers and scientists that 
includes changes\ in job-seeking behavior, feelings and attitudes, 
^nd relationships^ witl) bthers. Like Komarovsky, Bakke, and 
<4Bdhoda et al., they observe that support from family and friends is 
la critical factor in warding off depression and maintaming a ^^^^^ 
/consistent job-search effort. At the same time, they emphasize the 
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fact that, over a period of time, iunemployment frequently leads to 
the detcrioriEittoh of those very same family relations and,;. 
friendships. In fact, these changes in relationships represent one 
indicator of the onset of the third stage of unemployment. 

A number of other contemporary investigators have noted the 
negative effects' of unemployment on marital relations, and on the 
family in general (FurStenbcrg, 1974^ Levin, 1975; Rainwater, 
1974). Jacobson (1977), however, cautions against blanket 
acceptance of the proposition that pi;olonged unemployment per 
se leads to tll^ deterioration of interpersonal relationships j 
Working with interview data from a group of middle-class 
professionals similar to those studied by Powell and Driscoll and 
looking specifically at , the effects of unemployment on 
friendships, he argues tha^t is not the. quality of particular 
relationshit)s that changes as a re^t of unemployment, but rather 
who is looked upon as a friend. In nonstressful circumstances,, 
persons may identify as friends peopfle who are considered "old" 
or ''close'* friends, casual friends, acquaintances, and business 
associates. When confronted with the stress of unemployment, the 
criteria become more stringent. What occurs, therefore, is not a 
loss of friends or a deterioration in friendship^, but a recognition 
that only certain relationships are relevant to the process of coping 
with unemployment. Jacobson comments further that the 
availability of Hnaivcjial resources appears to be the leading 
determinant of mood responses to unemployment as well as of the 
ability to sustain the job search. It plays a less definitive role in 
influencing the pattern of relations to others, although it may be 
more important for the marital relationship. Finally, he takes issue 
with Powell and Driscoll's concept of fixed stages in the response 
to unemployment, suggesting that considerable variation in 
financial resources produces wide variation in the experiences thnt 
follow job loss. 

« * 

Whether unemployment affects important interpersonal rela- 
tionships by changing one's perceptions and manner of labeling 
them or by creating circumstances such as a reduction in financial 
resources that affects relationships, this general body of literature 
highlights the conditional status of relationships throughout the 
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job loss experience. Consc<iuently, it makes salient the gei^eral 
model we have proposed for research on the stress-support 
interaction. 

Probably the most detajled contemporary rejwrt of the role of 
social supports directly in relation "to physical and psychological 
consequences of job loss is based on a lorigitudinf 1 study of two 
groups of blue-collar workers who were terminated from work 
because of factory closings (Cobb and Kasl, 1977; Gore, 1973; 
Kasl, Gore, and Cobb, 1975). At each of several data collection 
points over a' two-year peri4NK evidence was obtained that the 
consequences of job loss were least severe for workers who 
perceived their spouses, friends, and relatives to be supportive 
^during the course of unemployment. Specifically, Gore (1973) 
reports that unemployed men with a high perceived level. pf 
support had relatively lower and more stable cholesterol levels, 
reported fewer symptoms of illness and fewer days of not feeling 
well, and reported less self-condemnation than unemployed men 
with low levels of perceived support. In addition, unemployed, 
unsupported men saw themselves more economically deprived 
than unemployed, supported men. In fact, while objective 
measures of economic circumstan^s indicated that the financial 
status of both groups of men improved after finding a new job, 
the inadequately supported men continued to feel economically 
deprived long after economic stability Was reestablished. 

These findings make several important contributions to pur 
understanding of the role of social support vis-a-vis unemploy- 
ment. First, the study provides one of the few empirical tests of the 
. moderating function of interpersonal relationships. Later analyses 
of more extensive data (Cobb and Kasl, 1977) essentially confirm 
the earlier findings, although the moderation effect is clearly 
stronger for psychological than for physiological variables. The 
longitudinal design in this research also permits observations of 
the effects of social support at different phases in the experience of 
unemployment, including reemployment. 

The nature of the measures of support employed in this ^bsearch 
make it difficult) to determine the precise nature of the support 
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provided, as the researchers themselves acknowledge. Gore (1973) 
suggests that it is likely thai the support ww ofian^^e^ 
rather than an instrumental nature, since support did not affect 
the actual length of unemployment. Finally, the finding that urban 
men perceived themselves as less adequately supported than rural 
men is noteworthy and suggests that availability of support may be 
dependent in part on characteristics of the larger enviroimiental 
context. / 

While these data provide the strongest current evidence for a 
moderating effect of supportive relationships, the findings are in 
soMe instances weak and in others difficult to interpret. Cobb and 
Kasl (1977), for example, find virtually no relationship between 
measures of perceive^ social support and their measures of 
physiological symptoms. Furthermore, there is little evidence that 
the support variablc^affects the likelihood of contracting a disease 
following job Idss, except in t|| case of arthritis." The fact that the 
measure of support was basedTieavily on subjective report of the 
supportiveness of one's spouse and was averaged across the five 
interview pe^iods^suggests two things. First, the test of thficffects 
of social support was conservative, given the global charSSer of 
the support measure, and second, problems lil^e response bias and 
social desirability may have confounded the treasure of support, 
making definitive interpretation of the stress/support interaction 
impossible. We suspect that with finer discrimination in both the 
measures of stress and support, the overall pattifern of results from 
these data might have been even stronger. 

* \ 

In a recent study of unemployed male and ^female . heads of 

households, Gore (1977) has begun to examine more directly the 
kinds of help that an individual needs to cope successfully with 
unemployment and their influence on one's fellings of being 
supported. Preliminary analyses indicate that friends are more 
likely to provide help with the; job search than are relatives, while 
the lattep are more apt to provide most otl^ier forms of 
instrumental help (e.g., baby sitting, transportatiori). These data 
are unique in their attempt to define mortf precisely exactly who 
provides what sort of help during unemployment. An important 
next step would be to extend this effort by relating tfec analyses 
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to more differentiated measures of unemployment stress. An 
interesting related finding is that the amount of help received is 
not always commensurate with perceptions of ^ng supported. 
For example, persons who actually receive considerable help from 
family and friends perceive substantial supportiveness only on the 
part of kin. While this finding is open to several explanations, its 
xhief significance lies in th,e need it suggests for the development of 
"social support measures that include more behaviorally oriented 
indices as well as subjective estimates of social support. 

ImpH^tions ^ 

While the number of studies that bear directly on the issue of the 
moderation of unemployment stress by interpersonal support is 
extremely limited, the research as a whole suggests that the 
moderating effect remains a tenable hypothesis. The moderation 
of unemployment stress through ties to ^ers can be inferred 
from early case study observations. Yet, tt is apparent that the 
principal concern of investigators in much of this research was to 
assess the effects of unemployment on interpersonal relationships 
, rather than to evaluate the effects of relationships on the degree of 
stress experienced. In the single formal study employing a measure 
of social support explicitly as a control variable (Cobb and Kasl, 
1977; Gore, 1973; Kasl, Gore, and Cobb, J975), the aftermath of 
plant closings appears to have had a less detrimental effect on 
workers who reported high rather than low support. However, the 
issue of causality in this relation and the nature of the relevant 
strain responses (physiological ai|d/or psychological) both remain 
unsettled. . ' 

The research strategies for futul-e work that are indicated by this 
body of literature are to some extent a foregone conclusion for us. 
The rationale for longitudinal research, based on a model of 
coping^ presented at the conclusion of our review of the social 
support literature, was formulated originally with much of the 
unemployment research in mind. As we have npted periodically, 
some evidence exists that the relationships most commonly 
referenced throughout the literature on social support, i.e., 
spouses, other family ties, and friends, are often reported as 
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having been affected by the unemployment experience. The fad 
that potentially supportive relationships are susceptible to change 
in the face of job loss necessitates process-oriented research 
strategies for the investigation of the moderation of unemploy- 
ment stress by one's tics to others. Such an approach is also 
suitable for an inquiry into which supportive relationships are 
most resilient in the face of unemployment. 

The appropriateness of a research strategy focusing on the 
process underlying speciHc respdnses to job loss is also suggested 
by some data that indicate significant variation in who it is who 
provides help for different needs and at different times during 
unemployment. For example, Gore (1977) reports that for 
unemployed men, friends or relatives are the major source of help 
for about half the needs measured. For each need, a lar^ number 
of persons also receives support from a secondary source. 
Granovetter (1973) and Foote's (1973) research on the job search 
also suggeists that for different groups of unemployed persons, the 
most important channels of help may vary. Finally, Jacobson 
(1977) repOTts that thfiL.designation of a friend changes over the 
course of unemployment, implying that different needs requiring 
the support of different relationships develop with prolonged job 
deprivation. Finlayson (1976), in desotibing patterns of help for 
wives of hospitalized spouses, observ«i a similar pattern thaj is 
associated directly with increasingly felt needs for emotional 
support as stress persists. 

gjthin the framework of the coping process, several more 
focused considerations for research on social support and 
unemployment deserve mention. The first pertains to the 
subjective-objective dimension in the measurement of social 
Support. Short of the use of participant-observers to ratp support 
received on the basis of an independent set of criteria, some 
attention needs to be paid to the design of self-report, but context 
specific and behaviorally oriented, measures of social support. 
Gore's (1977) data, indicating a discrepancy between respondents* 
recollections of specific forms of help received from others and 
their overall impressions of being supported, suggest that at least 
for some respondents and some of their relationships, reported 
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feelings of support cannot be relied upon to capture what may 
really have transpired. Which component of social support may in 
fact be most important for moderating unemployment stress is, 
for the moment, an unresolved issue. But to the extent that 
concrete help has been received, the measuring of perceived 
sup^tiveness alone is inadequate. 

Another stronger caution pertaining to the measure of social 
support is indicated by the work of Finlayson (1976). She asked 
wives of spouses with heart disease about the kind and amount of 
help they had received shortly after their husbands were 
hospitalized. A year later she interviewed the respondents again 
and asked the same questions about support in reference to the 
earlier time period. At the second interview, wives consistently 
underestimated the amount of support they had reported receiving 
a year earlier. Finlayson interprets this finding as the failure to 
recall temporary but significant aid by numerous associate* at the 
height of stress and a focusing of attention on the emotional 
support of a few intimate friends whose support was sustained. 
The data are especially interesting because they suggest that the 
observation in some unemployment research (Jacobson, 1977; 
Komarovsky, 1940) that a few very close relationships are often 
the most vital sources of support during the job loss period may be 
partly an artifact of measurement procedures. The well-docu- 
mented effects of memory loss on retrospective measures 
obviously constitute ft problem for self-report measures of social 
support that involve ifecall. The problem is further exacerbated by 
the fact that unemployment research deals with particularly 
stressful circumstanced. Since stress has a strong effect on 
memory^smne of >the strain induced by unemployment may 
directly iStluence the measurement of support. While there is no 
completely satisfactory solution to this problem at present,^ 
reinforces the other arguments for the assessment of social 
support in as close proximity as possible to specific stresses. 

As a concluding remiaider, a process approach should be used in 
future research, not dimply to enable one to identify more 
precisely the significant periods in the experience following job 
loss where different social supports become relevant. It is also an 
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approach that is compatible with the idea that social support is an 
endogenous factor in this process, where workers' relationships 
that -are potentially supportive in the face of unemployment stress 
can also be altered by th^t stress. The actual moderation of one's 
stress by the help of another, therefore, represents only one side of 
a reciprocal relation between stress and support. Furthermore, to 
the extent that 6ne's social supports are also vulnerable to stresses 
precipitated by a change in the economy, quite apart from those 
accompanyinj^ one's own loss of work, they may constitute an 
important element in the larger relationship between the 
macroeconomy and the individual. 

Social Support and the Macroeconomy 

We introduced this discussion of the moderation of unemploy- 
ment stress by noting its potential relevance to the process 
underlying the relationship between personal well-being and the 
macroeconomy. Because the literature we have examined focuses 
principally on the individual or family who faces job loss, we have 
had few opportunities to address this more encompassing . 
problem. It is important that we return to this issue and establish 
some initial considerations for locatinjg interpersonal supports in 
the larger relation. ^ 

The most straightforward approach might be to treat social 
support as a personal resource which, in light of relevant 
attitudinal and dispositional inclinations, is mobilized in unique 
ways when coping ^^ith unemployment* Interpersonal supports 
might also be drawn from a variety of sources at different levels of 
the social organization, e.g., the family, neighborhood, and 
community. In this framework, social support represents an 
exogenous variable in the relation between the macroecojiomy and 
the individual. We suspect, however, that the functioning of 
interpersonal supports here is considerably more complex, if only 
because of its conditional status vis-a-vis such factors as the 
attributes of the stressor, the effects pf stress on interpersonal 
relationships, and the structure of the coping process, which we 
have.emphasize^ repeatedly* 
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The conditionaT nature ors<y elal supp u iH nfty-«te^l>er.elat<^Q, 
other factors that are particularly salient in the process linking the 
macroeconomy to the individualV^-being. For example, the 
observation has already been riiade tlrnt the availability of a 
relationship for support iftay be/mfluenctfil^jcypral ways by the 
impact of the stressor itself, esiiecially if the relationship involves 
reciprocal obligatioins. Similar!^; stress generated bjy the economy 
at large can be coh^muali?fed as affecting oiie's supportive 
resources through its effects on group-centered supports, e.g., 
climate or quality of relationships. In our research we are 
currently examining one critical locus of social support as well as 
stress experienced by the unemployed person, the family. 
However, the family itself is of interest to us as an object of 
economic stress. The mechanism through which stress is 
introduced into that system is concepttialized as the loss of work 
by the family breadwinner. The resulting changes in patterns of / 
family activity and relationships are treated as strain. From/the 
perspective of the unemployed person, his/her own unemploy- 
ment status if therefore a determining influence on the structure 
and functioning of the family, which in turn determine the 
availability and quality of family supports. Previous research on 
unemployment has often treated the family either as a source of 
potential support or as the object of economic stress. Rarely have 
family relationships and climate been viewed as dependent 
measures of family stress and potential moderators of individual 
stress within the same research design. This interdependence 
between an individual's unemployment and faftily supports 
further complicates the process underlying the basic macro/micro 
relation (see figure 2). 

It may also be the case that interpersonal contexts like the 
family and neighborhood are affected by economic change 
independently of the employment status of a focal individual. For 
example, Catalan© and Dooley (1977) suggest that one correlate of 
large-scale unemployment may be an increased frequency of other 
stressful life events at an intermediate level of social organization 
like the community. These events, in turn, may negatively 
influence neighborhood and community climate, so that 
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iridivTauals who must cope with' their oWn unemployment also 
experience the added stress of declining neighborhood morale. 
Similarly, , sectors of one's social network cbaractwized by 
especially high rates of unemployment (e.g., among work 
associates or neighb'6rs), may generate nonsupportive climates, 
and, more directly, may mean that there are fewer persons with 
the inclinatien or energy to provide support. Additionally, 
unemployment, or* the l^ar of it, may create overt competition and 
tension. Hence the social isolation and withdrawal often taken as 
evidence of the unemployed persoij^s failure to cope with stress 
may in fact represent a gro«p rather than individual dynamic. 
Tolsdorf (1975) has emphasized the importance of one's 

^/Wientation to the use of the social networJ^ for* support, e.g., 
collective vs. individualistic approaches to problem solving, as 

%vell as the formal characteristics of the network, for explaining 
health-related outcomes. Assuming that such dispositions ar« at 
least in part situationally determined, they may be respo^isive to 
the degree of stress experienced not only by the individual but by 
his/her network of^relationships as well. 

Two additional issues deserve, some comment. Our ultimate 
concern is with economic stressors precipitated at the macro level 
and the ensuing consequences at the micro level: However, the fact 
that intermediate levels of social organization way constitute 
important intervening structures makes it relevant to consider ^e 
process of coping with economic change at these levels. Without- 
going into an elaborate discussion of this issue, we can simply say 
that the concept of social supp9it or something akin to it may also 
, be a pertinent factor in, for ex^ple, the success of a family as a 
social unit in confronting econorfiie tmjl employment crises. Thus, 
a sacond order of social resources, tfiose that iid in the coping of 
social systems from which indfi^jfluals in turn draw support, has an 
indirect bearing on the consequences of stress for the individual. 
From this^ point of view the depression studies of suppprts for 
"family coping with unemployment are studies of sfcond-order 
supportive resources. * - 

This vi?w of intermediate levels of-soci^l organization as sources 
of individual support raises the possibility .tl^at the disruption of 
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social relations within7cornmunItIes^^ and theTflce" 

constitutes one of the most important forms of economic change 
in terms of widespread personal costs. The destruction of socially 
structured links to others may ultimately prove to be equiUly, if 
not more, damaging to- the individual than is the direct loss of 
resources obtained from work. An appropriate analogy is 
suggested by Fried's observation (iv73) of the disintegration of 
neighborho6d life per se during urban renewal as a major loss in 
the lives o/dispiaced individuals. 

A final comment reg^ding social support resources as a variable 
. in the macro/micro relation pertains to their distribution in the 
population. When viewed from the perspective of the individual, 
the determination of particular supportive relationships tends to 
be located in attitudinal and dispositional characteristics of the 
interacting parties, and perhaps in the influence ol the immediate 
surroundings. However, as interest shifts to the wider network of 
social supports, it beconies apparent that potentially supportive 
relationships aref-not qnly situated in varied social systems, but 
that the latter have in themselves a structured relationship to one 
another. Thus, a>nap of one's network of ties to others is shaped 
by macro social siFiictUf e as well as the characteristics of niore 
delimited .social contexts and one's unique interpersonal 
preferences. Howard 1977), for example, reports that the 
characteristics of workers' neighborhood and peer relationships in 
India are systematically related to workers' locations within the 
larger system of production, varying especially in relation to the' 
degree of bureaucratizatiqi^ and industrialization in the work- 
place. To the extent that the/pattera of one's associatioiis with 
others is constrained in ini^o^tant ways by the organization of 
production, social support resources and economic stressors may 
have a common locus of social distribution. 

A Final Note ^ • . * 

The concept of social support as treated in thiH lilaper makes 
most sense in the context of the larger question addressed to each 
of the contributions in this volunje— whftt* bearing does the 
macroeconomy have on personal hefllth ^nd well-being, and how 
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are its effects generated. As one potential element in this refation, 
social support deserves consideration at multiple levels^ of Social 
analysis if its contributions as a modefating variable ate to be fujjy 
appreciated. Such an approach also hai practical implication, 
given a rapidly developing interest in social support as m atttbute 
of individuals among human service practitioners as )^Kas 
academic investigators. There is a jeal danger that a social support 
bandwagon is in the making that might obscure the central issue of 
widespread economic and social stressors by focusing attention on 
the inadequacy of personal, supports or of the abilities to mobilize 
them. Such a development would gO ' hand hi hand with 
acquiescence to, national economic policies which define five 
percent unemployment as a structural .necessity for a full 
employment econolny. The irony is that, as the concept of social 

• support^ gains status among human service providers, this 
development itself becomes a clear indicator of the existence 6f 
widespread social stressors. As we have argued in this paper, social 
support is not only a personal resource but a socially distributed 
commodity which can reflect the sam6 degree, if not the same 
patterns, of those inequalities that'' presently characterize the 
distribution of economic res^rces and stressors. Hence the larger 
societal, issue' ^of structured inequalities is inescapable, whether 
one's pfincipaUconcern is witb the reduction of social stressors or 
the enhancenie^ht of supportive relationships. The latter cannot be 
reduced to mere idiosyncratic differences among individuals. The 
problem oT locating social supports jn the relation between the 
macroeconomy and the individual is therefore not simply an 
interesting academic matter. Its resolution should serve to reveal 
with greater clarity the extent tp which Jhuman relationships .are 

^societally, as well'as interpersonally, structured, and (hus the 
degree to wBfch inadequate access to supportive others isja sociaL 
as well as an individual problem. » 
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UNEMPLOYMENT & MENTAL 
HEALTH: AN INTERPRETATIVE 

SUMMARY 

S. M. MILLER 



To review what occurred at a meeting is a pleasure, for there is 
the enjoyment of discovering that we did more than we realized at 
the time. The summarizer role permits one ^o engage , in 4he 
near-fantasy of decoding what tobk^ place, reconstructing a 
conference theme that people may not have recognized at the time, 
'and may still not recognize after they* have read the summary. I 
have divided my comments, which do not constitute a 
comprehensive or true-to-life summary but are my interpretations 
of themes, into ten parts: 1) the unfolding of research, 
2) purposes, 3) the setting, 4) research policy models, 5) economic 
meanings, 6) the blap k box, 7) intervention-oriented research, 
8) effects of unemployment, 9) methodology, and 10) qucstions."^ 

\. The Unfolding of Research 

This conference should be seen as a fhiddle stage. Metro 
Center and other organizations have funded a variety of 
interesting research projects. The conference called together 
people who have been engaged in this research so that they could 
construcl^ a common language, become acquainted with' each 
other's work, build a sense of their collective hypotheses and 
methodologies, and become more" broadly acquainted with the 
data sets that might be available. This conference does not 
represent the final st^ge, but rafher an intermediate one to be 
followed by other sessions as research and experimentation 
continue. This is the end of the beginning: the conclusion of the 
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first stage of commissioning research and conducting studies 
based on the research findings presently available; a first 
assessment of what the research is adding up to and a preliminary 
shaping of what our goals should be. 

2. Purposes 

Three purposes appeared. Some overlap and some clash; some 
are broad and others are narrow. One interpretation that can be 
made of the work on unemployment is that it contributes to the 
development of a new social-economic paradigm of how^the 
market and economy should fv/nction and of what the standards 



emerging paradigm puts productive employment at the center of 
economic decision making, instead of regarding it as the residue of 
decisions directed to other goals. The making of that new 
paradigm in the broadest possible perspective- was the aim of this 
conference. 

A second, less ambitious interpretation sees the development of 
,a challenge perspective, which questions that easy acceptance of a 
trade-off between inflation and unemployment. The trade-off 
approach permits a high level of unemployment as an 
economically necessary development. The challenge perspective 
has doubts about the "new wisdom" that unemployment is 
Aeithep^psychojogi^ally damaging nor economically disturbing. 
Whilf it may be difficult to make the attitu4ijial and policy 
chants implied in this perspective, it is not so comprehensive as 
the call for a new paradigm. 



The third purpose, is to learn how to ameliorate the 
consequences of unemployment. Explanations of the * 'black box" 
or the reality of the connections between unemployment and 
well-being are not the most important questions, for the point here 
is to €%,p\ort what factors would help to make people and 
communities feel less disturbed and disrupted as a result of 
unemployment. This is a much more modest outlook than either 
the challenge or the new paradigm perspectives. 



for judging successful 




should be. This 
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The fact that the conference shifted back and forth among these 
three, perspectives has been a major source of difficulty. People 
with differing assumptions, issues, and questions learn only late m 
the day what binds as well as divides them. They learn that othe«' 
poetry may have some prose in it, and one's own prose some 
poetry. / / 

3. The Setting j / 

We are discussing the impact of unemplcqmient in an 
economic-political social climate where this issue is not given a 
pentral place; the disturbance is rather concerned with the threat 
of inflation and the importance of maihtaimng the economic 
competitiveness of the United States in the world market. While 
there has been a loss of faith in economic management, and 
certainly in the Keynesian paradigm, there are still those who cling 
to it. The current economic panacea calls for lower taxes on the 
rich and on large corporations irf order to encourage investment; 
the call is to reduce the public social sector in order to reduce 
inflationary pressures.. This general point of view requires the 
keeping down of wages and the acceptance of high-level, chronic 
unemployment as a necessary characteristic of the economjr. A 
special toncern is to build-up the competitiveness of manufactur- 
ing production in the United States in order to increase exports 
and decrease imports, thus achieving a more favorable b^ilance of 
trade. This strategy 1 have termed "the recapitalization of 
capitalism.'" It is an effort to restructure American capitalism for 
more effectiyp world competition by lowering inflation and 
growth through reduced taxation and a contraction of the welfare 
state.. 

An obvious question then is: Who shall bear the burden of 
change? Who shall feel the burden of the effort tq improve the 
United States' international position? Who shall suffer from the 
^burden of pro-investment taxation policies and a contracting 
public sector? Those of us who have been around for some time 
recognize the profouhd turn in the ideological and political climate 

1. For analysis of this approach, sec S. M. Miller, "The Re-Capitalization of 
Capitalism," Social Policy, November-December, 197l. 
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of the United States. Bold assertions from prestigious people 
command us to view the sixties as a demonstration of utter failure: 
nothing works, governments can only fail. Further, it is 
contended, the important thing in American life today is to reduce 
expectations, because that would solve most of the difficulties; the 
problem of the United States is that our expectations of a desirable 
standard of living, of what the economy can accomplish, are much 
too high. If only we would lower our expectations, we are told, 
American society could function effectively. Th^ sixties, then, are 
viewed as a failure not only in terms of the ineffectiveness of 
policy and implementation, but as wrong-headed in terms of 
goals. This interpretation disregards the possibility that the sixties 
set up high goals and limited means to achieve them from a desire 
to cope with American difficulties "on the cheap." The attack on 
the social policy and high aspirations of the sixties questions the 
very basic goals of greater equality. 

I doubt whether the policies involved in the recapitalization of 
capitalism strategyLw[ll be fully carried out, but it is already clear 
that a significant political-ideological switch has been successfully 
engineered. We are now faced with the situation of trying to push 
forward those issues that have been shoved to the rear, 
particularly the issue of unemployment and its consequWes. 
Consequently, it is important to focus on unemployment andao 
continue doing so* in order to broaden the understanding of this 
country, its possibilities and its responsibilities, and to move^ 
beyond the growing belief that less is more for the vulnerable and 
that more for the well-to-do is more for all. 

One of the 'gravest dangers^in this period is a further split 
between the marginal working classes in the United States and the 
organized working classes. If, as I think likely, organized workers 
do contest the worsening conditions, there may be some loosening 
of their restraints, and the major brunt of economic change would 
then be borne by the most vulnerable group, the poor. That is a 
great danger and it requires that* renewed attention be*paid to the 
vulnerables in American socjpty. 
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A.<Researdh-Policy Models 

Let me return now to the issues of research and policy. The 
direct model presented at thfe conference is illustrated by 
worker-organized economic development, particularly as focused 
on bills proposed in Congress. Research, bill-writing, coalition- 
building, and lobbying fuse in an effort to produce valuable 
legislation. This model is built on a direct line between research 
and action: it requires the ability to capitalize on events and use 
them for research, promote the understanding of issues, stimulate 
direct ^mall-scale, local actioatd solve particular problems, and to 
move toward legislation that will facilitate the desirable actions. It 
is a powerful, important ,'^and useful model, one that we should 
hope to be able to follow. 

I think, however, that if we focus on that model alone, we will 
frequently be disappointed. Occasionally, skillful political- 
academi? entrepreneurs, like those involved in the Whyte-Blasi 
and the Youngstown-Alperovitz cases, can galvanize legislation 
and make a fairly direct linkage Jjetween research and action. But 
research and action are seldom connected that directly and 
suddenly. I emphasize suddenly. Sometimes a swift connection 
occurs, but that is rare. WHile the modelis important and useful, it 
should not be regarded as the only one possible*?-! do not opjlose it;^ 
I simply doubt its widespread applicability. \ 

Personally, and 1 admit that it is,^ersonality quirk, I am more 
in favor of a second model, the lo ng lei fn influence of ideas and 
the basic shaping' of the political and social climate. While this 
model also hopes to influence the current political agenda, it does 
not see that achievement as the only criterion of success. The quest 
yis to affect consciousness, to identify the issues that are accorded 
prime attention as vw;ll as the ways in which they are defined and 
talked about. The first model obviously has a similar intent, and 
the proposmg of legislation may be the most feasible educational 
device. I r4iterate that-I am notlrguing against the first model, 
which attempts to influence dJffcctly ^nd immediately a 
Congressional or presidential action. Rather, I wish to remind us 
that such activity requires luck as well as brilliant footwork, that 
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some of us are skillful and dogged atll and most of us are not, and 
that it is seldom acciomplished. . 

. A division of labor has to be accepted in which some are3 
usefully pursuing the second model while others are being 
encouraged to exert their skills on behalf of the first model. What 
I fear is- that people will feel that nothing worthwhile can be 
attempted unless supportive legislation, can be immediately 
attained. At its worst, Potomac fever becomes "Washingtonitis, ■* 
the belief that legislation is exclusively the result of manipulation; 
idiosyncrasies, and personal networks; this belief rejects the part 
played by larger economic,' cultural, and political forces outside 
Washington, and ignores the fact that these influences also affect 
the way in which legislation is implemented. We should regard 
either model with a high degree of openness, because 
sefendipity—gratuitious and unanticipated favdrable,events-*can 
have a marked effect on what occurs. " . 

l,am skeptical ftbout a tight research agenda, partly because at 
various times 1 have tried to orgahize people into systematic 

* research agendas. Without a sizable amouQt of money and/or a 
captive population of researchers, the best that can be-done is to • 
gel people- working in somewhat "complementary ways. In'my^ 
view, a research agenda that we ftiight develop would not be a tight 
briefing of research issifes— someone vOTuntecring for 4 -a, sub c, 
and so on— but, moje plausibly, the Fecognitipn of tlie impact that 
we might have if each one. were to take on a par.ticulari)art of the- 
overall project. This would mean that we were not relying^on one 

. ^ot|ier to the extent that if some failed to carfjr^ through their 
assignment, the research agenda would collapse. Thus,. we.could 
fbcus'oh^limited set of activities in the hope' of having a collective 
.impact,^** jbmt effect, witfioutleeling that i£we'are unabje tp get a„ 
clbsely aligned^set of resfcarph data, wccwill have falliifLlh otiV 
endeavor. Converginswork, ratheflhan a' collective piece of 

^ work, is our tnost proiiH^ing course. ° . ° 

5. Economic Meanings „ . - • ' 

Theibasic issue Qf the conference is what we mean by economy; 
and unemployment. There is uncertainty about the extentto which 



we are^ exclusively, or, at primarily oriented toward the 

impact of Unemployment. Are we equally concerned about other 
negative ecdnomic circumstanpes; such as low wages or adverse 
job circumstances? Are we concerned about underemployment, 
whether of Ph.D»s or high-school dropouts? Is the problem only 
that of full-scale, direct uneniiployment, or are we also concerned 
with underemployment in terms of income and skill?. This, is an 
unresolved issue. Obviously , we can try to resolve it,, but the 
problem here is that it drives us bade to the point where each of us 
started and to what the purposes of our work may be. -j^^ 

At the policy level, the question becomes: is 'the goal that 
everyon^ should havfea job adopted because we are so concerned 
about unemployment, or is it our aiiil that everyone, have a 
**deceyt" job?" Would we be just as satisfied with a truly full 
^ployment economy made up of jobs that people thought were 
undesirable as with a truly full employment economy made up of 
jobs that offered niuch more to the employee? Do w^ think that 
the attainment of the sep ond type of full employment economy is 
too difficult, incurs too great costs, and is too romantic in its view 
of people's interests and capacities? We divide on such issues, and 
the tension among us cannot readily be resolved, if at all. It is an 
issue to which we will return again and again, both in our work 
and in political discussions. 

We now come to recognize that "unemployment'* is too gross a 
label for ^e processes that concern us. We have discerned 
different p^terns of unemployment — people who are unemployed 
for a long time with no connection to work at all; people who are 
unemployed for a certain period but have a parallel involvement in 
the irregular economy; pegple who mix together unemployment 
insuiiSlnce, welfare, training, and irregular jobs; people who at a 
particular moment may have regular jobs But who face frequent 
bouts of unemployment. These are different vectors of experience, 
and one would expect different consequences to follow. To 
understand the results of unemployment, we must start with a 
recogijition of various unemployment patterns. We could break 
up the concept of unemployment into types and patterns and then 
perhaps trace their respective c6nsequences. We have been 
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concerned Here lylth three major issues: the black box, the' 
intervention-oriented pattern, and the effects of unemployment. 



6. The Black Box . 

The black box issue has deternpned the major orientation of 
this meeting: if one takes the' Brenner data as given, if there is 
indeed a relationship between unemployment and socially adverse 
indicators, how should this relationship be explained? What are 
the connections? What set. of intervening processes connect, 
unemployment with' the v adverse effects experienced by the 
individual or individuals^ 

Some of us doubt whether a clarification of the black box 
should in fact be the core i^sue in our effort to influence social 
pbticy. They believe that research would be much more pei4uasive 
amd ^influential if a .higher priority were assigned,/ to the 
unemployment issue; ifiaking starkly, unmistakably, and unav^i^i- 
ably obvious the negative eoiiseciuences of unemployment without' 
any concern with why this is so. A muted reply "Ms been that a 
depiction of the costs of unemployment would not be convincing. 
Furthermore, .even if we could explain why unemployment has 
negative effects, that explanation alone would not serve to change 
people's minds. The implications here are that if one wants to 
pursue the "black box, one Should pursue it for its significant 
consequences, in general and rtot for its influence on public policy. 
In short^e, were offered thebjack box as a venture because of its 
potential ft^ence* upon public policy; but some of us are 
questioning tree validity of such, an outcome. ■ 

It may be, however, that in or<}ej- to make rcsiearch more useful, 
we will have to make much moi;<Siieadway in trying to understand 
the crucial intervening processed. This means that it. would be 
worthwhile to invest in black-box research, ev(^n if it should not 
have a strong pay-off in terms^bif public infljuence; this issue is'' 
unresolved. • , 

At first, I had the impression that we had riot said very much 
about black-box 'processes, bi^t, as I thought about oui^ 
discussions, I discerned a variety x)f guesses, hypotheses, and 
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possible lines of inquiry about the connections between 
unemployment and behavior. Om such line might be cMled ^ set 
of anopiie hypotl^ses. ' ^ " 

Three types of anomie explaa^ions appeared. One was the \ 
destruction of valued economic roles. What unemployment did j 
was to deprive individuals of economic roles that w£re significtfhl 
to them. ScQon^d, a derivative to Some extent of the Yirst but 
somewhat independent, was the destruction of valued social roles. 
Difficulties occur notMirectIf from^e loss of the job, but ftom 
* thh impact of jotlesi^ess upon spcHf living. While similar to the 

• ftrstj^it has drtotber nuance. A. third anomie hypothesis was the 
loss of Qonfidence)sibout the future. Here '\i is not so much what is 
•actually happening to the individual as the collapse of expectations 
that is disturbing. All three of them, iaspme form or another, are 
Durkheimian explanations of what is taking place. ^ 

• O^^if ferent order is number foyr, the shock hypothesis: That' 

it is the rapid, disturbing events that perturb the individual and ; 

community; the effect erf the shock is the destructive element*. In a 

sense, this too is an^ anomie hypothesis, which I did not at first / 

realize. The significant factors hepe are rapid change, the sudden 

breakdown of norms, and the swift change, in life cpnditions. 

Perhaps anomie is thei)nly way one can understand the world. (I * 

.often wonder what would B&v^appened to Western social science . 

if Durkheim, Weber, and Marxlhad never lived. Certainly social 

scientists*would have few hypotheses, for th^social sciences .today • 

are still largely derivatives from the three of thim. I would add 

Freud to the.list because the crude psychology that enters into so 

jnuch current social analysis tends to be Freudian. That doesn't 

mean that Freudian theorizing was crude, but that muCh of the 

' application of Freud tends to be so.) ' 

' V' • ' ' 

A fifth hypothesis <teals with the concept of loss of meaning. 

This refers less t(| the network of ties fhat sortie of us discus^d 

than to all those adverse influences just mentioned — loss of valued 

V economic and '^ocial roles, JcoUapse of (Confidence about the ♦ 

future, the sjiock of events. Their weakening effect destroy Ihe * 

meaning that individuals have found in their world. The 

, / / '. ■ • 
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individual, perturbed by what is taking place is his life, lays 
himself open td a variety of additionally dist^irbing influeijccjs iind 
is forced to seek a new stage of meaning. Until that stage is 
reached— and this ' may take some time— a great uneasiness 
prevails. ' ' ' 

A sixth hypothesis, a complementary one that is similar to- 
hypothesis ' 4, asserts that any kind, of change is disruptive. 
Sociologists and psychologists have studied the impact of 
^occupational mobility, both up and down, • and geographic 
mobility. But this hypothesis is broader than that, asserting that 
the frequency and rapidity of changes are central to the disruption 
an^l the negative jt6hsequen,ces. 

The seventh /Drejiks new ground; it turns to the internal 
experience o^ork. Here the unemployed person must face the 
loss of the aSihible positive aspects of working. This loss also 
disrupts the external ties of the individual, but' the emphasis is on 
the job situation itself. The bss of the job situation is,^ in itself, . 
disruptive to the individual, and it also gives the future a 
threatening aspect^ ^ 

\a final issue in connection with the black box, one that was not 
well expressed, is whether it is change or chronicity that isxrucial. 
Is^ie important issu6 long term unemployment or long term low 
wagesTor is it,changed circumstances? Can people or communities 
be in stable adverse circumstances and yet manage them in ways 

Ihat are not too disturbing to them, o^ are such circumstances 

'disturbing to them without their rt&lizing it?. Or is change in 
circumstances the significant forcp? Recall the de Tocqueville 
hypothesis thAt revolutions occur not when things are at their 
worst, ' but when they have begun to improve;' people's 

■ expectations increase more rapidly than improvements can t^e 
place, ajid it is the divergence between expectation and practice 
that widens and causes unrest. In situations of chronic depriva- 
tion, people's .exl>ectations are low, and therefore, less ■ unfcst 

>o<rcurs. The de Tocqueville hypothesis expects unrest to increase in 
times of slow improvement or of improvement followed by a 
decline. This is the sort of explanation that was hinted at in some 
of the discussions, but it never came to the fore. 
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Another issue thi^t wasnjentioncd at various times butTcmained 
unintegrated into our thinking was that of cqntext^al elements: to . 
what extent is what is happening to others important in how 
experience is absorbed by an individual? What effect^does a high 
or low rate of unemployment nationally or locally have on the 
unemployed individual? Comparative posiTion is iny?(|:tanTr _ 

A second contextual element, again not well worked out, is to 
what extent we are concerned about individual reactions or the 
reactions of collectivities: neighborhoods, towns, workers of a 
particular plant or union? Wl)at influences the different feelings 
and resppnses of the, collectivity and qf individuals? For example, 

^ individu'als.may feel that they are CQping adequately, but the 
collectivity may feel that as a group it is failing to. do so. This 

Ujnterplay needs consideration, as does the concept of role, and we 
have not paid sufHcient attention to it. 

We recognized, though Ve did not develoi^ the idea, that 
processes of impact may vary among groups: it may not be the 
same process, the same black box, for everybody. Differential 
response has to be studied. Further, different patterns of 
unemployment may have different processes of influence. Tlje 
challenge was presented thai many people may find work 
unsatisfying, so that its deprivation woul4 not be seen as a threat. 
The stance that many of us accepted, although we did not always 
say so, is that wEltework may be unsatisfying, unemployment/is 
more so. The fact thafmany people are unhappy at work does not 
mean that unemployment is a happy condition. 

These are some of the issues, hypotheses, gtiesses, and lines of 
thought that we had about the black box and the processes .by 
which unemployhient affects people.^ 



2. Since so much of our thinking about the black box is influenced by Emile Durkheim* 
we might fm^ it useful to use Melvin Seeman's Durkheimianbation of Marx's concept of 
alienatic^ as ^ a check^list. Sctman distinguishes Ave dimensions of alienation: 
powerlessness/ meaninglessness, normlessness, isolation, self-estraiigement. Melvin 
Seeman, •*0n the Meaning of Alienation/* American Sociological Review, 24:6 (Dec. 
1959), 783-9f ; reprinted (among many other places) in Ada W. Finlfter, ed.. Alienation gjfd 
the Social System (New lork: John Wiley), 1P72. 
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7. Intervention-Orierited Research 

« , ■ 

Another set of 'discussions concerned intervention-oriepted 
research, the amelioratist standpoint of reducing the impact of 
unemployment on the individual. I am npt clear whf re those doing ' 
social support research intend to niove next. What I picked up 
were some issues that werf raised. 

One issue is to what extent does social support (network 
* support) contribute to an improvement in people's conditions in 
the absence of real economic resources? Can the famity or 
neighborhood network be effective even i^he larger community 
does not channel some economic resoure« to thp unemployed? Or 
dbes network effectiveness depend on a combination of a social 
network plus economic resources? Can the social network be^ 
effective without economic resources? Conversely, can economic 
resources be effective wit^lOut a suppoitive social network? These 
are good points that were not probed. 

» Another issue appeared only once, but it seems worthy of 
attention. That is the is^ue of trust. To what extent is the network 
valuable because people feel able to have trust and confidence in 
others? Does the network engender trust and confidence iiibout 
vA\at the lai^ger community will do about an individual's sttiifttion? 
In a sense, the concept of trus^ as it was introduced here AVas an 
effort to explain whtfch amelioratist activities might be most 
effective. The hypothesis might be that without trust, social 

* supports would not be effective. 

A different level of interest involved predispositional problems. 
Who was most likely to suffer? The orientation was not primarily, 
toward the idgntifying o\ the processes involved in the effects of 
f- unemploynl^; in. other words, it bypassed the black box Hisue. 
MOregenerany (although more debatably), there is concern a^out* 
who is most likely to need what kind of help and undei^ what 
conditions. Many of us conceive of the problem of predisppsition 
in a treatment context. For example, if it were possible to ideijtify 
those most likely to respond adversely to the stimulus of 
unemployaient, then alleviating measures could be provided early. 
That thinking led to a^oader outlook and to the suggestion that 
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it is wdrfhwhile to study the effectiveness ^f treatment modalities 
and programs that have been recommeiided for .those people who 
suffer the negative consequences of unemployment. 



A very different point of view towaM serial support moved it 
out of the intervention-oriented perspective and back to thi? issue 
of the black box. That idea is to explore the withering of i^ial 
support and meaning as an integral Mrt of the process by which 
unemployment adversely affects people. It shifts from the study of 
social support as an ameliorist activity towards the investigation of 
such support in terms of understanding anomic processes, i.e., the 
production of anomie. Those presently involved in social support 
research do not seem aware of tnis perspective, and it was 
suggested a possible reorientaition for social suppott studies. 

A broader contention is that we snould consider-not only social 
. supportt>ut also income support. This recommendation returns to 
an earlier point, which maintains that responses and adaptation to 
shutdown will differ accordihg tojwhether there is assurance or 
uncertainty about future income; Is" an unemployment insurance 
program, which provides strong income guarantees to the 
community and to the unemployed, reSponsible'^r differences in 
behavior, no matter what the spcial support situation may be? 
Does it affect the social support ^tuation? These issues lead tO/ 
ameliorist questions other than those of social support: how to 
improve the unemployment insurjtnce system and other income 
guarantee programs, or, if this isj not relevant, how to provide 
alternative kinds of economic gu£irantees. This perspective doe$ 
not look at the lisiie of intervention narrowJyf in terms of social 
support networks, but takes a more comprehensive view of an 
economic support framework, onejof the happier t6rms arrived at 
here. The latter perspective was hinged at without being developed. 

Intervention-oriented research, then, should be weighed in 
terms of both social, and economic support; ameliorist activities 
should not be content with only a social support orientation. That 
is particularly noteworthy because many conference participants, 
' and I certainly include myself in this camp, are quite disturbed 
about possible abuse of the social support orientation. What 
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might happen — especially in light of the political, economic, 
social,* and attitudinal changes continually taking place in the 
United States— is that the political palatibility of unemployment 
might be enhanced by the provision of relatively inexpensive but 
limited waysf of dealing with its adverse effects' Social support . 
would then become a cheap way of dealing with problems of 
unemploymept. The emerging perspective on unemployment ^ 
focuses on family policy and volimte dcttvity; not bad ideas in 
' themselves except that they are placed in the context of a belief 
that Social aiid psychological resources should and can cope with 
problems. In other words, don't change the economic parameters; 
don't change economic policyj|but persuade people to learri to 
adapt more readily to the strains we are pressing upon them. Many 
of us regard this line of argumeht as a disquieting possibility in the 
utilization of social supports. This danger is not an inevitable 
consequence; thej-e may be. ways of institutionalizing social 
support that would limit this possibility, but it is wc^thwhile to 
guard against the misapplication of a sound idea. 

. A final point on intervention-oriented research concerns the 
issue to which Gar Alperovitz speaks and which came out at 
various times in the meetings, namely, that we should consider 

• intervention-oriented activity that would facilitatci joint efforts of 
the community or of the i^lant workers to deal with the issues oj 

• unemployment. Some of us talked about whether a disturbing 
situation might lead to unionization or to other forms "of 
organization supposed to deal with the problem of plant 
shutdown. Again, we were moving away from the narrow, 
ameliorative use of social networks and toward economic support 
and group action. Intervention is a question not only of treatment, 
but also of economic and of group action, 

8. Effects of Unerriployment ^ 

One element of research on the consequences or effects of 
unemployment is whether we need more researcH of the kind 
Harvey Brenner has done; not only to understand the problem 
better but also to present a more persuasive argument as to the role 
of unemployment in affecting behavior. I am not sure where oUr 
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conference people stood on this issue; I now thihk that we do need 
more work of Brenner's sort because undoubtedly there will be"' 
iiiore and more studies testing, contesting, and ap(>lying the 
Brenner analysis to further metjiiodological issues, as was 
demonstrated at the conference. Some balance of research will be 
needed. * 

A second recdmmendation is the need for more research on the 
effects that unemployment has on the community, tl)e 
neighborhood, and thefamily. This is also a political question, for 
people may be much less influenced by national figures on the rate 
of unemployment that by the experience of unemployment in 
specific communities. An entity like a town is identifiable and 
visible, and it has an integrity that people can recognize; it is quite 
unlike a national percentage. Many Americans may feel that the 
unemployed or those on welfare do not want to work but at the. 
same time may be concerned about a starving individual. 
Americans. respond to the individualization of problems; therefore 
community individualization is important. In research « we must 
understand unemployment in terms of its over^l impact on 
communities and neighborhoods, as well as on individuals.^ 

A^ third line ^of study of the consequences of unemployment 
focuses on those who have not entered the labor market, 
particularly (but not exclusively) youth. Does widesp/ead 
unemployment or a low prospect of employment .have a real 
impact upon those who will, or might at some point, be entering 
the labor market? This applies particularly to women who are 
thinking of paid employment: will their behavior in the labor 
market change as they become aware that many are unemployed? 
The issue here is unemployment's spread effeqts upon those not in 
the paid labor force. 

• • 

A fourth consequence is again a broad one. It deals with the/ 
effects of unemployment on other parts of the economy: wlyft 
happens to the local economy, e.g., shopkeepers, whin 
unemployment is widespread? Are those who stay employed likely 
to have lower incomes and lower wages as a result of the 
contraction of the local economy? Or dpes a high rate of- 
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unemployment tend to dampen wage increases throughout the 
nation? The negative, consequences of unemploymeM are visited 
upon the employed. Similarly, attempts to deal with unemploy- 
ment may have varied effects on industrial, occupational, and 
regional sectors. A cpm'prehensive view'demands thtft attention be 
paid to the diversity of the impacts of unemployment; the 
immediate situation of the unemployed does not capture the full 
price of unemployment. 

9. Methodology 

One methodological recommendation is to continue what has 
been called descriptive modeling, xth^t is, the development of 
typologies, the effort to' provide a frameworlc for thinking about 
specific experiences, the consideration of processes in a consistent 
and cohesive way, while recognizing that unemployment 
experiences differ widely. The German work is archetypicaHn that 
respect. « 

A second approach, surprisingly not mentioned, is to study the 
reemployed who had previously been unemployed. Does a positive 
effect accompany reemployment, or is it limited bec^iuse of 
previous job experience or the preceding unemployment? If we are 
to uncover the impact of unemployment, we might well look at 
reemployment. >/ - * 

/ A third suggestion concerning the long term consequences of 
unemployment upon the community is to investigate the impact on 
the community of threats of unemployment, and not just the fact 
of unemployment. Threats of unemployment ;are more frequent 
than actual plant shutdowns. A fourth suggestion was to study 
interventions, the varying kinds of interventioa. procedures as 
outlined above, to discover the conditions that make one or 
another oT these interventions more efffective.^ The fifth 
recommendation was to study deviant cases because the yield 
from deviant caje analysis might be very high. 

10. Questions * ^ 

I wish to raise a q^uestion speeifically for the Metro Center in 
terms of methodology and the granting process. In some way$, the 
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most provocative and tnier eslmg jjapef at this meetiiig was that of 
Peter Marris but I wonder whether an agency like Metro Center 
can support the sort of research Marris advocates. Metro Center 
may well be the most open-minded, brave, innovational, and 
useful of the governmental granting agencies, but even so, it is 
somewhat captured by the prevailing paradigms and standards in 
the research that it feels it can and should fund. Should Metro 
Center be even braver and more imaginative and support the 
unconventional? 

♦ That point leads to the question of what kind of research is 
useful, which is not a disp^aging comment on the research that 
has been funded, but a question of what activities are useful to 
engage in, to support, to recognize, and to bring attention to. Why 
do some questions about economy and unemployment still seem to 
be unanswered: to what extent are we concerned about change in 
general or about .particular kinds of change; are we concerned 
about the impact on all groups, or on the most vulnerable groups 
ii^^ltciety? Most of us seem concerned about the impact on the 
most vulnerable groups, but there is no full agreementNamong us. 
There is no doubt that we must get a sense of where we stand in 
regard to key questions about the impact of unemployment on the 
community and on the individual. 

It may be my misreading, but I listened to the discussion of 
physiological indicators with a great deal of disquiet. I gained the 
impression that they are not reliable indicators to use in measuring 
the impact of unemployment. They are not, as they first appear, 
easy and simplified measures, for matiy supressor effects occur. 
We should have genuine doitbts ^d questions about ^sing them, 
aid I came away with a critical feeling about relying on them. Thi^ 
reaction may not be realistic, but it is certainly an open question as 
to what extent these physiological indicators can be used with ease, 
to what extent with circumspection, to what extent tj|iey are useful 
at all for the kinds of research that we seek. 

Another question is: to what extent should we be studying new 
way's of community coping with issues of unemployment? This y 
question include!^ the new forms of factory ownership that hav^r 
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been suggested and other kinds of community activities. There is 
the additional question of whether our orieiitation.sjj^d be 
toward studying what actually takes place or towarc^llping 
collective or group actions to be more effective. To what extent ' 
should we seek an action research orientation pointed more 
toward improvement than toward an analysis of what' happened 
and why? This is the latent, motivating question behind much of 
the discussion: what kind of researcher do we want to be, what 
kind of research can be done well and usefully, what makes the 
greatest contribution in the long run? I am drawn to the 
action-research approach, partly because of my doubts about 
much traditional research and, even more, because one learns 
about history by trying to change 

Finally, the adequacy of the concept of stress was questioned. A 
number of people stated their doubts about that term, with all the 
shades of meanings that it has." I am not clear whether we intend to 
use it in the, fixture as an organizing concept, or, whether it"is 
regarded asfe valuable concept in the beginning of research but not 
later on,^ whether it has already outlived its usefulness. Should it 
be cast asijle? If so, what alternatives- should come to the fore? 

These, then, are some, certainly not all, of the issues ynd 
questions of the confference, but this paper is not so much a 

^summary as an' interpretation of what is nt)w going on in the* 
United States and where ouf research might fit in. It also seeks to 
give some indication of the difficulties and questions that we face 

• in pursuing research. Few studies are directed to unemploymehf, 
yet it is and will continue to be a prime, if relatively neglected, 
issue in the American ecojiomy and society. The call is for an 
effective mobilization, of scarce res^pbes to pursue a clear 
understanding of its consequences and the possibilities of its 
prevention. 
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This paper will address the implications of recent Congressional • 
legislation on employee and employee-community ownership of 
firms that might otherwise be Jorced to shut down and t^minate 
the' employment of their work force. As the Special jRistant 
for Social Policy for Congressman Peter Kostmayer, I am 
responsible for .the coordination of such legislation, having 
established the task force that wrote the legislation and ser^ as 
one of the two major authors of it. William Foote Whyte of \ 
Cornell University was instrumental in initiating'^ project, -as a 
consequence of his research on several firms 1S*«re employee ^ 
ownership had grown out of plant shutdowns. 

Employee-owned finns are not new, but until now they have 
Jbeen seen simply as a phenomena of little strategic importance in 
the country's economic and social policy. Whyte has sihown that 
the image of the failing firm that makes loqii^ unemployment 
inevitable is often a myth.. Corporations or conglomerates may 
simply^ be unwilling to continue' operations that/ yield only 
moderate profits. This unwillingness to let busines|5 enterprises 
continue to operate which are aimed more at local accommodation 
and the support of a local work force than at unlimited corporate 
growth must be recognized as one cause of unemployment. 
A4ditionally, the fact that ailing firms can be rejuvenated by 
community take-overs should suggest that we might look more 
closely at business shutdowns in general. The need for such 
ejuimination is justified when we realize that decline in the quality 
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of working life, mistaken steps taken to attain increased worker 
productivity, denial to workers of participation in management, 
and a persistent industrial tendency to take operations overses^s or 
to ununionized areas, are all pertinent factors in shutdowns. - 
Econoniic data in the newspapers cover up social data on tire 
viability of certaii) organizations. 

The legislation referred to above is'erititled the Voluntary Job 
Preservation and Community Stabilization Act. Introduced on 1 
March 1978, it provides a fund of $100 million a year for seven . 
years: to be loaned /o employees, out of work because, of plant 
shutdown or relocakoa^f feasibility studies ^ow that the firm 
-could be run successfully on the baiSis of empl6yee ownership, 
perhaps with(the help of the community. The^e acemany examples 
throughout the o^untry of sucK job-saving mechanisms, and. they 
also hdve the advantage for the federal government of saving the 
immense costs of unemployment compensation, welfare and • 
health payments, and job-retraining programs. A recent study by . 
the Department of Commerce, Econoijiic Development Admin- 
istration praises employee-owned firms for their enhanced profits 
and points to increased productivity, which has been substantiated 
by case studies. Robert Strauss, former anti-inflation advisor to 
the^resident, told the Senate Finance Committee in July 1978 that 
employee ownership was an important long term way to combat 
inflation, particularly since it /was connected to increased 
productivity. The bill is aimed at communities, towns, and-^ 
neighborhoods where a shutdown 'means substantial individual, 
family, and community suffering. It reduces the burden of . 
unemployment op the local business network and avoids a decline 
in the local tax bai^jn a sense, it offers i new legislative paradigm 
for solving natipnalproblems. 

•My own interest in employee ownership stems from resevch on 
the Israeli kibbutz. This research was funded by the Center foiHf 
Metropolitan Studies, as most research in this area has been. The 
kibbutz wa^ in fact th^ original inspiration for the legislative 
criteria emphasized in this bill. In Israel, with its 100,000 members 
in over 250 full-employment communities that are completely 
cooperative and employee-owned, the kibbutz is far and away the 
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, largest successful example of a voluntary democratic system that 
takes care of the relationship between mental health and the 
economy. As oursociety becomes so fragmented that a centralized 
federal government can np longer splve our social and economic 
problems, we must look to modest exa^pples like the kibbutz for a 
solution based on voluntary citizen cooperation. Strongly 
embedded in the Israeli union ^movement and its institutions, the 
kibbutz is independent of government subsidies for welfare, 
unemployment, and many other social services. In our current and 
impending times of social and econofnic distress and government 
pull-back, such solutions are likely to assume a crucial 
importance. The present employee-ownership legislation repre- 
sents the first appearance on the Congressional agenda of this 
recognj^ion. . • * . 

9 

In this conference the issue of justice has never really been 
raised. Yet, some seventy members of the House of Representa- 
tives consider justice a real issue here, and the companion bill in 
l^ie Senate is supported by Senator Russell Long. I would like to 
descTWe this legislation in general terms, and then make clear its 
connection with the objectives of this conference. First of all, the 
bill proposes that the Department of Commerce monitor 
shutdown situations and then, by means Of loans to employees or 
to community groups, help them to purchase the plant. The 
Economic Development Administration would also provide 
technical assistance to such groups— explaining t<ie program and 
outlining the initial steps to its achievement. Justice is an issue here 
because we spend hundreds of millions of dollars every year so 
that the Small Business Administration, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, .and the Department of Commerce can .shore up 
businesses that are, for one reason or another, threatened with a 
shutdown. On the other hand, we spend very little to help workers 
and communities deal with a plant's closing once it occurs. So we 
have a situation of inequity, one 'that is ^rsuRding some of the 
members of Congress to support this legislation. 

Gradually a pattern is emerging. Congressman Breckenridge has 
pointed out that "it has become clear that we cannot depend on 
big business for either the preservation or expansion of 
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employment/' A study made by the House. S^all Business 
Committee shows that froni 1969 through 197<^, our economy 
produced slightly over 9^5 million jobs, arid the-tJnc tjijousand 
largest corporations contributed less than one percent of them. In 
t4iis context, conglomerate acquisitions of small businesses may 
reduce Jhe potential for/empldyment growth. Therefore, part of 
this proposed legislation will have to do with encouraging those 
groups that may be willing to support employment growth. There 
is a current myth that the job loss occurs because the workayr is a 
victim of his or her own inadequ^y. In the same way, we might 
assunie that a plant shutdown occyrs because the plant has failed 
in, a strictly economic sense. Some research, as we have said, 
however, indicates that in fact a ^jlant may close its doors because 
of an unacceptable profit margin. For example, Sperry Rand 
(which was studied by Whyte), closed their library furniture 
factory in Herkimer, New York, not because it wash*t making a 
profit, but because it wasn't making a-proht large enough for the 
conglomerate that Sperry Rand hoped to build. Some of the larger 
macro-structural features involved in job loss and plant shutdown 
will merit further discussion. 

» 

In this conference an overblown attachment to convention has 
surfaced, with the assumption that the rules df job loss in this 
society all follow the same laws. This has led to an overemphasis 
on the effects of job loss on the individual, and on the subsequent 
problems to be dealt with. There may, however, be situations in 
which job loss need not be experienced at all, and the loss of social 
factors associated with work (not the least of which ar^ the 
support group, involvement in a union, seniority, and so on) 
cannot be readily assessed statistically. Definitions of various 
phases.of our research may in fact favor the status quo, tending to 
excuse persons and groups from responsibility fpr their own 
actions. Also, as you will see, job loss— and especially in cases of 
plant closings — should be seen in th«^arger*context of economic 
and social developmeilts. If we have no wish to be a part of an 
academic group that is lagging behind Cgngr^ss in its 
conservatism, we should be aware of what is happening in 
Washington. Since this legislation was introduced, there has been 
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considerable excited ^ui5port from Congress anct- even sonle 
studied ei!{*ressions of interest from the White House Domestic 
Policy staff. 

When sevehty members of Congress, the head of the I^cnate 
Finance Committee, and the staff of a major economic committee' 

j>f the Congress all find themselves interested in the ways in \%(;^ich 
alternative forms of ownership can help to save ^ jobs, reduce 
government dependence; and promote employment and conimulti- 
ity stability, it is not en<!ouraging that our discussions here should 
. ^center on the status" quo.^ Will the status .quo of mounting' 
unemployment, accompanied by ttie expansion of those long term ^ 
conditions that cause and feed it, respond to an assupiption that it 
is realistic to hope that unemployment inarch will ledd to new 
remedial government programs? I think not. The? premise that the 
academic community will define the problem, ascertaining the 
crucial correlations and areas of intervention, so that the 
government can create innovative, bureaucratic solutions is no 

Jonger valid. In a sense, the^ ipj^bers of Congress have left the 
academic commuriity behind, inl t])at they recognize that problems 

/Aiust be denned but that their solutions must be attainable by 
^ citizen, . local, and cooperative ' endeavors, thus emphasizing 

^indigenous systems of social support, local self-reliance, ^nd 
resources released through Sjcrcial and economic cooperation. Such ' 
endeavors will increase human motivation ai^d productivity by 
recognizing that a citizen has'a stake in ownership settings and in 
participation in decision making. True, this is* uncharted territory, 
yet its principles are based on values more in line with our 
Constitution than are bureaucracies, problepi-defining hier- 
archies, and hand-outs. - V >^ 

It is important that we generate policy recomni<^dations that 
take into account these new as^umjrtions. The Subconimittee^.pn 
Economic Stabilization of the T#fise Banking Committee^held 
hearings on this matter on November 20, 1978 and February 27, 
1979. Research presented there will prevent th©^ Congress from 
simply acknowledging a new idea, forgetting that the widespread 
' eftpcts of job loss or mental health, nqt just.pn the economy, must 
be considered when similar hearings are hel4* 
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Second,- fti terjms of research, we are iit a real dilemma. Because 
this kind of progranTv lends itself to irhPfessionistic persuasions, 
you might say ^hat this is one reason why we have obtained s(S 
many sponsors in a short period of time. Jfeople are searching for 
new ideas. But the point is^that the federal government keeps no 
record of t>lant shutdowns. Dun gnd Sradstreet keeps the record, 
*but the actual numt)er of workers affected, is the only important 
, variable that is omitted from that record. We need' responsible 
f esear.ch on thd results of plant shutdowns and migration: effects- 
«n the family, on the individual, on tlje community. We believje 
that individual an/i community suffering follows, and that , 
suffering can be construed in the soCial-psychological terms ^ve are 
considering. But, on the other hj^nd, it can be interpreted in a 
more structutal'sense; that is, in t»rms of a basic injustice, a basic . 
inequality, something thai we can't pick up at .001 level of 
Significance but something we can clearly recognize. We don't 
know how- much of the population is being- affected by plant 
shutdowns, because government researchers have not been funded 
to work in this area. So that an important element of these an$l 
further hearings is the presentation of a coherent research agenda 
to th? Congress on this issue. It is crucial that we not remain tied 
to our old agendas and thus force a situation where new legislative . 
'initiatives are begun, defined, and carried through in this area with 
little benefit from the research method. Biit you can see that this 
means a reorientation. It may not have been logical to study so 
many facets of unemployment for so long without examining the 
causes of plant closings and the grave cost'to the economy of the 
increased federal dependence— individual and family suffering 
and multiplied community reactions. Without national statistics, 
the. shutdown problem de^hdnds that our research take a more 
problem-oriented apjjroach. Had we Refined the problem of job 
loss for ihe members of Congress in lighf of the obvious lack of 
government resources for intervention we now expect -ifi 'tbe 
coming decades, *our research might now be more in the 
mainstream of -our legislative work. Employee ownership is a new 
idea in the U.S., and it is grossly understudied. We do not know, 
for example; what factors, make the difference between success 
and failure in situations of employee ownership. We have not 
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adequately assessed the importance of* sQpial participation in 
manjl^Tn^nt jjid the devetopmem "of a truljr democratic 
Organization that will make employee ownership yield a higher 
quality of working life. Whyte h^^ontinually pointed t© the fact 
that employee^wned firms have failed in the United States 
because economic success has often been accompanied by an 
inability to cope with the social evolution of the organization. 

'Third, r think we need to know the effect of economic 
dislocation, not only on the individual and on the family and ^n 
the informal systems of sOciai support, but on formal systems of 
socjal service. No matter what our present discussions centeK on, 
the Congress is going to be unwilling to foot the bill for 
comprehensive bureaucratic solutions to the kind of problem that 
concerns us. We must turn to the consideration of situations in 
which an alteration in sodal relations,'mutuaIistic solutions, (what 
Kenneth Bbulding calls unrequited transfers) can present us. with a 
social policy option. It-has been pointed out here that it will cost 
$75 million in the next three years for social services, welfare, 
unemployment compensation, and so on, if Youngstown Steel 
Sheet and Tube mill is not rescued. Given the fact that to rescue 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube may take $500 million with federal 
loan guarantees of only a fraction of that, the social overhead 
involved in this situation is jsizable and the effect of a niiitualistic 
solution like employee-community ownership, staggering. 
Youngstown, fbr complex reasons, may not fully succeed, but it 
illustrates the need. We should be seeking to establish those 
economic and social relations that will permit people to solve their 
own problems through self-reliance and cooperation, while 
involving the festal government only in an enabling role.' 

The legislatibn^ under discussion is difficult to classify 
ideologically: it has support from conservative Republicans, from 
radical Democrats, and from liberals — the sign of a growing 
consensus on, a number of issuer not classifiable according^to 
classic criteria. We need research to tell us what happen^ when you 

I. It should be noted here that the Department of Housing and Urban Development has 
rejected proposals for these loan guarantees. At this time*- July 1» 1979» it seems likely that 
the project to rescue Yc^ungstown will not succ^. Editors* note. 
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enhance a social support system and 'encourage self-reliance and 
cooperation in solving of uncmplo^ent problems. We not only 
do not know the answer; we do not know how to bring such 
conditions about. But even as we try to fathom, the meaning and 
effects of job loss, we have a responsibility to identify innovative , 
approaches that may prevent it^or, as long term alternatives, may 
help to reduce it. 
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STRATEGY AND POLICY 

GAR ALPEROVITZ 



As a preface"* to this discussion, I should indicate that while 
professionally I'm an economist, I am also by avocation a lay 
.therapist. So t)ie lint^ge of issues that is herein proposed is of 
particularly great concern. ... : . ^ 

Although thV title of this paper seems to stress strategy and 
policy, and although I'll refer to policy, I don't know how to talk 
about policy in the abstradfc what I really think is important is 
strategy. Thejre are a number of policies that one could choose in 
connection with resolving some of the issues we are considering, 
but often they are either Utopian and illusory, or what I call 
"crackpot ameliorism." Policies can be good, or bad, or beside 
the point, unless you have a sense of what is strategic and what is 
not. 

What we choose to work on, either expUcitl)t''0f'1mpiicitly, 
depends upon all of us having an assumption about the context in 
which weare living and working, andthus about what is or is not 
strategic- ^ 

My first point is that I think most of us haven't got a clue about 
how to explicate the context— that we essentially "remember the 
future." Let me explain. What we think will happen, and 
therefore what is strategic, is in a very great sense a projection of 
th^ast period we lived through. It's so difficult and terribly trying 
to attempt to deal with the larger, contextual issues that we simply 
ride witH the momentum of pgst intellectual and psychological 
precepts. We remember the future. 
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In my judgment— and we've been dding a lot of work on 
this— this is probably the single most inefficient, ineffective, and 
' illusory way to -think about the context we're now entering? %nd 
therefore to think about strategy, and fipally t6 think .about 
policy. It won't work. I believe that unless we clarify our 
assessment of v^l^ere we're going, in explicit terms, we may be 
doing things that are beside the pomt^or worse. 

I begin such an assessment with the basic judgment that the final 
quarter of the twentieth century which we' and other advanced 
industrial societies are entering 4s almosj certain" to be radically 
different from what we have come to think' of as the normal 
experience of our society. Now I want to elaborate on that, as it is 
a major w^y of breaking with the past. . ' . 

. The ' post-war 4)oom, if you like, is over. Our paqjijular 
advanced industrial capitalism is beginning to be encroached 
upon, first, by the fSiCt that Gerniany and Japan have rebuih and 
recaptured international markets. Our period of substantial 
hegemony in world markets is over. The trend is" for more 
difficulties imposed by competition in the world 'economy, and 
^tKat means dislocation, runaway firms, more ii||iports, disrupted 
communities, and unemployment. 

On another, front, there has been a major change in world 
resource patterns, with accompanying political changes. Energy is 
the most obvious example: we are now experiencing a period of 
shortages which is novel in American history. The shortages are 
compounded by the political capacity of third world nations -to 
organize these resources. What this mekns for the forecast is that 
we' now must face .additional new sources, of instability, of 
shortage, and of changes in real income. The forecast in the final 
quarter of the century is for more rather thap less of this. And this 
in turn means, given -our failures to Manage neo-Keynesian 
economics, inflation. It also means more unemployment because 
we don't know how to deal with inflation. ItM\eans a slowdown of 
growth and a loss of real income; it means personal insecurity; and 
Finally it means family deterioration, because of the squeeze that 
inflation, higher taxes, unemployment (and the threat -of 
unemployment) present to the family. 
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I thiilk lhat, joughly speaking, on these two fronts— employ- 
ment and inflation — we*fe likely to see more problems; of deeper 
^severity, in the coming period and alsa slower growth, more 
doQ^y, and. the deepening failure of traditional policy mechanisms. 
Real income will be extracted from the family through the tax 
system and through higher prices, and the national need for more ' 
capital will be experienced in this fashion, by the individual 
Americalff' f^piily directly, as resources are tightened. 

Along with this, I would argue that we will see a continued 
deterioration of the ideology of American progress^both in the 
larger, societal sense, and in the sense of whether an individual any 
longer feels in himself or herself the great American dream of 
upward personal escape anp hope. Tlje frontiers of economic, 
continemal, or intercontinental expansionism are being dram^- 
icadly eroded, and my owri assessment is that thei'inal two decades 
of the century in which we'll live out our active lives will continue, 
to destroy that particular illusion. There will be no way out, even 
though Jerry Brown and siome other people aje now looking for 
space colonies, literally, as a^way to get more employment in 
California. I suspect that illusion, too, will go down— I hope 
rather quickly. 

Tm trying to paint thi^ with broad strokes as a precondition of a 
serious discussion of strategy. I think we hrst have to have a sense 
of context emerging in the wake of the larger economic forces that 
are moving in on us in the final quarter of this century. Tm an 
optimist, believe it or not; but I think the context has to be looked 
directly in the faee, or else we will go in the wrong direction. 

We are already seeing not only the extraction of resources from 
the family, but the increasing centralization of power. What this 
means is that the concept of economic planning, with very large 
centralized institutions (large public bureaucracies and larg^ 
Corporations) as a nexus, can only increase jin the near term. We 
already have a substantial degree of national economic planning in 
energy. It is largely done through close cooperation of major 
energy firms and public bureaucracies, but^^fJic system is 
substantially planned. We also have it now, unproclaimed, in 
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steel, under the new steel plan; i% is comTng forward now 
dramatically in -transportatioiH agriculture is a substantially 
planned economy, as is the medical system— even if the ^ord is' 
not used. But, in fact, the combination of incentives, regulation, 
directives, akninistrative control, and qualifications attached to 
financing, ^^lanning system; and it is a system planned by very 
large institutions. 

The other side of that coin is that it's being done for good 
'reason. Not only is the system incrcasmgly in need of 
rationalization,ibut the scarcity of resources fcffSes, politically, the 
need to cut costs and waste, and this in turn helps put together 
tight planning systems which regulate more and more. So, too, do 
unsolved national problems (such as energy) force this isSue of 
planning. 

An additional side of the coin, as it were, is the individual as the 
cog, or as **that which is administered" by the planning system. I 
think this, too, is a trend which is likely to continue in the near 
term. 

Such are some of the emerging tendencies. Yet tendencies are 
not the same as inevitabilities. The issue before us is: Is there any 
way to begin to think through things that matter in our own 
research which might relate to the emerging context (a^uming the 
picture I have painted is not totally in error), and which, above all, 
might make a contribution to the solution of our conmion 
problems? We need to develop a sense of direction which will 
allow us to be not totally on the defensive. I think that much of 
what we do intellectually is defensive— it's a response to failures; 
it's a cleaning up in reaction to "problems." Even the 
unemploymerit research is, in a way, reactive to the dislocation 
phenomenon and the deepening unemployment; 

While we ffiust s^Sk defensive reactions that contribute to the 
understanding of the need for defenses, such work does not reach 
fo that part of human activity which bespeaks a positive initiative. 
I believe we must begin to act in ways which take the initiative for 
a set of affirmative goals which transcend the immediate reactive 
phenomenon. ^ 

. v. 

>. 
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Now that's very difficult. I would say, however, that virtually 
every advanced industrial country has in the last IS years gone 
through a jolting,^ difficult, uneven process of reaction to 
inflation, dislocation, and centralization, and also has begun to 
reconstitute a positive, progressive, or leftward movement, too.^ 
The attempts abroad to build both from resistance to problems 
and from positive initiatives, halting as they are, very often have 
mixed decentralization and issues of conservation with old 
economic ideas, in ways which have not yet reached to the formal' 
crystallization of a positive vision. Yet, there is a strengthening of 
groups which are attempting to look progressively beyond reform 
and 'amelioration to transformation of the economic system, with 
perhaps a lag, tn this country, of, say, 15 yert-s. It's a very slow 
and messy business. In other words, the dreary trends and first 
(conservative) reactions to the emerging context are not necessarily 
the end of the story; not at all. I would not be surprised (in fact I 
think it very likely) if, in the wake of failure, we begin slowly. to 
build a new, longer term, positive politics. It is a politics which will 
be very different, in the final quarter of the century, from the 
politics of the post-war boom period which was govem'ed by the 
success and progress of expansion. There is a need, if we ar^ ta 
build, to begin to contribute to a positive vision and positive 
strategy beyond the purely defensive in the emerging period. 

Now what does this all mean to people like us, and how does 
this relate to the kinds of research issues which have been talked 
about at this conference? 

First, it seems to me that if there is anything to the forecast I've 
offered, one thing one has to recognize is that the political 
strategies of the 1950s arid"^ 1960s are probably a dead end. For 
instance, unemployment per A^e is an issue which is, taken by itself, 
passe. This is not to say that we shouldn't be concerned with 
unemployment, but that in a couple of senses the concept in 
general is no longer a completely useful way to relate what 
'individuals experience in personal life to the larger economic 
issues. Furthermore, politically, when the issue is posed^ this way, 
it is a minority issue of very small importance. This is sad but true. 
The issue of general unemployment does not relate the concerns of 
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the most disadvantaged to the broader experiences of the vast 
majority. We are in danger, by focusing on unemployment alone, 
of over-simplifying and of doing what we did in the 1960s— vjhich 
wis to divide the sqciety between, roughly, the tiny black minority 
aftd the va^t white majority. That division, now along the lines of 
employed versus the unemployed, is roughly nine to one, perhaps 
eight to one. This way of characterizing our difficulties inherently 
forces those concerned to be strategically defensive. I do not mean 
that the issue of unemployment does not produce anxiety. It does, 
as does the /ear of unemployment (and I don't know how much 
research work has really been done on this, but I know ifS 
endemic: the feeling that you may be next, or your brother, or 
your uncle, or your neighbor, and **when is it going" to hit my 
family?"). My main point is that unemployment as a general 
intellectual category is, in many ways, at a dead end. What I 
would substitute for it, and I think it absolutely crucial if we are to 
get beyond a defensive strategy, is a concept which unites the vast 
majority in a common effort, and also helps both those who are 
hurt the most and those who are hurt, but hurt less. 

In this connection, what both our research and our political 
activity have suggested is that the historic-concept of community is 
a terribly powerful intellectual and strategic category; probably 
the most powerful political category, I would argue, in th^oming 
difficulties. It works in several ways. We've done a lot of work in 
Youngstown, Ohio, recently, where a New Orleans-based shipping 
company bought up a s^el mill which, for generations, had been 
owned by pfDple in tha^community. One day the New Orleans 
company announced three hours before closing that 5,000 people 
no longer had jobs. The multiplier minimally is two— the ripple 
' effect moves it up to three. We had 15,000 jobs in Ohio which 
were probably affected by that decision. Family size minimally is 
three and a half so that on one day in September, ''Black 
-Monday"Hhey call it, at least 50,000 people's livds were affected 
by a decision made in New Orleans. • . 

Secondly, the small businessmen, the retailers, the school 
teachers, began to ^ the implications for their comm^mity. 
Mental health problems, racial tensions, Tnarital problejns. 




alcoholism— all increased. The economic base is sinkmg, and it^ 
will fall dramatically when the supplemental unemploymdit • 
benefits, and trade adjustment allowances run out and the 
recession strikes home. 

That means, too, that the tax base^goes dpwn and taxpayer 
problems go up. The so-called conservatives who worry about 
taxes— seen not in the narrow blinders of right versus left but as 
members of the community who are concerned abdut the larger 
way in which capital is extracted through taxes— all of a sudden 
are now mfembers of a con^munity of common concern. The whole 
community— with one or two major exceptions, primarily the 
large steel companies governed by Pittsburgh and elsewhere— is a 
substantially unified group with a common concern transcending 
the historic divisions of left and right: all are in reality 
• dramatically affected by the pulling pf the plug on the local 
economy. Thp\igh there are exceptions, the notion that the 
community as a whole is in it together inherently unites. 

In attempting to set up a community/worker-owned steel mill ^ 
for 5,000 workers, what people in Youngstown want from 
Washington is capital and technical assistance, some purchasing 
of products, and market assistance. All these ^re part of a 
planning system. Despite the local decentralization aspect, there is ' 
no way out of it — it's a planning system which begins with the 
criterion of community health first and builds irs way up to an 
aggregate of national full employment. 

In this reversal of values, it poses a fundamental alternative to 
the other planning sjf^tem, which now, nationally, is to eliminate 
steel capacity in steel towns like Youngstown. And in this sense"; it 
helps us to begin to think of both strategy and policy in a concrete 
sense. 

Youngstown has probably received much more national 
Mtention than other similar communities, but it is not a unique 
problem^ sometimes say that what has happened there is a 
dramatic heart attack. But throughout the Northeast, the upper 
Midwest, and many parts of the southern Midwest, a good part of 
the Southeast, and even the far West, there is a slower cancer of 
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communities being affected by the pull-out of firms, the 
shutdowns, the difficulties which hit with trade dislocation and 
environmental conflicts. The effects of generalized unemploymeht 
are seen as they are visited on specific communities. You find an 
economic cancer spreading which people understand destroys very 
directly the underpinnings of community life. 

The great strategic issue before us is, as I have said, how to 
unify the larger grouping of us all, at least in a beginning way—of 
the community— of the vast majority, rather than merely the ten 
percent. ♦ ' 

I want to relate this to the contextual issue, and emphasize it. In 
the coming era of deepening economic difficulties, and in a period 
when the traditional neo-Keynesian ecpnomic solutions cannot 
work— 6r as President Kennedy used to say, in a period when the 
high tide of full employment no longer raises all the boats, because 
there is no such thing as the high tide of employment (and lots of 
leaky boats)— m this context, the experience of selected 
communities being wiped out, with no national solutions being 
offered, some form of Youngstowh is /likely to become the 
common day-to-day experience of increasing numbers of citizens. 
Hence, the experience of the Community as ''in it together" is 
bound to grow. And, the possibility of beginning to develop new 
strategies from this basic experience is thus before us. 

. Look around the country. It is amazing how quickly people 
understand. It is not difficult to understand what I'm talking 
about. It is deep in the experience of ordinary citizens, 'and not 
hard to talk about— the feeling that maybe your community will 
be next, in fact,- maybe it's already been hit. In particular, this is 
clear to religious groupings— for example the ministers, priests, 
and rabbis who have been involved in Youngstown. Now if you're 
jji |i context in which this is likely to be a growing experience, and 
in which the traditional solutipn of "full employment" is blocked, 
then the context sets for us the strategic problem of how to deal 
with communities. Politically, it also presents the solution to the 
problem of how to transcend the categories of minorities versus 
majorities; we are able to reach toward the much more inclusive 
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notioh of community-T-and within Uiat concept, a profJortionately 
expanded-8u^^46i^tiiose^4BostJfe^vantagedr^ 

Economically, this poses the concrete issues of jobs, of a 
productive economy, and of the targeting of economic strategies 
to very specific local communities— and this, in itself, also poses 
the question of some form of planning. There's no way you can do 
what is needed without However, if you're going to produce 
community full employment rather than simply full employment 
nationally, it is of strategic importance to note that what the 
• conununity needs is so obvious that even traditional conservative 
grocips must demand in Youngstown what amounts to national 
e<^nomic planning based o/t the needs of the local tx>mmunity. 

So the context forces the very fundamiental case for planning, 
and it reduces it to some very basic local and moral criteria which 
ought to be part of the understanding of , our politics and our 
general policies in coming years. The fundamental criterion of the 
kind of planning we need is the health of our communities. 

I am also convinced that politically it is very important to speak 
not simply negatively but of the positive goals of / d(k:ent 
communities. Here let me discus^ briefly the related' issue of 
positive mental health. Some of you may have read Studs Terkel's 
book Working. It op«ns with a steelworker who tells you about 
the degradation of life as a mule, as he calls himself. The book 
clos^ with a wonderful discussion by a fireman. He talks about 
his work as a public servant and as a member of a community of 
work and a community of service in the most fascinating, 
unalienated, non-anomic way — in ordinary, day-to-day American 
prose— about what it means to do something with people*.who 
care, of a serving life, of dealing with something a community 
obviously needs. To read that day-to-day ^rose is to offer yourself 
a sense of what positive mental health is all about. 

, Again, I don't know how much research worK can be ^one here, 
but I have argued in a prior presentation that one of our major 
tasks is. the elaboration of the elements of what might be 
incorporated in a i7as///vtf view of what would be required for true 
mental, health. It is enough to have jobs? Jobs which have 
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meaning? Or what does it mean to have a. job which makes a 
contijbution? What does it mean not to make napalm but to be a 
fireman? "What is the contribution to mental health when one 
begins to consider factors that go beyond how to make decisions at 
the workplace to what the product is, to whether or not it poisons 
the air, to whether or not one is contributing in a positive way to 
the ongoing development of a decent society? 

So limited is our vision in America, these daysy that these 
questions come as surprises, or not at all in practice. I beg to 
remind you that some two-thirds of the world faces such questions 
constantly when it thinks about economic development. I am 
convinced that in the next ten years these kinds of issues are likely 
to deepen in our own discussion. But we need to have a vision so 
we can begin to direct serious professional work at what it really 
means to develop a positive concept of mental health in this larger 
sense. 

Ultimately, the issue is both individual and collective: we need 
to think not merely of how to .prevent future Youngstown's, but 
how to build positively in all our communities. It is terribly 
important. And I think that it's all very practical. What we found 
through our Youngstown experience is that the deeper value 
issues— the issues of community, whether a decent job is there, 
whether one participates— are also terribly powerful economic and 
political forces. They are not Utopian. There is nothing as practical 
as unifying a community around a set of.valqes that people sh^re 
which allows theni.to act together. 

I would say more broadly (here I am being an historian) that 
unless we are able to piece together what it takes i^Jo think 
intelligently about a new positive direction, we are probably 
always going to be on the defensive; and in the context we're 
facing, we will lose. It will be a bleak future. So I think it's terribly 
practical to begin to develop a concrete vision. I don't think we're 
going to do what is necessary without this kind of work. So I 
would divert some intellectual attention, at least, to this task. 

I've said ienough to give you a feeling for the kind of 
contribution that I think needs to be worked on. Now I want to 
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give a little warning about some of the difficulties, and then briefly 
elaborate a scries of propositions for discussion. 

One dif Acuity that politicians seem necessarily to grasp onto 
every new fad. It is OMr task to let them sec the potential dynamic 
of the community theme. I've spent a lot of time with very 
high-level people , in the White House who "know all the 
arguments," and will dl? "what they can." They will use some 
rhetoric and take a little piece of something, and maybe a cbiiple 
of secondary actions — and all this is very important. It offers 
some legitimacy. People sense the need for community, the need 
for decent responses. ' ' ^" ^ 

In addition to the concept of community— or community full 
employment, or community stabilization (as the Kostmayer 
legislation calls it), or the health of community, or the economy of 
a community-rbeing strategic, in the em9rgihg context, I would 
suggest that there are also two critical economic and two political, 
personal, and institutional questions. Very briefly, the first of 
these has to do with inflation. ^ 

Inflation is indeed a concern of the vast majority. It is an issue 
which .intellectually has been virtually dominated by conservative 
thought, yet it is an issue which strikes most families, directly, 
most of the time. Garry Wills' book Nixon Agonistes gives a very* 
vivid portrayal of the way inflation undercuts family security and 
defines the context in which resentthent occurs' in an amorphous, 
all-encircling w^y. We would boPgiiilty of selective disattention 
were we to think the economy is not doing this steadily all about us 
right now. 4 

One key pressure which supports a budget-cutting, scapegoating 
politics is inflation. In rereading the history of the Weimar 
Republic (ai^d I do not think America is in the Weimar period), it 
is very instructive to see what inflation does to the psychology of 
the ordinary citizen. What it does is to open personality structures 
to insecurity, to demagogic solutions politically, to racism. T)\t 
intellectual questions which are posed by this phenomenon we 
hear very little^about in the academic world these days; pet I think 
they are central questions as to wh^er we can make a serious 
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political response toithe coming economic context. So I urge great 
attention to them, ai?b particularly to inflation in the things that 
matter most, to the basic necessities of life— food, housing, health 
care, energy— not general inflation, not inflation of privfete jet 
airplanes or of the •'Phillips curve." The rising co;5t of things that 
families experience directly in effect shapes a substantial part of 
the anxiety patterns of*these families, and is an absolutely essential 
concern. 

I thinlt, also, arid here r s^ak politically again, that there are 
ways to talk about controlMng inflation in the basic necessities of 
life whiCh*ttanscend the Phillips curve, and get you out of the 
majority-minority bind. Inflation is a uniting issue, and it is an 
issue of great egalitariari concern if properly posed. A progressive 
strategy which attempts to control inflation in the necessities of 
life, in fact, unites the vast majority. The targets of that strategy 
end up to be energy firms, major agribusiness concerns, the 
medical complex (and some insurance firms), and interest rates 
and developers. But a strategy based on controlling inflation in the 
necessities unites the vast majority, rather than splitting them 
along the lines of the poor versus the unemployed. Nor docs a 
specific demand that energy prices be controlled lead to 
budget-cutting as an illusionary answer to generalized -inflation. 
And, by stressing common equity, it builds towards common 
purpose, hence, community. 

. The second area is alsp economic, but it has to do with whether 
or not the vision of conservation (rather than consumerism) can be 
seen as a way to organize not only economic phenomena but 
personal life and attitudes as well. The growing conservation 
movement, the ecology movement (which I remind you was a 
conservative movement originally and has now been taken up by 
people who don't consider themselves conservative), is again a 
uniting force and terribly important in the period of scarcity, in the 
final quarter of this century. Whether or not people are 
bombarded constantly by an economy which requires them to 
satisfy their needs (or thottght-to-be needs), or anxieties by 
consumption and ever more purchases (and thereby squeezes the 
family budget because of the need to purchase those things as bad 
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proxies for psychological satisfaction); or whether we dan begin to 
^look more directly at the phenomenon of limited resources and 
develop strategies to address it, is the key questiorf. To articulate 
the psychological issues' is a requirement, ultimately, of a serious 
response. 

The final two Emerging issues of the new contj^ have to do with 
the steady expansion of individual responsibility in economic 
activity, and with democracy ittelf . We sec the possibility of a new 
role for the individual in the worker self-management, the 
worker-community movement, the corops> the food-buying clubs, 
etc., in a variety of attempts to get the individual rather than the 
giant institution more involved in actual decision making in 
economic aff airs. 1 would •urge thiat more work be done on the 
posiitive contribution that this can make in people's lives— self- 
management, and so forth, not only in the economy but -as^one 
aspect of the r,econstitution of positive mental health. 

Another way to state this is that there is a very great need to 
extend participation to economic issues. It is more important, 
Vnore dramatic, as we epter a period of increasing centralisation 
and a potential for repression. The billy way to turn the trend 
around is through a careful extension of democracy to the 
economy— defining the issues in their widest, majoritarian sense, 
and carefully articulating in our research the linkages between 
these purposes. 

The last proposition is somewhat more general. Our particular 
advanced, industrial capitalism is the only one in which the 
working class is subs'lantially (rather than marginally) divided 
along racial likies. Let me po$e the race issue in its most dramatic 
foxm: it isn^t just that black people are being dealt with 
inequitably. S|ecause of the numbers, it is easier in this country 
than in most others to split the vas^ majority by accentuating racial 
differences in a context when there is dramatic need for 
scapegoats. ' ^ 

What we're really saying is that in thh context we're entering, 
one of the absolutely fundamental requirements is to bu^d a vision 
and a strategy which unite the vast majority. If this is so, then 
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what we call research and programs must relate to that need* A 
fundamental, not a secondary, qucsrion is how to unite the vast 
majority in a context in which scapegoating is inevitable, and in 
which the vast majority is racially split. So that inherent in the 
issue of community and the issue of ba^c necessities of life is the 
issue of unifying the vast majority around common positive goals, - 
We must find ways in which to deal both with the needs of every 
day life of the majority and the needs of the dispossessed and 
alienated. A requirement for a program is that it systematically 
begin to bridge these needs, in an ajliance sense and a 
programmatic Sense. To look at only one or the other is to miss the 
central political problem of the larger context. Within the 
individual, the question of meanihg and purpose, I hold, tiirn on 
whether what one personally does relates to larger^ meaningful, 
positive goals sjiared by others. 

Those are the b^sic propositions: the need for community and 
economic health, and programs that might make this real; the 
need for dealing with inflation in a way that unites the vast 
majority around values, around the basic necessities of life; the 
recognition that conservation is a requirement that we must begin 
to factor into our economic apd psychological research and 
V programs; the need to deepen individual responsibility; and 
finally, the extension of democracy, both to the politics.and to the 
economic system. 

Now, I agree tjiis is a tall order. If the assessment I have offered 
of the emerging context is at all realistic, and if the assessment of 
the initial responses of greater conservatism, if not inevitable, at 
least in the near term, is at all realistic, then one of the primary 
guidelines for 'our common activity must be to find a way to unify 
us further in common purpose. This is another way to say what 
I've already said: that we must begin *tb see our research and o^r 
politics united along wh"at's*'important and strategic and what is 
not. So I urge upon us all as creators of the new 
ideology— craftsmen, architects, as it were— to look at how indeed 
we can find ways to work together to construct research and 
strategies that reach out from the difficult, defensive tasks to 
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build, positiveijvJowaxd more interpersonal and community 
relationships. 

If it is true that we must hang together or hang separately, then 
the construction of this community of enterprise is also critical. It 
is very difficult for all of us, particularly when we, do research, 
^ because we are used to doirfg our own thing and not finding way^ 
to link our work. 

' This conference provides one way to begin. So I'm offering that 
as a chaUenge in our own lives and not in the abstract: learning to 
work together must itself be on our general research agenda if we 
are— to return to my topic— to achieve strategy and, finally, 
prograpis which in fact deal with the realities of this new and most 
difficult period in our economic history. • ' 

The alternative is political, moral, and, finally, personal 
irrelevance* to the concerns of the vast majority ^f our fellow 
citizens. 
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